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PREFACE 


With the object ol* drawing- the attention of scholart; to 
the comparatively unciiltivatid lieKl of Bengali Literature, 
I have in the present volume embodied the revolts of some 
of my researches into it. 'fhese investij^^ations were iii^t 
undertaken in 1912-l91i5, chiefly for the purpose of mv 
essay for the Griffith Memorial Prize for Original Research 
for 1915 and were subse<juently worked up into a thesis for 
Premchand Ro^ehand Research Studentship, for which it 
was approved in 1918. 

In selecting the nineteenth century for treatment out 
of all other periods, 1 am actuated by several considerations. 
In the first place, the nineteenth century possesv^esa peculiar 
interest for ns. It is the ]>eriod of British influence on 
Indian thought, and one whicii witnessed a new awakening 
and the growth and building up of modern Bengal and 
modern Bengali Literature. The importance of thie ^^ riod 
in all its aspects, political, social, religious, as well as 
literary, can never be exaggerated. It is to be regretted, 
however, that we ]>ossess no ade(|uate and connected infor- 
mation about the period and the literature in which, indeed, 
th« civilisation of modern Bengal can be traced and 
without which that civilisation cannot be fully understood. 
I have not beard of any scholar who has yet made the 
nineteenth century literature his sjjecial study and written 
any special account of it, I'he earliest attempts at writing 
a connected account of Bengali Literature — the Bengali 
discourse of Rajnarayaii Basu and the little pamphlet of 
Ganga Chamn Sarkar — were meant chiefly as popular 
lectures rather than any comprehensive and synthetic study 
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of the subjecf. Pundit Ramgati Ny{iyaratna''s more con- 
siderable an<l painstaking work is far too sketchy and too 
orthodox to serve ns a eonneet.ed and critical account ; and 
his treatment of the nineteenth century, with which the 
Pundit seems to f>ossess but little sym])athy, is meagre and 
hasty. Maharnahopadhvay Harajwasad Shastri's fruitful 
researches in the field of early Hen^ali Literature is well- 
known ; blit it is to be re<»retted that the learned scholar 
did not direct Ins investii^ation to comparatively modern 
]»eriods except by way of contributing* a surr^j^estive survey 
of the nineteenth century literature in the old series of the 
Btniffftf/nrmn. It is needless to mention other s\ibsec[uent 
works like those of Padmanabba (ihosal, IMahendra Nath 
BliatUeharjoe, Kailas Chandra Ohose, Romesb Chandra 
Dutt ami otliCMs ; for researches in the liekl or at least 
accumulation of materials have necessarily made great 
strides in the thirty or forty years which have elapsed since 
their publication. The most recent treatment of the 
subject is to be found in Babu Dinesh Chandra Sen’s newly 
jmblished fhsfon/ of Heugali Liioraivre, but it must be 
adrnuted that the learned autliorV account of the nineteenth 
centurv, which is dealt witli only partially and \vhich 
I^ossibly (lid not, come within the seoj)e of his lucid lectures, 
is tairked on as a sort of ajjpendix to his more valuable 
work on the earlifu* perioim and, based as it is chiefly on the 
doubtful authorit\ of Rev. J. Long s Catalogue, it is in 
itself a hardly satisfactory study of the schools and leaders 
of this era of Bengali Literature. It is remark- 

able indeeil t])at recent investigations and researches in this 
held aie diiec^ted more towards ancient Bengali Literature 
than towank p- mure modern phases. Tliis apparent want 
of interest m a \t ry notcwodliy period must not, how'eA^er, 
lead one to underrate its importance. It is true that the* 
l^eriod of EuropcHU writers in Bengali is not very acceptable 
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to a mere Hterarr taster ; but even in this seemingly dullest 
period of our iiterarv history , there is much more than is 
ever dreamt of in the philosophy of tlie ury generaliser 
who hurries ovei* it to pastures more agreeaM6> It is the 
silent but strenuous efforts of the hosts of forgotten or 
half-forgotten writers, both fort ign a ini native, of this and 
later periods that have built up the whole fabric ujion 
which the preseiit-day literature is based but it has always 
been the misfortune of the worthy i»ioneer authors to be 
kept in the background and looked u])on as notable curio- 
sities. It is time, however, when their records are fast 
vanishing and in a few years Avill be irretrievably lost, 
that we must hasten to estimate their work and worth, 
reconstruct their history, and give them their respective 
share of credit in the growth and ])rogress of the national 
mind. 

Being thus 'without a eom]>etent guide in the field but 
convinced of 'he importance of the work, I have been 
obliged to chalk out my own path. The purpose and scope 
of the j>resent volume will be rendered plainer by a glance 
through the book itself than I could hope to make it here 
exee[>t by way of anticipating what will be found in the 
following chapters. I may briefly arid, how'ever, that my 
object has been to give, from a literary point of view, but 
with a background of social and [)olitical history, and 
from a direct reading of the literature itself, an account 
of the important period in which, indeed, the obscure origins 
of modern Bengali Literature is to be sought, making it 
as full and as conveniently arranged as I could provide* 
The volume must not be rega) ded, however, as a mere store- 
house of facts, and although presented as an essay of 
literary and biographical criticism, it may also be taken as 
an historical review of the course of Bengali Literature 
tt8m its decadenoe after Bharat Cbandras^s death to its 
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rejuvenation under the British influence — if not a minute, 
at least a compact and logical survey of the authors and 
works that demand attention. It would be too late in the 
day surely to insist u{)on tlie historical method of study of 
literature : but it has never been systematically and con- 
sistently applied to the investigation of modern Bengali 
Literature. 

T am indeed aware that “the historical estimate*^ has 
its perils and snares and more than often results in strange 
freaks and that the discoverer of some forgotten minor 
writer is often under the temptation to magnify the value 
of his discovery ; yet in applying the historical method 
in literary criticism 1 am following what is widely accept- 
ed by all philosophical critics. It is indeed the best way * 
to attain that “disinterested objectivity^^ in criticism 
which Matthew Arnold so highly applauds and to avoid 
that “provincial spirit” which he rightly condemns. It 
must not be supposed, howiver, that I have substituted 
bird^s eye views and sweeping generalisations for positive 
knowledge. The chain of historical summary can never 
be forged without the links supplied by individual facts. 
Nor, on the other hand, should it be supposed that I have 
a ])eculiav theory of my own or any particular school to 
uphold. Not a single sketch has been discoloured nor 
the comprehension of the general drift distorted by my 
own ideas. On the other hand, each author has been 
judged (HI his own merits and in order to obtain a true 
historical perspective, I have treated literature not as an 
isolated pheuom<?non but have taken care always to keep 
in view the relation of the litemture to the social and 
political history of the time, for literary thought and 
contera|K)rarv t»vent.s, I have pointed out elsewhere, are 
indee<l the two insepanibie aspects of history. The task 
of sucli a leeonsti'uction is by no means easy and one 
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never claim infallibility or finality in a matter like this. 
To make a proper estimate of modern literature is, indeed, 
one of the most difficult tasks of literary criticism. An 
old country and its old literature is a study ; but a new 
country and its new literature is a juoblem. It is hard 
to realise the past ; but it is harde" to read the present. 
All that this work can lay claim to i« that a systematic, 
thouj^h tentative, attem])t is made tc study a progjressive 
literature duriuji^ a most noteworthy period in all its 
remarkable phases refiecting the thought and culture of 
the specified country ana age. 

But the following pages form only the first volume of 
my projected history of the 1 9th century literature. It 
deals with a very small part of the subject and vuth a 
seemingly barren and uninteresting period between 1800 
and 1825. This is eoucenied, in the main, with the well- 
meaning but scarcely literary activity of the European 
writers, chiefly missionaries, and their colleagues in the 
domain of Bengal prose as well as with the strong counter- 
current of native energy which found its vent in a body 
of indigenous poems and songs, standing, as they do, in 
direct coiitiast to the work of the Europeans. The Intro- 
ductory Retrospect i^^ a brief preliminary recapitu^ tion 
of the facts and circumstances which led to the beginnings 
oi the modern age and modern literature. It should be 
taken as an introduction not only to the present volume 
but also to the volumes which will follow. To many, 
minutely conversant with the history of this period, the 
account would seem to be inadequate ; while to others^, 
interested directly in the literature itself, it would seem 
di8pro|)oi‘tionately long and dry. It is extremely difficult, 
indeed, to hit happily uf>on the golden mean between 
brevity and prolixity : yet the necessity of such a retros- 
pfct must be admitted. It was not within my province 
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to give more than a mere rapid sketch of the histoiy of 
the period in all its varied aspects but only with refeteuoo 
to its bearings upon literature^Ithough volumes may ba 
and have been written on difficult and vast subject, 
I have not hesitated to draw very considerably upon what 
has already been written on it and indeed I have drawn 
60 considerably that it is not possible to acknowledge 
tny indebtedness in all cases except by way of a general 
reference in fhe bibliography. The recognised historians 
of this period of Indian History, I may be permitted to 
add, have divergent methods and view-points. Auber is 
complacent. Mill querulous, Thornton vindictive, Ghulam 
Hosain exuberant, Macaulay sweeping and Romesh Dutt 
vehement ; but the steadily accumulating mass of 
materials, in the shape of reports, pamphlets, bluebooks, 
state-papers and other documents would give to a patient 
scholar enough material for a thorough, sober, and I must 
add, imperatively necessary reconstruction of this period. 
The account of the European writers, which follow this 
introductory sketch, is made as full and accurate as 
materials at my disposal would allow, for never has full 
justice been done to these worthy pioneers who have been 
allowed to pass silently into oblivion. The average reader 
knows no other names than those of Carey and Marshman 
but the interesting group of writers, great and small, 
who surrounded or preceded these great names and added* 
their little mite to the cause, are also worthy of grateful 
remembrance. They are, therefore, presented here as 
reputable and fairly interesting persons and not as uu- 
presenUble progenitors always to be kept in the back- 
ground. The early missionary movements in Bengal arc 
studied for the first time from original sources with 
reference to their bearing on Bengali language and litera- 
ture and some pains are taken to trace the rather obeeii^ 
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mA neglected hittorj of the earlj Roman Catholic mis* 
SK^xte to Bengal and their connexion with Bengali. The 
aeeount of the Kabiwalas and other indigenous writers 
could not be made as full and wcll*arrauged as I had 
desired ; for the materials and means of study are ex* 
tremely scanty and unsatisfactory. 1 am still engaged 
upon this investigation and am collecting materials for 
fuller treatment ; in the mean time what is presented here 
must be taken as merely tentative. 

The large number of quotations from various works 
scattered throughout the volume, no doubt, swells it to an 
enormous length but I could not always control the length 
of these illustrative extracts : for each quotation, in order 
to be illustrative, must be presented as complete in itself. 
Scraps and fragments and stray passages are not always 
helpful. In the next place the comparative scarcity 
of the books from , which such passages are taken 
will, it is hoped, be an ample apology for their length 
and frequency. When the history will come down 
to more recent times the quotations will naturally become 
fewer : tor one may then depend on the reader^s means 
of acquaintance with the literature of his time. In these 
quotations I have carefully preserved the spelling and 
punctuation, of the original texts with which in all eases 
I have minutely compared and verified them. It will be 
also noticed that 1 have refrained from giving any tmnsla- 
tion of these Bengali extracts for the simple reason that 
no translation could have adequately conveyed the spirit 
of the original, and that the real importance of these 
witters lie not so much in their matter as in their form 
and method of expression, which mere tianslation can never 
reproduce. 

^ As to chronology and classification, it is better to make 
a ^preliminary remark. Controlling dates and namee^ 
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although necessary and useful if kept within bounds^ are 
intended merely as artifices of classification; for a better 
understanding of the genei’al drift. There can be no 
hard-an^ofast limits as encompassing an epoch; and history 
muSi«nfold itself without any preconceived notion of 
attifi^l dates and eras. It is for this reason that in the 
present volume, the activity of the European writers has 
been traced for a certain unity of treatment down to the 
filties, although after 18:^5 their influence was on the 
wane, and other movements were becoming prominent. 
On the other hand, I have thought it simpler to defer an 
enquiry into the first glimmerings of the struggle between 
Anglicism and Orientalism and the history of Ei^glish 
education in its bearing on Bengali literature as well as 
the account of the rise of the Reforming Young Bengal 
under the leadership of David Hare, Derozio and others 
to the beginning of a separate volume, instead of dealing 
with them piecemeal at the end of the present essay. 
Some of the works of RajS Ram Mohan BUy and his 
colleagues belong chronologically to this period, but fiom 
the 8tandjK)int of literary history, they embody a subsidiary 
movement which comes into relief a little later, and are, 
therefore, deliberately reserved for later treatment. With- 
out therefore disturbing in the least the true historical 
perspective, I have never attempted to force an account of 
any movement, literary or otherwise, into strict chronolo- 
gical sbaifkles, but 1 have sometimes boldly looked forward 
while at others paused for a profitable retrospect, always 
bearing in mind that the natural course of events seldom 
takes as smooth and orderly development as we may desire. 

With regard to transliteration of Bengali woids, I have 
pnerally followed, with the exceptions noted below, the 
iuternational method agreed upon by Orientalists for 
Sanscrit. In some cases where the name of a place or a 
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person has got a standarised spelling (as in Chinsumh^ 
Howrah, and Biirdwan), t have thought it fit to retain it; 
but in all other cases, the transliteration is done in the 
mode indicated with the only exception of using for I?, 
The words are, however, always rendered, not phonetidilly, 
but according to, the recognised spelling, aliliough wideat 
possible divergence exists between the historical spelling 
and the actual pronunciation of Bengali words. I have, 
therefore, always rendered ^ by yo, whether occuring stn^y 
or in compound letter, «1 by na distinguishing them respee* 
tively, although they are not so distinguished in pronun- 
ciation, from W (Jtf) and (na). Similarly the three 
consonants ■(, and ^ are distinguished by different signs 
(fl, 8 and s) although ihey^ot often thus discriminaied in 
pronunciation. The same remark applies to compound 
letters : I have rendered, as in Sanscrit, by ksa, W by jfia, 
and so forth. Partly on account of this divergence between 
s|ielling and ]>ronunciation, which makes it impossible to 
ap)>]y Sanscritic transliteration in toto to the case of the 
living vernacular, 1 have been forced to make one or two 
iiaportai:t exceptions. I have not distinguished between 
V (va) and V (fja), for this distinction is hardly recognised 
in Bengali^ either in spelling or pronunciation ; I imve 
therefoi’e used l/a indiscrinimately for them. The final 
W (a) presents some difficulty, for very often it is passed 
over in pronunciation. We write (Nlla-darpaua) 

but we read it as (Nil-darpan). In these eases, 

I have generally dropped the ^ (a). This, on the whole, is 
not a very satisfactory method ; but in the absence of a 
better one, 1 have tentatively followed it here, leaving the 
whole question, which is indeed one of great practical 
importance, to the consideration of expert scholars. 

In the task of collecting materials for the present 
^vdlaine, I have met with constdeiable difficulties known 
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only to workers in the same field. Although not more 
than a century has elapsed, the publications passed in 
review have already become very scarce and have seldom 
been satisfactorily reprinted ; and in search of them, I had 
t) ransack many libraries, great and small, departmental,, 
public, and private, in Calcutta and outside, to which I 
could get access. Much of these interesting publications 
of the early nineteenth century is unhappily lost; much, 
unless we hasten to the rescue, is fast vanishing ; while 
much, again, is scattered all over the country finding its 
way ultimately among many heterogenoufiT collections, 
public and private. No complete history can ever be 
hoped for, till all these old publications and files, more or 
less complete, of old news-papers have been disentombed. 
There is not a single news-paper office in Calcutta — and 
Calcutta is a fair example of the country in this matter — 
that possesses a complete file of its own issue : not a single 
library, public or private, which contains even the more 
important Bengali publications of the first half of the 
century. However interesting and useful stray extracts 
or stray passages from these papers or publications may be, 
it is utterly impossible to write the history of this or any 
other period of the country's progress, political, social, or 
literary, as fully as could be done if these and other 
things had been carefully preserved or collected together. 
But in view of the fact that even what is now extant may 
in the course of a few years be irretrievably lost, it is time 
that we must seriously think of constructing a general view 
of the period out of the materials which still remain to us. 
The writer of this thesis, however, has been successful 
itt having access to most of the important publications he 
has dealt with, fbr the privilege of leading and examining 
large numlier of books passed in review — only a trifling 
percentage of those mentioned was inaeoMsible to Km 
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aod it was necessary to emmine many that proved to be 
unworthy of mention— I have to thank the authorities of 
many libraries in or near Calcutta. I had expected to 
find a good collection of Bengali publications preserved in 
the Seitunpore College Library, but besides a few relics 
of the. venerable old Carey, various missionary tracts, 
a nice oolleetion of books pertaining to the history of the 
missionary movements in India, and - few old files of the 
Fmad of Lidia and other Christian })apers, I could die* 
cover nothing else of any interest. Through the kind 
interest of a^friend, who was residing in England at the 
time when this book was in hand and who at my 
request transcribed books and details for hSao^ I had access, 
though not to the extent I had desired, to the benefit of 
the collection in the Library of the British Museum and 
of the India Office, with regard to both of which I had 
also invaluable help from Blumhardt’s descriptive Cata- 
logues. But my chief indebtedness is to the Library of 
the Board of Examiners, late Fort William College, from 
which all the Bengali publications of that College bad 
been procured for me by the authorities of the Imperial 
Library of Calcutta. My thanks are also due in this 
connexion to the late Mr. W. E. Madge, formerly Su-^er- 
intendent of the Reading Room in this Library and to 
Mr. Sureudranath Kumai', his successor to the same office, 
for their interest in my work and for uniform courtesy and 
kindness shown to me during the time I studied there. 

I must also tliank the authorities of the Bangfya Sshitya 
Paai^at for permitting me to make ample use of its fine 
eoUeotion of Bengali books and manuscripts^. My special 
thanks iu tbis respect are due to Babu Basantaranjan Bay, 
keeper of these manuscripts, for kinddy giving me all 
facilities for using them and also for placing at my die- 
poeal hie expert knowledge in tkili matter. He never 
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gradgod to render me help whenever I required it and 
also very kindly undertook to compare and verify the 
quotations cited from these manuscripts in the Appendix 
to this volume. 1 should also take this opportunity of 
associating this insignificant work with the honoured name 
of the late lamented Principal Ramendrasundar Tribedi, 
who was, in more than a metaphorical sense^ the life and soul 
of tiie SShitya Parisat. His recent and untimely death is 
mourned all over Bengal and there is no need for prolix, 
panegyrics in the case of one who is so widely known by 
his life and work ; but I cannot remain satisfied without 
giving voice to my sense of indebtedness and esteem for 
one to whom I am grateful in many ways and without 
expressing my personal regret that I could not show him 
these pages, in which he took so much interest, in print. 
To the ripe and varied scholarship of Mahamshopadhyay 
Haraprasad Shastri, I am deeply indebted in divers ways, 
for 1 was always allowed to draw liberally upon it ; and 
his contagious enthusiasm for Bengali language and liter* 
ature has been a source of unfailing inspimtion to me. 

Among other friends and scholars who kindly helped me 
in various ways, my thanks are specially due to my friend 
and colleague Professor Ilameshchandra Mazumdar M.A., 
Ph.D. for steady encouragement, for valuable suggestions 
and for procuring me rare books from the Library of 
the Bengal Asiatic Society. I may be allowed to note here 
that Dr. Mazumdar first drew my attention to the only 
extant copy in that Library of Manoel de Assumpgao^s 
Orepar Xintrer Orihhhed^ one of the earliest printed books 
written by a Portuguese missionary. To another friend 
and collogue, Professor Sunitikumar Chatterji M.A., 
I am indebted far help in various ways and specially for 
gating me a copy of Father Guerin’s edition of the woA 
tiferred to *bove from Father Wauters of DhauBataHa 
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Ciiureh/ aBd I must thank Professor Narayanchandra 
Ba^^rjee M.A. of the University for a copy of Gupla- 
ridmddkir which I could not get hero and which he pro- 
cured for me very promptly from Benares. My friend, 
Baba Mohitlal Mazumdar, very kindly and carefully pre- 
pared an index to this volume, which, for shortness of 
time, conid not be printed in this volume. I must also 
acknowledge obligations to the Staff of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity Press for prompt assistance and unfailing courtesy 
in getting these pages in print in a remarkably short time. 
To them and to all others who have helped me by lending 
books, by giving facilities for research and in other ways, 
it is a pleasure to return my heartiest thanks. 

I cannot conclude without availing myself here of the 
jjrivilege of expressing my deep sense of obligation to 
5 ir Asutosh Mukhopadbyaya who has been at the holm of 
this University for many years past and would be, let us 
hope, for many years to come. It is not necessary to 
dwell upon his undoubted titles to our gratitude, esteem 
and love, or ui)on the roll of bis varied services, not yet 
closed, in the cause of University education in Bengal : 
for every one, connected with the University or standing 
outside, is well aware of his long and unstinted devotion 
to the interests of the country and of the high sense of 
duty which impels him to scorn delights and live labori- 
ous days, not for riches or honours, place or power nor even 
for such fame as grows on mortal soil. But I may be 
permitted to refer in this connexion to his brilliant and 
frnitlu] efforts which have at last obtained academic recog- 
nition for the neglected vernacular languages and liter- 
atures of India and to acknowledge the magnificent in- 
ducement, now made possible by hm, for the scientific 
study of those languages and literatures. It is his in|| 
8]alMi0n which dispelled all my douto about the necessity 
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of a work like this and it is his generous encouragement 
which has made possible its publication. 

I am fully aware that this essay is not free from errors 
and defects. In a field where workers are few and en* 
couiagement, until quite recently^ very littlci one hae to 
work under considerable difficulties and disadvantages 
and nothing would be more welcome than sympathy and 
eo-o])eratioii. With the progress of investigation in the 
field, new facts are bound to come to light every day ; 
and even of the facts that have already been known 1®^ 
can never pretend that he has taken them all into con- 
sideiation. All suggestions for improvement and correction 
therefore would be thankfully received. There are a few 
obvious misprinls and mistakes which, in spite of my best 
efforts, the necessity of quick publication could not avoid 
and for which 1 crave the indulgence of the generous 
reader. The exceedingly short time within which the 
book had to be rushed through the press did not allow me 
in all eases to vei'ify the references given in the footnotes 
and in some cases the books, though easily procurable at 
the time of writing this essay, had now become difficult of 
access and for these I had to depend entirely upon the 
notes I had previously made. These shortcomings, how- 
ever, let me trust, are not material. In conclusion 1 can 
only hope that the volume contains enough to justify its 
publication in the present form. 

Senate House ; 

Catcufia, Juljf 17 ^ 1919. 
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BENGALI LITEBArURE 

IN THE 

NINETEENTH CENTURY 
CHAPTER I 


Division of Subject. 

The literature produced since the permanence of the 

British rule in Bengal, which is often conveniently described 

as '^niodern’^ literature, has a character 

The literature why of its own, at once brilliant, diverse, 
called “modern.” 

and complex. To label it in a phrase 

is not onjy difficult but often misleading ; for never was 

there a literature more memorable f()r its rapid development 

and its copious and versatile gifts. It can to-day boast 

of many characteristics, and the central note is lost in 

the extreme diversity of forms and tendencies exhibited. 

It is full of vitality, versatility, and diligence : critical and 

cultured, intensely [>ersoiial and self- regulated ; apparently 

defiant of all laws, of standards, of conventions : yet a little 

reflection will show that in spite of 

The oha^*actcr of mo this diversity of styles and motives, 

‘his epoch a character which 

ita form md motive differentiates it from any other era of 
from its pre-British 

fore.runser. Bengali literature. Can we imagine 

^ Krmakanter Uil being published in the 

age BidySpati or NU-(hrpan in fbat of BhSrat-chandra ? 
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BENGALI LITERATURE 


How difEerent are the problems of life and character which 

Kabikankan paints from those we see reflected in the pages 

of Rabindranath ! What a new world is that of Michael, 

Hem, or Nabln beside that revealed to us by Bijay, 

Ksemananda, or Ram-pi*asad ! What wholly different , 

types, ideas, and aims! It may not be easy to indicate what 

these characteristic differences are, but there can be no 

doubt that our age, although presenting, as it does, instances 

of a dozen different styles, certainly possesses its own 

unmistakable Zeitgeist in phraseology 

Hence the necessity substance which distinguishes it 

ofasepwrato treatment " 

in epite of historic con. from all other ages. What these 

*‘**“**‘^* characteristic points of difference are 

we shall see clearly as we proceed in our study of the 

literature itself ; but at the outset it must be admitted that 

modern Bengali literature, as such, has surely a claim for 

treatment peculiarly suited to itse.lf. 

But it would be a difficult problem in social dynamics 
to fix any thing like an exact date for 
The starting point. this change in the tone of the litera- 
ture or to trace it back to its social 


causes. Broadly speaking, our literature began, no doubt, 
with the permanence of the British rule and the spread of 
western ideas ; but these events cover almost a century from 
1757 to 1S57. The death of Bharat-chandra in 1700, only 
three years after Plassey, in which we reach a political and 


Tho datofi nsuuMy loid 
generally aoco]»tovl aro 
1760 and ; tut 
both aoom urbiuMiy. 


social cause of the great change, is 
often tahen as the typical date ; but it 
might also be contended that the 
death of l.S\ar Gupta in 1858 marks 


the end of (ho most t'ffective note in the older enirent of 


literature and the beginning of tho new era. Yet both 


these dates, it is obvious, are purely arbitrary points. For 
the modern tone in literature can hardly be detected in any 
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No exact date can bo 
fixed; but 1800 A.D. 
may be taken as the 
approximate one. 


thing written after 1760 till almost half a century 
elapses ; on the other hand, i he growth o£ this new trend 
in literature may be detected some half a century earlier 
than 1858, and l§var Giipfca himself is not wholly free 
from the new influence. If an approximate date is neces- 
sary, it is to be found somewhere ?n the first quarter. of the 
19th century ; and the year 1800 is usually, and may be 
roughly, taken to be the starting 
point. But it must be borne in mind 
that such approximation of a date is 
intended, more or less, merely to 
facilitate classification. Some misguided critic ha»C‘t)een 
induced to baptise this era of literature as the Victorian 
age. Such a nomenclature is not only mistaken but also 
misleading; for, as put by a well-known critic of the 
present day, ‘^neither reigns nor years, nor centuries, nor 
any ^arbitrary measure of time in the gradual evolution of 
thought can he exactly applied, or have any formative 
influence. A period of so many years, having some well- 
kuown name by which it can be labelled, is a mere artifice 
of elassi'icatioii.^’^ Subject to this caution, however, we 
may safely take 1800 to be the starting point in the new 
era of Bengali literature. 

But the historian of literature cannot, however, 
overlook the long dead-season for 
fifty years which preceded the 
year 1800; for although in this 
period we have scanty literature, yet 
work of another kind was being 
accomplished in these apparently 
barren years. From the battle of 
Plassey to the beginning of the 19th 


Tefc we are bound to 
take account of the 
moat eventful period 
between 1 760 an d 1800; 
and the period, .1 800- 
1868, though not rich 
in actual productit>ii, is 
yet its formative stage 
and its importance can 
not be ignored. 


^Frederic Harrison, Studies in Early Vidm-ian Literatwre^ p. 2. 
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century, mighty revolutions were occuring not only in 
the political and the social but also in the literary history 
of Bengal In an historical study of literature, the far- 
reaching significance of these years cannot surely be 
ignored. On the other hand, although the first half of 
the lt>th century till 1858 is comparatively barren from 
a strictly literary point of view, yet this was the formative 
period of modern literature, and the early devoted labours 
of the various philanthropic Europeans and Indians, 
whose memory is still cherished by grateful Bengalis, 
had sown the seeds which, when the time came, 
broke into the rich and lovely after-growths of modern 
times. 

We, therefore, propose, taking 1800 A.D. to be roughly 
the year of commencement,^ discuss 

(O*lntro(lucto^ decide, first of all, by way of 

troipccfc, 1760-1800. introduction, the question of origins, 
with a prelimjnary recapitulation of 
the causes and circumstances, political, social, and literary 
which leil to the beginning of modern literature. This 
will involve a cursory review of the ])eriod between 1757 
(or 1760) and 1800 in its various aspects, and its bearing 
upon literature. From 1800, the year of the foundation 
of the Fort William College and the 
formation of the SrirSmpur Mission, 
to 1825, the year of the publication 
of the last volume of Carey’s Dictionary and the laying 
of the foundation-stone of the Hindu College, we have a 
|)eriod of very great importance in our literature from 
an historical rather than a literary point of view : for we are 
<kmcerned here with the early beginnings of our literature, 
with the labours of the Missionaries and the Civilians, 
and with the early efforts, public and private, for the 
spread of British education in Bengal. From 1825 1 to 
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1858, the year of the death of l4var Gupta and thte first 
appearance of Michaers diikmae, 
^”^^8^^858* followed within five years by the pub- 

lication of TihUamii, Ntl-darpan and 
Du}ye8-nandim,we are in a transitional period of ^reat 
• ferment on every side, during which llie country, awakened 
to new energies, was struggling to break fresh ground 
by assimilating the wealth of new ideas now brought before 
it. All the greatest strifes, social, religions, and literary 
were fought, though not completely won, during this 
period of awakened activity. The problem of English 
education now decisively settled, the triumph of the^West 
was fully proclaimed ; and the literature as well as the 
society, in trying to adjust itself to this new order of things, 
began t^take a distinctly new tone and colour. This 
was the era of the Reforming Young Bengal. The various, 
plentiful, but inferior literature produced during these 
years in which new experiments were tried, new veins 
of thought opened, a new public and a new order of 
writers created, prepared the way for the great flood-tide 
which began with 1858. From the latter date we 

have a third epoch of great fertility, 
^"^8684^"' ’brilliant achievement, and 

promise, during which all the older 
ideas of life and literature were being revolutionised 
and transmuted into things better suited to the needs 
of the new era. The Literary Young Bengal came to 
take the lead. 

Our enquiry in the following pages will be chiefly 
confined to the tracing of the origins, to the well-meant 
bat scarcely fruitful activity of pioneer authors who range 
over a seemingly dull and barren period at the commence- 
ment of our literary history. We need not lament, how- 
evfTi that at the beginning of our acquaintance, we do 
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not see our litemtare SLt its best, that we are not introduced 
at once to a Homer. We have, it is true, to plod wearily 
through a mass of indifferent writings 

Scpc and method of whose charm, if any, seems to have 
the present enquiry. palled, before we come to a single 

good writer of importance * but it 
is well that we should do so. It enables us to examine the 
foundations more critically and get the parts of history into 
true proportion and connection. W^e are apt to pass lightly 
over the early beginnings of literary history as a stage that 
we have outgrown and lay greater stress upon periods more 
engaging : but uo theory is more inaccurate or insufficient 
than that ivhich des[)ises the historic estimate and bids us 
look only to the ‘best’ or the ‘principal’ things. In an era 
of evolutionary jdiilosophy, it would be idle to investigate 
any manifestation of the spirit of nature or of^ man apart 
fiom its origin and growth. We can not despise the bar- 
barian for the civilised man, as Hume perhaps would have 
done; for to the student of modern sociology, the barbarian 
becomes important in liis orgauic relation to the civilised 
man, and the whole “ social series,” to cpiote a phrase of 
Mill’s, must be studied step by step tlirough the various 
stages of develo])ineiit. No more can the historian of 
literature ignore the rude unshaj^ecl farrago of writings 
which always precedes the literature of a finer stuff; for the 
one can never be studied intelligently without the help of 
the other. The literature, therefore, wdiich is represented, 
in ix)etry and in }>rose, by the great names of Michael and 
Bankim, must be studied in the light of the no-literature 
that is represented by the lesser names of Carey and 
Mrivunjay. It is no waste of time to trace step by step the 
way in which we have laid the foundations of a national 
literatui'e which, if not rich in present accomplishment, is 
radiant with the promise of the future. 



CHAPTER II 


Introductory Retrospect. 

Circa. 1760-1800. 

Taking 1800 A.D. to be roughly the date of commence- 
ment of the modern era of Bengali Literature,, we find, 
however, that it is not until nearly half a century elapses 
that we come across any literature strictly deserving the 
name. In the meantime if we p^use 
The neceBRity of n. for a moment and look at the political 

S’^re,:;u;;r’’trtho of the country and the 

general condition of general Condition of the people, from 
Bengal between 1760- , . . „ 

1800, 17 GO to the beginning of the 19th 

^ century, we shall find that it was an 

age in which v\ e can hardly expect any quiet development 
of literature under favourable political and social conditions. 
Tt will bt profitable at the outset to study here, however 
briefly, the general history of the period in relation to its 
literature : for every history of literature must always have 
a hack-ground of political and social history. 

The political history of Bengal in the latter half of the 
18tli century is essentially the history of the rise, growth, 
and gradual establishment of the British rule. The 
so-called battle of 1757 is usually 

llisfi and growtli of ^nd popularly regarded as marking 
the English power. ^ turning point in tbe history of 

Bengal : but it is well-known that 
this petty rout,^ usually glorified with the association 

‘ So designated by Lyall, liise of the Brittf^h Dominion in India^ 
p, 107. See Hill, Bengal in 1750^57^1. ccif and coiii $ also III. 212; 
PirnJlnger, Introduction to the Fifth Beportf Vcl.T, p. i-iii, and references 
cited therein. 
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of undying military renown, was not directly productive 
of any fresh privilege to the English power; nor did it, in 
itself, affect the political destiny of 
Position of the Eng- the Country. Clive himself did not 

^dle of "mb perhaps know what he had won, 

osntury. although later on his tendency to 

exaggerate the value of his services led 
him to magnify his achievements ; nor did the servants of 
the Company, at that time, attach much importance to this 
incident ; still less were they aware of any definite act of 
Conquest usually associated with this battle. The general 
idea " writes Luke Scrafton, who had intimate knowledge 
of the English affairs in 1757, ‘^at this time entertained by 
the servants of the Company was that the battle of Plassey 
did only restore us to the same situation we were in before 
the capture of Calcutta; the Subah was conceived to be as 
independent as ever, and the English returned into their 
commercial character.’’* No fresh commercial privileges 
were asked of Mir Jil^far nor were any wanted by the 
Company who were content with the terms granted to 
them in As yet there was hardly any important 

acquisition of territory by the Company who, more mind- 
ful of their commercial interests than anything else, 
chose to seek umbrage" tinder the shadow of the Moham- 
medan power, itself declining. Even in 1765, Clive 
flattered liiinsell that he had “ revived the power of the 
Great Mughal,^''* and for a long time after Plassey, 

* Lu^o ScrjiftO!!, ObficrvahoTifi on Mr, VimfiitiurrB Karrative^ p, 2. 

* \ (unsittfxrt , *’l Hk Tr^ uncart ion in Bengaly vol. i, p* 24, 

The with MlrJu'fur h h\ Aichimny Collection of Treaties 

Ptr. Vol. l\p. Verolijt, Vfrfr c>/ ihp Hue and Progress etc. of 

tinylish Q^ternmcnf of Bcoynl, p. 143.44, 

* Letter of tlie Governor uiul St-loct Committee to the Court, Sep. 

80, 1765, quoted In Prrmfngor, op. cit, p. viii. ^ 
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whatever territory the Company held, it held not on terms 
of military conquest but as a g^rant from a superior 
Mohammedan power. There was, no doubt, a fiction 
involved in all these proceedings — a masquerade as Clive 
, chose to describe it — ^yet the English at this time held 
ground in Bengal chiefly as trader and secondarily as 
revenue-collector under the Mogut Emperor. The 
term “ British Empire in India'* obtained currency from 
its first bold use in 177*2 by Warren Hastings, who for 
the tirst time disclosed a deeper sense of the respon- 
sibilities of empire ; but the possession of the sovereign 
rights by the Nawab was still recognised, and the long 
debate,^ vohemontl}" carried on, in the Court and on the 
Council Board, on the question of sovereignty in Bengal, 
would go to sliow how little the English trading company 
at this time was conscious of any conquest of the country 
by its military power, and how greatly it was conscious 
of the instability of its own footing. 

But though Plassey cannot be directly credited to 

have brought into being the British empire in Bengal, 

yet the great empire of the Mogul and its subahdar-ship 

in Bengal were gradually breaking down. The period 

between 1757 and 1765 witnessed also the down-fall of 

the French commercial settlements which left Bengal 

open to the English. In spite of 

CoMimeroialism as a these and other opportunities, it 
dominating? factor in 

tho Company’s policy. took nearly half a century, however, 
for the British rule to establish 
itself firmly in Bengal. One of the chief reasons for 
this was that, during these years, commercialism was 
the dominating factor in the policy of the Directors of 
the Company ; and it was by slow degrees that they 
departed from their original commercial position. About 

' Firminger, op. cit, p, xiv-xxi: p. oolvi.oolvii. 
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the time of Clive’s second mission, no doubt, a schism 
arose in the Court of Directors which heralded a 
fundamerttal change in the character of the Company. 
One party was for trade alone, the other supported Clive 
in his proposal to accept the DewanI and thus incur the» 
responsibility of government. In 1761, the Court wrote 
to its agents in India, declaring that trade was to be 
combined with warfare, fortification, military prudence, 
and political government.’’^ But this military precaution 
was urged chi (‘fly for the protection of trade and, although 
the break-up of the Mohammedan rule was beginning to offer 
vast opportunities to the trader to become a soldier and a 
politician, the Court always insisted upon an attitude 
of non-intervention and peremptorily disapproved, on more 
than one occasion, the intention (^f its agents for territorial 
acquisition when such a step did not also extend their 
sales and ])roflts.^ 

It was hy slow degrees, therefore, that the company of 
caleuiating shop-keepers turned into earnest empire-builders. 

Gradually they began to acquire 
un.l zcuiindary rights, monopolise revenue, 

jiciiuiHition of |M)\vor. assume civil control, and step by 

stc]) exclude the Mohammedan 
(iovornmenl hy d(*stro}ing its flnancial and military 
siipi-cmacy. 'This long proe(‘S’s of gradually exhausting 
and approp'iating the functions of the existing govern- 
ment, whicli. however, nn'ant, as it did, half a century of 
misery to the people, lirst bt'gan with tiie grant of the 
ihstriets of Uiu-dwan, Midnapnr, and Chittagong in 1760 . 
The nect‘ssities of rovenu'* administration compelled the 
Ch)mpany to huild u]) a system of internal government 

* in t . ^ . liwtiinsoii, I he Tytuit' of the Enst Imdiu Company^ 
o 67. 

* Esp. Letter io Hnupfal, Match 16, 1768, quoted in Auber, Rish and 
Proyr0S» etc. %oL ii, p 185. 
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and consolidate its military power ; but it was >iOt till the 

grant of the Dewani in 1765 that it began to obtain a 

complete control over finance, over the administration of 

civil justice, and over the entire 

Aocession to tho military defence of the country. 

The accession tu the Dewan% which, 

however, was declined by the Directors 

on a former occasion, imposed upon the British traders 

the duties of administration. They began to exercise every 

prerogative of tlie sovereign save that of criminal 

justice. ^ But even tlien, though real masters of the country, 

they preferred to wear the mask of double government. 

By this device, to all the abuses of the ancient system 

of government were superadded all the evils of a new 

system of divided authority. The 

State of Bengal under people grew uncertain as to where 
the Double Govern- ^ ^ V 

ineiit. his obedience was due.^ The Nawab, 

though theoretically left in his full 
glory as subahdar, was, in the language of Clive, 
a shadow and a name,’^ and was deprived of every 
independent military and hnancial support of his executive. 
The Hon’ble Company, on the other hand, though actual 
sovereigns, pretended to be nothing more than mere passive 
recei\ ers of profits and revenues, and the shadow of the 
NaAvab was a convenient covering for all their acts of 
exaction and opiiression. The country was idaced under 
extensive misrule. The individual British adventurer, in 
the service of the Company, brought up, since the days of 
Clive, in the tradition of aggression, dethronement, spolia- 
tion, and extortion, considered high-handed proceedings as 
his time-honoured privilege, grown out of the anomalous 
way in which the British power came into being. These 

^ Field, Regulation$ of the Bengal Code, latrod., p. 4. 

• Verelgt, op, cit, App. p. 122, 
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servants of the Company, abroad with a nominal salary, 
were cominjo; home laden with such colossal fortune, often 
acquired with no clean hand, that the ^ Indian Nabob ^ 
became a scandalously proverbial terra. Every vice which 
is the offspring of unlimited authority and insatiable avarice, 
flourished unchecked. The ]>apers relating to the conduct ' 
of the Company’s servants and their underlings on 

the whole question of internal trade,' of receiving presents, 
Tho conduct of tto and other corrupt and pernicious 
Coitipaiiy’H sorvanis practices, remain as an indelible blot 
in the early records of the Company’s history.* 

It is not easy to imagine today what suffering this 
meant to th(i country. The anarchical stale in which the 
provin(?es were [daced not only contributed powerfully to 

its impoverishment but it absolutely 
What it meant te i- i 

the country. dissolved the government ot the 

country so far as the protection of 
the peo))le was concerned. The ' truculent. Mohammedan 
or the Mahratta was, in his day, a tyrant from fitful 
caprice, from lax police and unchecked violence. But the 
cold calculating Anglo-Indian was a tyrant from prescience, 
and liis tyranny, with his superior slirewdness and power 
of organisation, was a system in itself, which extending, 
as it did, to every village market and every manufacturer’s 
loom, tomdied the trades, the occupations, and the lives of 
the people very closely.- His commercial cupidity, under 

' Sco, for iii«t!u;c.c, Uiroctor’K Letter, anted Fob. H, 1764 ((luoted in 
the SVeend. Ut'ivrt (hr Committae, l772) ; Clive’s Letter to 

tht» Oiieotors, eintetl Sop. aO, 1765 (Third Rep. 177H, App. pp. 391*98, 
MTr KriwimV L<*ttcr. dated March 26, 1762; also ihnl, dated May, 1762*; 
Ua^t intrs’ Lott, rs to tho Covenior, dati'd May 13 and 26, 1762 ; ibid, dated 
April 25, 1762; Van.sitiapt, op. n’f li. pp. SO-81, iii. 74, iii 381 ; Verelst, op. 
cif. p 8 and p. 16 ot s.m; , Acoount of Cray, Uosid.*nt at Maldah, quoted 
in Vorolst, ly ^49 ; fin,, < etc., p 19M94 ; Mill, History 

Bk iv. pp. ;ilso p, 392 ot seq ; Seir Mutaqhcrin i\i. sec. xiv. 

o«p. p. 2Ul et 

» VansitUrt’s Letter to the Proprietors of India Stock, 1767, pp 88 
89, 93, quoted in Mill, op. ru. hi p, 431 footnote. ^ ’ 
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a system of monopoly and coercion, deprived the country 
of those sources of wealth, of those rights of free produc- 
tion and free barter which they had enjoyed undefr good 
and bad government alike.’'* The consequences were too 
evidently exemplified in the ruin of the entire inland trade 
and manufacture, in the decline of agriculture under 
oppressive systems of land-settlements, in the diminution 
of the specie, and in the general distress of the poor. The 
reputation of the English was so bad in Bengal that no 
s(>o»^er did a European come into one of the villages " than 
all the shops were immediately locked up and all the people 
for their own safety ran away."‘^ “ The sources of 
tyranny and oppression " said Clive in his memorable letter 
to the Directors, “ which have been opened by the 
European agents acting under the authority of the Com- 
j)any’s scM’vants and the numberless blaek agents and 
sub-agents, acting also under them, will, I fear, be a 
lasting reproii li to the English name in this country."® 
In t77'Z, the Select (/ornmitice express themselves 
bound to lay o])en to the view of the Directors a series 
of transactions too notoriously known to be suppressed, 
and too affecting to their interest, to the character and 
to the existence of the Company in Bengal, to escape 
unnoticed and uucensured ; transactions which seem to 
d< inonstrate that every spring of tiieir government was 
smeared with eorrnption : that principles of rapacity and 
oppression universally prevailed, and that every spark of 
sentiment and public s})irit was lost and extinguished in 
the unbounded lust of unmerited wealth." Even 

^ 11. C. Dutt, Economic History, p 27 and pp. 30-31. 

^ Memoirs of a Oenilcman who resided for several years in the East 
Indies, quoted in Robinson, op. cit.^ p 70. 

^ Clive’s Letter to the Directors, dated Sep. 30th, 1766 (Third 
Report^ App, p. 391 et. seq.) 

Third Report ^ 1772, App. No. 86, 
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Hastings* declared as early as 1762 that 'Mhe country 
people are habituated to entertain the most unfavourable 
notion of our government” and Verelst ^ asked in 1772 
** How could we make the sordid interests of the trader 
coi'isistent with that unbiased integrity which must 
reconcile the natives to a new dominion ? ” Nothing 
would be a more apt and incising description of the 
miserable state of the country than the celebrated simile 
of the author of the Srir M in whi';h he compares 
it to the predicament of an untenant(‘d house infested 
by robbers but having no mast(‘r to protect it. 

The Anglo-Indian society, it.self degraded^ made light 
of such unrighteous proec^edings : and t.ie ])rivate morals of 
t he (%)mpany’s servants W(*r(* no bettor 

O^tho ComiiaiiyTKoi" tlian their jHihlic conduef. Hat-tinjfs 
vantH no bolter than |>j,j|jp Francis lived in open 

adultery ; and extravagant rumours 
were afloat with respect to the latter’s card-winnings. The 
morals of the majority of the (’ompanyV servants are 
truthfully, if grossly, portrayed in the weekly Hicky’s 
(iazette ^ , jnihlislied a hundred years ago ; and it is well- 
known that this notorious paper, itself conducted by one of 
‘*the most objectionable rowdy that ever landed in Calcutta,” 
was ruined by incurring Hastings^ displeasure for making 
public the strictly private arrangement by which tlie”wife 
of the German adverturer and portrait -painter had become 
the wife of the great Governor-General. Sunday was 
not only given np to horse-racing, card-gambling, and 

‘ Hastiiur’a Lt tlor, dufed Aj>. 26, 1762 quoted in K. C. Dutt, 
up. vit.^ p. 22, 

* Verelst, op. dt.. p, 62. 

* S«i»' Mutctqhenn., iii, 1H6. 

* Husteed, from (f id Calcutta, 1R88, gives many specimens • 

see p 171 ot. stHp (ch. vii.) ; sw also pp.lOU- 170 on the social life of the 
Anglo-Indians. ^ 
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masquerades i but Sunday afternoons ” we are told as 
well as the early morning before the sun was too high in the 
heavens, were frequently taken advantage of to get rid of 
the accumulated evil passions roused between gentlemen, 
who anight be seen, commonly enough, furnished with 
swords and pistols, weeding their way in palanquins towards 
Tolly’s Nullah, as it enters the Hooghly, to settle their 
little differences af t^r the manner of Hastings and Francis ; 
and they not unfreqnently returned with a pistol-bullet 
or a sword-thrust as a memento of their outing and a 
remembrance of the region of Kidder}X)re.”* 

It cannot be denied, however, that the Company’s 
Directors were trying their best to 

The adminifltrativo put dowu this state of things and 

policy of tlio Cora- . , . 

pany’s government, were consistently condemning m un- 
equivocal terms the conduct and 

character of their servants ; yet the policy of the Company’s 
government itself was a faithful reflection of its narrow 
commercial views. In order to enhance the value of his 
Kervic5es, (flive had propagated the pernicious belief that 
India overflowed with riches, and the servants of the 

Company kept up tllis tradition by furnishing perpetually 
flattering accounts of their affairs in India. Notwith- 
standing a knowledge of the pecuniary embarrassments 
of tin* Company, the inadequacy of the revenues, and the 
exh Mistioii of the treasury, the Directors were compelled, 
hy the glorious promises so cotdidently rnadti of unbounded 


‘ III iTUt'l, vvu?, publisliod a entitled “'rbouglits on Duelling’* 

by a ‘‘writer in the flon’blo Company ’b Service,” with a view to ascertain 
itH origin jnul effect on suei«*ty. (Hetini-K&rr, Selection from Calcuttn 
Gazette ii, 5(34). See nl«o Good Old Days of Hon*hle John Company^ 
ch. xxiii and xxx. On the profanation of Sunday, Hee tlie Letter of the 
Dirfictors (1798) and the proclamation of the G -G. Nov. 9, 1798, quoted 
op. cit. ii, p. 36-37. 

* Mill, op. cit, iii. 432. Mill records that “the inflated conceptions 
of Aie nation at large multiplied the purchasers of India stock : and 
it rose us high as 263 per cent.” 
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treasures from India, to take to the desperate course of 
declaring from time to time impossible dividends, which 
had to be kept up by corrupt means and severe exactions 
but which involved the affairs of the Company in further 
financial difficulties. This had the effect of subordinating 
the Court of Proprietors more and more to the influence 
of the stock-brokers. The extraordinary disclosure of mis- 
. government, the difliciency of the Company’s funds, its 
actual state of indebtedness, and the violent allegations 
of corrupt conduct which the Directors and their agents 
mutually threw upon one another raised some ferment in 
England and ultimately led to legislative interference. 
From 1774, the affairs of the Company frequent!}^ 
received the attentions of the Parliament, and the efforts 
of Sir Pldlip Francis succeeded in carrying the judg- 
ment of the Coraj)any’s internal administration from 
the (/ourt of the Directors to the bar of j)ublic opinion in 
England. Bnt this intervention of the Parliament was due 
more to jiartisan animosity than to any statesman-like 
desire to provide India with a better form of government.” 
From Cornwallis’s time, however, the administration of 
India was ]>laeed not, as hitherto hadM)een done, in the 
hands of one of the Company’s servants on the ground 
of local experience but in those of an English nobleman 
of elevated rank, unfettered by all local ties : yet it 
must be ailinitted that there was hardly existing any 
definite rule of adminiatration except that which descended 
to it from its commercial institutions, nor any’' rule of policy 
but that which the accident « of the day supplied.' The 
administration yet remained to be organised and the poli- 
tical }»ower to be consolidated. Verelst,* at the end of 
1769, had already calleil attention to the feebleness and 

‘ Marshamn, llihtory of India^ \'ol, ii p. 4. 

’ Veielst, cit. App. p. 124. 
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want of system in the j^overnmelft at Fort William : and 
the case of Hastings versus Francis, revealed by the state- 
papers, is a memorable testimony to the weakness of the 
central government, so strongly denodheed by the author of 
^the Seif ,J3£vfa*i/ienn.^ The beginning of the r4ineteeiith 
century saw a disappearance of some of these evils, no doubt, 
yet in other respects, it witnessed no material impi'ovement. 
The inevitable conviction, referred to by FrSneis as %* atate 
of ** delirium which took hold of almost every English 
official ill those days was that the DewSni lands were an 
inexhaustible estate for the proiits of the Company : and 
that every conceivable method should be brought to bear 
upon the object of making India pay ; this was declared 
in the official language as ^'keeping up the revenue*’. Effi- 
ciency of government \fas ‘^judged by the standard of 
net gain, by the coarse and ready method of calculating, 
in pies and gundas, tlic increase and decrease of the 
revenue.” If we study the schemes of reform, formu- 
lated from time to ti me, we find that they were framed 
not so much in the interest of the people as in the interest 
of the commercial rulers of Bengal, to which everything 
else was sacrificed. 

Indeed the Hon’ble Company, ak home and in India, 
had reached Jhat depth of ^Opposition 
Its oiyosition to ^ light and freedom which justifies 
even Burke’ii^' ^remest " passages. 
Ignorance was the talisman on which their power over 
the people and the safety of their possessions in India 
were supjx>sed to depend; and to. .^dispel this popular 
ignorance by diffusing knowledge and education, by 
introducing missionaries and schoolmasters, by permitting 
freedom of public criticism was fantastically considered 

• * 8eir Uutaqherin^ vol. iti, p. 186 seq. 

*i^Firminger, op. ciU p, eexr. 

8 ♦ ' . 
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to be the most absurd* and suicidal measure that could be 
devised.” It was not until Wellesley’s time that it was 
thought “ god-like bounty to bestow expansion of 
intellect”.* But even then no healthy public criticism 
was allowed or auffeied upon the act of the government, 
although it must be admitted that the Press, which dates 
its birth in India since 1780, had hardly yet risen from the 
low Id^el of a vile, scurrilous, and abusive print. The 
SrlrSmpur Missionaries could not land or settle anywhere 
in Bengal except under the protection of the Danish flag, 
and when they had set uj> there a printing press or planned 
the first vernacular newspaper, they were afraid of govern- 
ment interference, and had to obtain special permission 
from Lord Wellesley. Even later, the cases of William 
Duane of the World of the notorious James 
i>ilk Buckingham of the Calculi a Journal y who were both 
arrested and deported to Eiiglaiid in the most high-handed 
manner, would be enough to indicate the impatient and un- 
compromising attitude of the government towards fearless 
indejiendence and plain-speaking. From time to time, 
however, attempts were made to liberalise the Company’s 
rule \ but each measure taken was too slow and too late 
to save it from the hemesis of 1857 and the extinction 
in J 858. 

The effect of Jhese political changes and of this 
aafeiinistrative policy on the social and 
Effect of these poli- economic condition of Bengal was 
looial axul economic deep and far- reaching. Thirty 

condition of Bpng«l. years had passed in vacillation 
between the Coin{«.n}’ as the DewSn 
and the NawSb as the Nazim during which, as we have 
seen, the country suffered from endless disoiders and 

* Wellesley, Addressto the Students of the Fort WiUiam College, 
(in Soobnek's Anna!. 0/ Fort Willtam Vollege, p. 498 ). 
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abuses of political govern ment. Grasping and tneroenary 
spirit made the so-called guardians of the pec^le 
inaccessible to the plainest dictates, of reason; josticCr 
and policy and infused in them a total contethpt for public 
welfare. The evils of an alien rule were a^fravat^ by a ‘ 
deep ignorance of the manners and customs of the people 
and by a singular wan4 of identifiea- 

Effecta of SD alioii interei^, — two arficles 

rule. . 

which, as Ghulaia Husain rightly com- 
ments,* are the principles of all union and attachment, 
of all regulation and settlement between the governors 
and the governed. 

During these years, the Mohammedan government 
itself was coming to an inglorious end. The situation 
of Mir |STar was deplorable from the 
Difisolution of the first. Old, indolent, voluptuous, en- 
ment; its effect? dowed with many incurable vices, he 

made a very poor figure-head ; and 
with an exhausted treasury, on the one hand, and vast 
engagements to discharge, on the other, he was driven 
to severest exactions. While his cruelties made him 
detestable, negligence, disorder, and weakness of his 
government exposed him to contempt. Mir KSsim 
was a more capable monarch, and Vansittart® pays a 
well-deserved tribute to his administration. Careful as 
he was of giving offence to the EngKsfi, he could not help 
coming into conflict with them; for, as Vansittart says, 
scarce a day passed but occasion was taken from the most 
trifling pretences to trample on his Government, to seize 
his officers and to insult them with threats and invectives.” 
The executive power and control over criminal justice 
were still left in the hands of the Nawab, whose sovereign 

^ ' 8eir Mut€iqherin,iiulGl, 

* Yanvttarfc, op» ciU yi. 
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authority was acknowledged; yet the Mohammedan 
government, under the dual system, had too much reason to 
complain of their want of influence in the country which 
was '^torn to pieces by a set of rascals, who in Calcutta 
walked in rags, but when they were sent out on gomastah- 
ships, lorded it over the country, imprisoning the ryots and 
merchants, and writing %nd talking in the most insolent 
and domineering manner to the fouzdars^ and officers.”^ 
And this was not confined to a particular spot. “ It would 
amaze you,” writes Mr. Senior, Chief at Kasimbazar, ^Hhe 
number of complaints that daily come before me of the 
extravagancies committed by our agents and gomastahs 
all over the country.”'^ Although the Company had 
now become actually possessed of more than one half 
of the NawaVs revenue, yet the latter was continually 
harrassed by oppressive exactions and became ‘‘ no 
more than a banker for the Company's servants who 
could draw upon him [meaning presents] as often and 
to as great an amount as they pleased. Naturally 
the Nawab had to fall back upon the old method of raising 
from the zemindars what he had himself to render to his 
new masters ; and the tradition of the royal oppression of 
zemindars, lianded down from the da}'s of Murshid 
Kuli Klian, of which vivid ])ictures will be found in the 
i)ages of the Rhizoo-H-Saludu or the Seir Midaqlierhiy was 
revived in the last days of the Mohammedan government in 
Bengal. The situation is vividly, if too sweepingly, narrated 

» Letter of Mr. Uray, President ut Maldali, dated January, 1764, 
quoted in Verclst, op. ci7. iii p. 49 ; see also the Nawab’s Letter, quoted 
in Vausittart, op. iii, 38i. 

• Letter of Mr. Senior, Chief at Kasimbazar, quoted in Vorelst, 
op. cit, p, 49, 

• ake-8 speech, (lateJ Mfti-Cli 00,1772, in Almon’s Defcnf**, X. 14 ; 
see also Hill, op, cit, iil J54 ei eoq. In 17C7, Lord Clive*s own inoome 
waa calculated to be ut least ^96,000. 
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thus by Verelst: “ The violence oi: Meer Cassim in accu- 
mulating treasure and the relaration of Government ill the 
hands of Meer Jaffier equally contributed to confound all 
order, and by removing every idea of right, sanctified in 
some sort the depredations of the liungry collectors. The 
feeble restraint of fear produced little effect : while. the 
increasing necessities of a master afforded at least a pretence 
of an iincontroijed exercise of power throughout every 
department. Inferior officers employed in the collections 
were permitted to establish r, thousand modes of taxation. 
Fines were levied at pleasure without regard to justice: and 
while each felt in his turn the iron rod of oppression, he 
redoubled th*ise extortions on all beneath him. The war in 
which Meer Jaffier v/ns engaged against foreign enemies, 
the struggles of Meer Cassim, which ended with his dis- 
truction, and the usurpations of foreign traders completed 
the scene of universal confusion.*^ ^ 


' Thus the zemindars, unable to make any headway 
against the exorbitant demand and 
zeSar!’" oppression of the NawSb, on the one 

hand, and of the Company’s official 
Nawahs, on the other, were gradually sinking out of sight 
lost in obscurity. Those who survived came out of the 
struggle, impoverished and degraded. These hereditary 
landlords had held the soil from very ancient times with 
quasi-feudal powers and virtually fuled the people within 
their own estates. Inspite of the severe strictures of 
GhuISm Husain‘S that the zemindars are, at all times and 
in all ages, a race incorrigible, it can be easily shown that 
the ancient zemindars as a class did much for the good 
of the country. They maintained order, settled disputes, 
administered justice, and punished crimes ; they encouraged 


Verelat, op. cit, p, 66, 

Beir Mutaqherin iii. p. j204 ft seq. 
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religion and rewarded piety; they fostered arts and 
learning and were patrons of literature. But the iron 
hand of the new system brought ruin upon this heredit^y 
aristocracy. The total change^ in the management of TSe 
revenue, had brought in an innovation by which property, 
along with its administration, not only changed hands but 
was placed on a new foundation, and thus deeply affected 
the condition,, individually as well as 
Effects of fho • iicsw collectively, of the people of Bengal. 
py,tem of land-pouio. introduced in the ceded 

districts, ignored the customary 
rights of the zemindars and sold their estates by 
public auction for increasing the revenue. The result 
was most lamentable. The lands were let out for a short 
term of tliree years to the highest bidder at the auction- 
sale. Men without fortune or character we are told 
became bidders at the sale : and while some of the former 


farmers, unwilling to relinquish their habitations, exceeded 
perhaps the real value in their offers, those who had 
notliing to lose advanced yet further, wishing at all events 
to obtain an immediate possession. Thus numberless 
harpies were let loose to plunder whom the spoil of a 
miserable people enabled to complete the first year’s pay- 
ment. The renters under so precarious a tenure could 
not venture te encourage inferior farmers by advancing 
money, which is seldom repaid within three years ; and 
without the advance, even the implements of husbandry 
were wanting to cultivate the lands.” ^ Even tlie appoint- 
ment of supravisors in 1769 in the approj^riate districts, 
and the two councils, one at Murshidabad and the other 
at Patna, did not work any improvement. The Committee 
of the House of Commons could not help remarking— 
** Seven years ha^l elapsed from the acquisition of the 


Verelst, op, cit, pp, 70-71. 
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Dewani, without the government deeming itself competent 
to remedy the defects/’ 1 The reports of the supravi^rs 
tl^jl^selves^ consisting mostly of antiquarian )r statistical 
essays^ represent the government as having attained the 
.last stage of oppressiveness and barbarifem. 

It is needless to comment on the condition of the ryot 
and the cultivator under this system. 

Coudition of the rjnt jj, country subiect to disorder and 
and the cultivator. , /> . . . i 

revolution, mnnite varieties prevailed, 
as Hunter points out, in the administration of the separate 
districts. Some districts were under the immediate jurisdic- 
tion of the subalidar ; while in others the hereditary zemindar 
preserved the appearance of power, although the jealousy pf 
the subahdar and an inereased taxation left to him little more 
than a nominal authority. The country laboured under the 
disorders of unbounded despotism. To add to this, a 
great national disaster occurred in the temble famine of 
1769-70 which cut off ten to twelve millions of human 
beings. Even before 1769, high prices had given 
indication of an approaching famine but the tax 
was collected as rigorously as ever.® 
1769 ^ 70 *^^^^ Famine of suffering of the people was 

heightened so much by the acts of 
the Company's agents and sub-agents that the Couri 
of Directors indignantly condemned their method 
of profitting by universal distress.”® Hastings, writing 

' Fi/tfi RepoH. p, 4. ofc t-eq. Also see Sixth Repoi't of 1782, App. i ; 
Colebrooke's Supplement to the Digest of Bengal Regulations, pp. 174*190. 

* Hunter, Annah of Rural Bengal, p. 20-21 ; also pp. 399-404. 

* Firminger, op. cit. p. exeix : See also Letter to Bengal dated 
August, 28, 1771, quoted in Auber, op. cit. pp. 354-5. It is difficult to 
say bow far the famine was due to an intentional cornering ** of the 
grain or similar unscmpulous commercial transactions ; but this was 
the widely prevalent complaint, and Stavorinhr (vol I, p. 863) secribes 
the famine partly to the “ monopoly which the English had made 
of the rice,** 
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in 177:^, sets down the loss of population “at least of 
one-third of the inhabitants of the province ; and even 
twenty years later, Cornwallis officially described one-third 
of Bengal left as a jungle, inhabited only by wild beasts. 
Tlie English Knew very little about the country at that^, 
time and did less for its inhabitants. Even state-charity 
was grudged and land-tax was as rigorous as ever. 
Hastings points out in 1772 that “ notwithstanding the 
loss of at least one-third of the inhabitants of the pro- 
vince, and the consequent decrease of the cultivation, the 
nett collections of the year 1771 exceeded even those of 
1708 .” In 1771 , one-third of the eiiJtuiaWe land was 

returned in the })ub]ic accounts as 
Us effects on the land- ^‘deserted”: ill 1776, the entries in 

lord UT'.d the tenant . 

this column exceeded to one-half of 
the whole district, four acres lying waste to every seven. But 
the Com[)any increased its demands from less than £100,000 
sterling in 1772 to close on £112,000 in 1776.^ One-third 
of tlie generation of peasants had been swept away and a 
whole generation of onee rich families had been reduced to 
indigence. The revenue-farmers who had been unable to 
realise the tax were stripped of their office, shorn of their 
lauds, and thrown ultimately into [>rison. The zemindars 
who had liitherto lived like semi-independent chiefs, fared 
worse ® : and Sir William Hunter rightly remarks that 
^^from the year 1770, the ruin of the two-thirds of 
the old aristocracy of Lower Bengal dates. 

The great Famine also deeply affected the relation of 
the tenant to the landlord and of the landlords to one 
another- Nearly one-third of Bengal fell out of tillage : 

’ Hunter, op, cif, p. 03-64. 

* Hunter (op. c/f. p. 66 ff.) cites the well-known cases of the 
Maharaja of Burdwan, the Raja of Kadia, and Rani Banwan; of 
Rajshahi. 
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and the scarcity ot the cultivators, at a time when there 
was more land than men to till it, gave the ryot the advan* 
tage over the zemindar, who was now com]>elled to court 
the peasant and make him tempting offers. This not 
only led to the growth of the two classes bf resident and 
*non-resident ryots and to a constant friction between them 
but it also added to the general misery by fostering violent 
feuds and quarrels among landed proprietors who had 
eagerly begun to bid against one another for the hus- 
bandman. These armed feuds between the landlords very 
sjreatl}^ disturbed the repose of the districts^ and it is 
no wonder that the zemindars are described in contem- 
porary records as continual disturbers of the peace of the 
province’’, x 

From the time of this Famine also, robbery and 
dacoity became disastrously prevalent. Large tracts 
of land around every village grew into 4ihick jungles 
which fostered not only wild beasts 
I, orrT«d dacoity. S®''® umbrage to terrible gangs of 

robbers. Besides the numerous and 
prosperous classes like the whu practised robbery as 

a hereditary calling, and the bands of cashiered soldiers 
who turned vagrants, there were thousands of people 
who were driven by destitution to the desperate course of 
plundering, and from 1771 the suppression of these lawless 
sects, who sometimes roved about the country in armies many 
thousands strong,*-^ was a matter of serious consideration to 
the Council. Organised outrages took place within an 
ear-shot from the seat of government. Long records how 


* Hunter, op, cit.^ pp. 60-61, p. 86. 

* See a graphic account of the effects of dacoity iu the Kegulatiou 
of 1772 (36th Eeg.), quoted iu Colebrooke’s Bupplement to the Digest 
p. l-l9. Also see Huuter, op. cit, pp. 69 et. seq. 

4 
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in 1780 a very terrible case of robbery, accompanied by 
incendiarism and violence, occurred in 
Insecurity of life Calcutta in which about 15,000 houses 

and property. 

were burnt down and nearly 200 
people were killed.* Dacoity and robbery, with all its 
incidental terrors, prevailed in Bengal for more than three 
quarters of a century,^ and left the life and property of 
the people absolutely insecure. 

The ancient police system, whether it consisted of the 
system of the village watchman, or of the migdees^ or of the 
tkanadars, as we find in the Bengal of 1760, was in a dis- 
organised state when the English came into ix)wer, and was 
quite insufficient for the preservation 

The Police svBtom. „ . n i • 

of the peace or . tor the apprehension 
of thieves and gang-robbers. There was collusion with 
the criminals not only on the part of the petty zemindars, 
as the early •dministrators of Bengal tell us, but also on 
the part of these regularly constituted keepers of the public 
jieace.® To meet the disorders of the country, the Fauj- 
dtiri system was established in 1774 : but it is well-known 


‘ Loi))];, Calcultn in Olden Time, p. 37. See also Busteed, op. cit. 
p. 157; Good Old Days, ch. xviii', Seton-Karr, op. cit. ii, 213-14, 233; 
Forrest, Selections from State Pa})crs } Warren Hastings, ii. 289. 

• Kaye (Ad7ninistraturn of the Hast India Company, III, ii and 
iii) gives an account of Thuggee and Dacoity in later years. Fven as 
late as 1810, we find Lord Minto (Minute, dated Nov. 24, 1810) writing, 

nionstrcius and disorganised state of society existed under the eye of 
the supreme British authorities and almost at the very seat of the 

Govertnneni The people are perishing almost in our sight : every 

week’s delay is a doom of slaughter and torture against the defenceless 
inhabitants of very i)opnlou8 countries.” 

• The greater Komindars had always a large number of troops at 
their disposal and sonieiimes the village watchman was enrolled on the 
oftablithment of the xemindars. They were employed not only in 
their original capacity but also in the oollection of the revonue. Bzten- 
eive duties similarly were expected from the Faujdftr. 
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how vigorously the intern was criticised by the opposition 
members of the Council and condemned as oppressive by the 
author of the Seir Mutaqk^tnA It was candidly admitted 
by the Resolution of April 6, 1786, that the establishment 
of faujdars and thSnadSrs “ has by experience been found 
not to produce the good effects intended by the institution’’. 
On the old division of authority between the Nazim and 
the Dewan, the executive power including criminal adminis- 
tration was allotted to the Nazim while the DewSn possess- 
ed the civil jurisdiction. The establis ment of two courts 
of justice, the Dewani and the Paujdari ^Adalat, which were 
controlled by the superior Sadar Dewan! and Nizamat 
^Adalats at the Presidency of Fort 
The Byafcem of crinii. William, was made by the Regulations 

iial and civil justice. , . . 

of the Committee of Circuit ^ chiefly 
on the basis on this old distinction. One of the effects of 
the Regulations referred to was to transfet the Courts of 
Appeal from Muishidabad to Calcutta and to give the 
C'ollector the right to preside over local civil courts and 
keep vigilance over the local criminal courts ; yet the crimi- 
nal jurisdiction of the Nawab was not taken away nor were 
miscarriages of justice and long-felt abuses removed by these 
Regulations. The establishment, for the Mayor’s Court, of 
the Supreme Court in Calcutta, to which Francis was so 
stoutly opposed, brought, again, in its train a number of 
notorious evils, and one need hardly recall Macaulay’s 
account of the high-handed proceedings of this Court. 
It was not until 1790 that the superintendence of criminal 
justice throughout the province was accepted by the 
English,® and judicial administration was not placed 

^ Seir Mutaqherin^ iii. p. 176-179. See Fifth Heportf pp. 43 et. aeq. 

” Oolebrooke, op. cit. 1-14 ; also quoted and discussed in Firminger, 
ep. cit. pp. coxii 0 t aeq. 

* fomwallis^a Minute, December 3, 1790 ; also Begulation V and IX 
of 1793. Also Pifth Beportf pp. 29-49 : Seton-EafTi ComwaUii, pp. 88-94* 
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upon a sound footing until many years elapsed. Even 
in 1793, the preamble to the several Regulations of 
that year show that there must have be^n much confusion, 
abuse of justiee, delay in procedure, and uncertainty of 
jurisdi^^tion in civil and criminal courts. . 

Hie reforms of Cornwallis were not only in the rigfht 
(lirectioij in the.se respects but they also struck a note of 
sysrnpathy with the poor sufiPerin^ ryot. But the ruin of the 
zemindars, be^un by MTr !KSsim and hastened by the ijavd 


K(*f’orm8 of 170«^. 


settlement, was finally completed by 
the celebrated measure of 1793, 


which, thoii<^h it did credit to the benevolent intentions of 
Cornwallis proved at least for the time being disastrous 
to many an ancient aristocratic family of Bengal. It would 
he out of place to discuss here this measure in all its 
boanngs,^ but it must be admitted that it was not only 
insufficient in affording protection^ to the ryot against 
the »aok-renti ng power of the zemindar but it also 
became the rnr^ans of many old zemindaries. 

It ert'ated a class of landlords destitute for the most part 
of }mi»!io spirit and higher culture. The principle of the 
perinanenee of assessment, co-operating with splendid ferti- 
lity of the (ianges valley, afforded, no doubt, a happy 
prosj>t*L't of peaceful multiplication of the people and spread 
of civilisation, yet the wealthy ancient aristocracy, which 
tor a long time constituted the main support of society and 
the great patron of arts and literature, was slowly breaking 
dowi\ under the stringent rules which put up their large 
estates to public auction at the mercy of the highest bidder. 
Ihe class of u[)-start zemindars who stepped into tiieir 


^ StH> oil this question, rioia, op. Tif ; Harrington’s .Ana/ j/8is ; Seton- 
Karr, CormraUw, ch. ii ? Heport, p. 12 et. $eq ; Mill, op. cit, bk. yi 
ch: i K. C. Dutt, op. cit, ch. v, etc. * 
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place could not be expected to possess the same inherited 
tradition of culture and refinement as marked the ancient 
aristocracy of the land. Side by side with these, there 
was created another class of landlords by tlie very measure 
itself; for under the new law, the mere collector of the 
revenue was, in many cases, invested with every proprietory 
right in the land. 

Before passing from this cursory account of thedissolu-^ 
tion of the Mohammedan government and the ruin of the 
zemindars, it would not he out of place to refer to 
the depraved moral influence of the 
Mohammedan court upon the courts of 
the noblemen and also ujwn the society 
in general. The vivid pages of the Seir Muta^Aerin has 
already made familiar to us the depth of luxury, debauchery, 
and moral depravity of the period, and GhulSm Husain intone 
place offers a few bitter remarks on the ethicality of Murshi* 
dabad. ^ ‘‘ |t must be observed he says that in those days 
Moorshoodabad wore very much the appearance of one of 
Loth^s towns ; and it is still pretty much the same to-day. 

Nay, the wealthy and powerful, having set apart 

ftfums of money for these sorts of amours, used to show the 
V7‘riy and to entrap and seduce the unwary, the i)oor, and 
the feeble ; and as the proverb says — so is the king, so 
becomes his people , — these amours got into fashion.” It is 
no wonder, therefore, that this atmosphere of luxury and 
moral degeneration did not fail to vitiate the general moral 
tone of society, especially of the upper classes. Public 
opinion was so low that very many forms of shameless vice, 
often accompanied by cruelty and violence, attracted 
little condemnation and received less punishment. It 
reminds one of the days of Charles II and his courtiers. It 


^eir Mutaqhtrinf iii, p. €||5. 
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18 needless tx) recapitulate details : but it may be noted that 
hardly any of the worthies of this period, whether Hindu 
or Musalman, could ever show, both in their public and 
private life, a perfectly clean record. One can easily 
understand from this the degenerate tone in the writings 
of the period, which sprang up chiefly round the courts 
of these rajas or zemindars who were the dispensers of the 
daily bread of the poets. Even the work of the devout 
RSrn-prasad or of the illiterate Kabiwalas was not entirely 
free from this almost universal taint. 

Next to the zemindars, came the class of learned 
Brilhmans, the other important factor of the social fabric, 
who sufteretl no less from these political and social changes. 
Even in tins period of anarchy and oppression, the priestly 
cla*<s, however fallen or cried down in modern times, was 
recognised as the head of society, as the spiritual guide 
and enlightener of the race. Whatever damaging influence 
their miurh -too-decried exclusiveness might have produced, 
it t^annot he denied that as a class they hardly ever 
fell below this high expectation. The occupation of the 
Brn.hinajis, although on the decline, had not yet lost 
its ancient lustre and dignity and 
''’■«*'® "'®*' among them still who 
were, as of yore, capable of fear- 
less acts of self-sacritiee for the good of the community. 
The Brahmans were not only the educators of the nation 
hut also its lawgivers, its judges, and at times its acknow- 
ledged head and dictator in social matters. Although 
literature was not their profession, their sphere of usefulness 
consisted in their interest in mental and spiritual culture. 
Bnt a change of the deepest kind wa-s coming over the 
spirit of this ancient and honoured class. After the 
political storm of the century had blown over, the BriSbmans 
found themselves utterly neglected, nay, humiliated and 
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ruined. They had not oply lost the patronage at court 
and of the great landed aristocracy, who always revered 
their learning and piety, but they also found Ihetnselves 
losing, together with their atieii|i^^ presl^^ free 

charitable gifts of landed property te wbidklike^ mainly 
’looked np for their support. A rii'giihjifiCf"^, wm passed 
in 1793 for enquiry into the validity of various existing 
LaMeraJ grants : and as a direct result of this, many 
of these presum-d charitable grants were cancelled. 
This dealt a severe blow to the poor Brahmans, who 
thus shorn of their land and their glory, became more 
and more dependent than ever for their living on the 
gifts of the lower classes to whose tastes and superstitions 
they were now compelled to pander. The most enlighten- 
ed among them, no doubt, remained isolated or retired 
into obscurity in moody silence ; but the majority of l!hem 
did everything in their power to please the mob, who 
were now almost their only customers. With the fall of 
the Brahmans, however, there was no doubt tbe rise of the 
powerful middle class ; but the ruin of tin’s hereditary 
intellectual class was a loss in itself. The axe was laid 
at the root of ancient learning and ancient culture ; the 
iurtuence which produced the sublime in Hindu civilisa- 
tion vanished, the influence which produced the supersti- 
tious and the ridiculous in it increased. Such was the 
state of knowledge and culture at the beginning of the 
last century that Jayanarayan - Tarkapanchanan in his 
preface to the Sarvadarhana Samgraha had to lament that the 
j)undits of his time never cared to read more than four 
books in tsheir lifetime ; and just before the foundation of 
Calcutta Sanscrit College, such, was the ignorance of the 
Bengali pundits that none of them could enlighten 
Sir William Jones on the subject of ancient Sanscrit 
d4^ma. 
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This decline of the society and the intellect of Bengal 
is almost synchronous with and, no 

Inherent ^usee of Joubt, was facilitated by the decay 
social decline; the 

Caste system. of Mohammedan rule and the pre- 

valence of the Company's misrule ; 
but the process, slow enough to be almost imperceptible, 
was, however, not due to this circumstance alone. The 
political and social causes no doubt hastened the 
decadence already afoot : but it would be hasty and uii- 
philosophic.ll to attribute everything to such extraneous 
causes. There was something wrong in the social struc- 
ture itself to account for this decadence. A little re- 
flection wdll show that the Hindu society carried within 
itself the germs of its own decay. However beneficial the 
institution of caste might have been to the ancient society, 
of which it formed the universal and natural basis, it 
cannot be doubted that its exclusiveness, in course of time, 
gave rise to a monopoly, which, like the monopoly of the 
mcdiac'val monks of Europe, proved injurious to intellec- 
tual progress beyond a certain stage. Within the small 
[irivileged hereditary class to whicli the spread of know- 
ledge was confined, the arts and sciences, no doubt, wore 
carried to a pitch of perfection, but competition, thus 
artificially limited, naturally gave no scope to favourable 
variations in intellectual development. The intellectual 
capacity of the individual or the class was increased at 
the cost of general ignorance and inferiority of the race. 
The system made life easy and smooth and comparatively 
free from that struggle and unrest which is the inexorable 
condition of all progress. This sUte of things, leading as 
it did to decadence, could not continue long, and uuder^Aie 
influence of Mohammedanisn) and its doctrine of equality, 
a fresh impetus was given to progress by relaxing the 
restrictions of the caste system. From about the beginning 
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of the 16th centurj , we have a succession of religious and 
social reformers, Ramananda, Kabfr, NSnak, and Chaitanya, 
all of whom protested against caste 
Mohammedan and and preached universal brotherhood. 

It was this impulse v^hieh gave an early 
impetus to the vernacular literatures of India ; for these 
reformers, unlike the learned Sanscritists, preached to the 
people in the language of the people, and their teachings 
were embodied in voluminous works which enriched the 
vernacular literatures. But, although the rigour of the 
caste system was for a time overcome and a healthy 
feeling for equality was abroad, the evils of the time- 
honoured institution, firmly rooted through centuries into 
the social fabric, could not be eradicated in a day. They 
continued to do their work and hastened the decadence 
which, in spite of the attempts of these religious 
reformers, had become inevitable; and the anti-caste 
influence of the British contact and of European literature 
only intensified the change already set on foot by the 
Baisna ba and other movements. 
British iutluenoe o« Although at this critical time, the East 
India Company in England and in Indi^, 
sunk to the lowest depth of philistinism, appzehended the 
spread of knowledge and western ideas fatal to the British 
rule, yet it was fortunate that there were self-sacrificing 
missionaries and schoolmasters ready for the woik, and a 
few far-sighted statesmen who, notwithstanding the narrow 
])olicy of the government at home, thought it ‘^god- 
like bounty to l)estow expansion of intellect.^^ The empire 
in India had been, moreover, founded at a time when the 
tide was turning, when Europe was in the throes of a great 
Revolution, which, considered politically, socially, and 
intellectually, is one of the greatest in modern history. 
Thtowave of liberalism which was to pass through Europe 
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' and th6 mystic spiritualism of the tSntric Krsnanauda 
— the four divergent forces which have always 
exercised great influence on Hindu society since 
the 16th century— had never lost their domination even 
in this era of decadence. The protective spirit of 
Hinduism and the political and social vicissitudes 
conse(]iient upon Mohammedan rule had no doubt been in- 
jurious to religious progress, but iuspito of this impediment 
religion had always influenced the social, moral, and in- 
tellectual progress of the nation. From the earliest time 
down to the present day, religious struggle and religious 
revival have always played an important part in the history 
of the nation^s intellectual progress. It is partly for this 
reason that notwithstanding four centuries of earnest 
preaching by Roman Catholic’s and two centuries of earnest 
preaching by Protestants, Christianity has made little im- 
pression n]>on the Hindus, especially amongst the upper 
classes. Religious life was never dead but dormant. It is 

true that religious ideal have always 

meals in the ]8tii aii<] changed from time to time and 
the early lOtii ecu- nioulded itself to some extent to the 

tury. 

necessities of the age, and this will 
also be evident from a study of the various phases of the 
historic development of our religion. At this stage of 
decadence, it could not be expected to remain in an un- 
alloyed state. It had gone tfirOugh many convulsions and 
alterations in the previous age, and mau}^ empty dogmas 
and gross su]>erslitions had naturally gathered around it.. 
But, however much tiiis state of religion appeared repulsive 
to the prejiulieod eyes of tlie zealous missionaries or of the 
enthusiastic *^\oiing Bengal,” who proud of the new 
light, j)jcked up an inveterate hatred of everything old, 
still in its essence and on the doctrinal side, it was 
almost invulnerable. The reactions which have followd 
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in favour of what may be called 

Rehgioas reactions i-ationalistic Hinduifim and other 
of tlie 19th cen- 
tury. religious movements in the ISth 

century bear witness to its inward 

strength as well as to the inherited spirituality of the 

Hindu. 

It is obvious that under these poh’tical, social and 
intellectual conditions, no literature 

Those facts partly ^yorth the name could easily flourish, 
cxplinn the literary ^ ^ 

tiaiTonneas of the peri- With the ruin of the zcmindai’s and^ 

od between 1760 and .i i i * • i? xi. t> 

jgQQ^ the degradation or the Brahmans, 

who constituted respectively the aris- 
tocracy of wealth and t he aristocracy of intellect, a firooess 
of disintegration had begun in the social fabric which 
ended in an absolute dissolution of all social solidarity. It 
took nearly half a century before there was a general 
subsidence of these effects and a new order of things 
could take the place of the old. With a reconstruction 
of art and ideal, there was indeed the birth of a 
new wori<l and a new literature but, generally speak- 
ing, from the 18th century to the middle of the 
1 ?lK,'^wdilave only rude unshaped writings, interesting 
to the student, but no masterpiece, acceptable to all. 
It was essentially a transitional stage, and there can be 
no doubt that these vicissitudes of the 18th centuiy and 
the monotonous material M intellectual development of 
the first half of the 19th robbed Bengali literature of many 
an imaginative writer. Calcutta had not yet settled down 
into a metropolis, and with the dispersal of the Moham- 
medan government and the Hindu zemindars, there was 
no fixed intellectual centre which would have brought 
the advantages of social solidarity among those who still 
retained literary instincts and aspirations. Bharat- 
obandra died in 1760 and in a short time occurred 
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also the deaths of Duri^prasad and 

The dflatii of Bhftrat- B^m-prasSd. With these last great 

the’ decay’ nam*"s, we are at the end of what 

the older current in j-gmajped of ancient Bengali literature, 
literature. ^ i» ri i i 

DuriD" the continuance of the dual 
system of government between ’65 and 7*2, the older 
poets, one by one, passed away ; and none remained who 
could for a time step into their vacant place. Between 
the death of Bharat-cliandra in 1760 and the first appear- 
ance of Isvar Gupta in Sarhbad- 

tiuiho emewnce”’of prahMkar of 1830, there came an 

the new literature interregnum of more than half a 

wan broken clnofly, it ^ ^ 

not wholly, by the century, during which there was no 

l\ Sil)l V\ 1111 j 1 i_ 

man who had been strong enough to 
seize the unclaimed sceptre. The only pretenders were the 
Kabiwalas, but they never rose to that level of artistic 
merit and sustained literary composition which would have 
enabled them to strike a commanding figure on the empty 
stage. Who would think of placing Haru Thakur or BEm 
Basil side by side with Bharat-chandra 
ponio of wliom were or Ram-prasad ? These Kabiwalas 
powers. behind them few things of 

permanent literary value ; for although 
some of them were men of undoubted poetic power, they 
never cultivated literature for its own sake, but composed 
their songs chiefly to please their 


The interregnum 
till the emergence of 
the new literature 
was broken ebiefly, if 
not wholly, by the 
Kabiwalas, 


porno of whom were 
men of uncloubted 
powers. 


Their place in ncw patroiis ill society — the upstart 
high. * zemindars, the wealthy speculators^ ' 

or the illiterate mass whose chief 
amusement insisted of these songs, pifiackalis, or 
jatran. The Kabi literature, therefore, is one of a very 
co^iosite characler, and side by side with the higher 
we have interspersed not a little amount of 
colloquial verbiage which no stretch of literary charily 
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would ever call poetie in the true sense of the term. The 
literary ideal was not, as can be expected, very, high, and 
its tone not always commendable: yet one thing most 
remarkable about these songs, which puts them in sharp 
contrast with the literature which Bhara-t-chandra set in 
*fa&hioD, was its comparative freedom from the stamp of 
ornateness or erudite classicality as \vell as from the 
vitiated moral tone which defaces the writings of many a 
great poet of this period. Yet in spite of these and other 
merits, none of the Kabiwalas had reached that standard 
of literary excellence which would have enabled them to 
emulate the more substantial writings of the older poets 
although they contributed some truly beautiful pieces to 
the literature of national songs. Fallen on evil days, their 
genius seems never to have received its fullest scope, and 
besides keeping our literature back from absolute death 
during the period of interregnum, their work seems to 
possess historically no other permanent value. They act 
as a link keeping up the continuity 

But they di i their jjterary history and, though 

best, during tnis long ® 

i)eriod of barrenness, by themselves affording an interesting 
to keep if back from xi n i l i ' 

absolute death. h^ld of study, they belong throii^i. 

their literary filiation and inherited 

artistic tradition to the age preceding our era. 

^ By the beginning of the 19th century, however, the 
old order was changing, yielmbg place to new. A new 
literature, a now spirit, and a new order of society were 
gradually taking the place of the time-honoured institutions 
which had held their sway over the country for centuries.- 
We often find in literary history that 
revolution, politi- 

the British occupation oal, social or religious, literature 

l>«>oghi> rjoeives a fresh impetus. We need 

• hardly recall example of the 


Effect of the rerolu- 
tionary changes which 
the firhash occupation 
of Bengal brought 
about. 
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French Revolution from which dates a period of literar/ 
activity which has culminated in the rich literary after- 
growths of modern Europe. But the popular opinion, long 
and actually entertained, that the British occupation of 
Bengal by itself sufficiently accounted for and directly caused 
the disappearance of ancient literature as distinguished 
from modern, is a delusion which the revived study of the 
litc.rature itself would, in a great measure, help to check and 
correct. However great and far- 

Tht? BriMwlt ‘ooiiqnoHfc’, , . m; i. i.u o ‘i.* u 

fvs Keneraliy supposed, reaching its effect was, the British 

never swupt eft the old reoniiuest’ 110 more swept away ancient 

liferatnre bti «1 replac- ^ ^ ^ ^ 

0(1 it with tiu' new : Bengal and its literature and replaced 
proeosT oi d(‘t*!i(Vencc ^ith somethin els(? than the Nor- 

Con<]uest of England directly 
caused the disappearance of Anglo.- 
saxon England and its literature. Modern evolutionary 
theory hnrdly leaves any room for such absolute political 
or literary cataclysms ; and a little consideration will 
show that the British oeeupatiou of Bengal, like the 
Norman one oi' England, only helped and turned to 
gooil a ])roc( 3 ss of* decadence in literature, which had 
iiuleiHuidontly begun, wliich was going on rapidly, and 
whi(?ii, if tli<‘ political revolution had not dealt a death-blow 
to the (‘x.h.insteil literature would have landed it independ- 
(Mitly in absolute barrenness and stagnation. 

In order to ajipieciate what effect British occupation 
of Bengal produced upon Bengali literature, we must 


realise in what slate it actually had been when the new starts 
was inad(‘. It was, as we have stated, a period of great 
confusion. ldu> i>olitical and social disturbances, no doubt, 
as the apologist of Bengali literature often points out, 
were affecting men’s minds, and the physical and mental 
fatigue consequent thereupon is responsible to a great 
extent for this lamented paucity of literary productions ; 
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but if we look to the literature itself wja shall see that a 
process of inherent decay and dissolution had already begun 
in which indicated rapid decline, and which, if un- 
checked, might have indepondently led to its ultimate 
•extinction. A change of the deepest and widest kind was 
coming over the spirit of Bengali literature during the 
years when the political destiny of India was being decided 
in other fields : but this change, such as it was, meant no 
good augury to its future course. 

In spite of occasional royal patronage, as in the eases 
of Bidyapati or Kabi-kankan, the vernacular literature 
before the 18th century very seldom found shelter in the 
courts of the wealthy, and it was never, in any sense, 
courtly literature. From this period, 
What this process however, it began to centre round the 
about. courts ot the wealthy and a new 

world, that of the courtier and the 
adventurer, was being formed. The courts of RajS 
Kf snachandra of NadtyS and of Raja 
state of Bengali Raj-ballabh of Dacca were notable not 

literature on the eve / i • -i -i 

of the inth century. only for their luxury, their splendour, 

and their intidgues, but also for their 
patronage of arts and literature. But this court-influence, 
as it would be natural to expect in this age, was not an 
un mixed good. Poetry, which had hitherto consisted of 
simple tales of village-life or of devotional poems of rare 
beauty and fervour, had now to appeal exclusively to the 
upper classes of society whose taste and temper it natur- 
ally reflected. As on the one hand, it gained in refinement 
and splendour, so on the other, it lost all its pristine 
simplicity, and was marked with a stamp of omateness 
and erudite classicality which found .favour with these 
courts. What had been fervid and spontaneous became 
fan&stio and elaborate : and with these new poets, some of 
6 
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whom were good scholars, intellect and fancy predonainated 
over sentiment and passion, ingenuity took the place of 
feeling, and poetry lost its true accent. On the one hand, 
arose around the court, of Krsnachandra the artificial 
school of Bharat-chandra, whose poetry, more fanciful than 
delicate, more exquisite than passionate, first turned the 
tide in favour of ornate and artificial standards of verse- 
making: on the other hand, under 

The exiating schooia patronage of the rival court of 

of Bengali literature ® , 

by their excesse^igave Raja R5j-ballabh, nourished a more 

serious, though less poetical, group of 

■hadowed the close of enters who exhibit the same tendency 
the literary age. , ^ 

to ornate diction and luxuriant style 
and the same weakness for frigid conceits but whose 
profundity, allegorical fancy, didactic taste, and consequent 
monotony present a striking contrast to the more voluptuous 
and attractive school at NadlyS. Both these schools, 
by their excesses, marked the close of the literary age. 
In spite of the exquisite quality of his phrase and his 
numbers, that exalt him to a place all his own, 
Bharat-chandra was a far greater artist than a true 
poet. He was a sure and impeccable master of his 
own craft, yet we must confess here, as everywhere, a 
fall of the true poetic spirit, the neap of inspimtion, the 
preference of what catches the eye to what touches the 


The school ut Nad!y& 
of which Bharat-chan- 
dra was the literary 
©xpoueut. 


heart. BhSrat-chandra is not very 
often original ; yet when he imitates, 
h^ does not choose the best models 


but only tries to improve upon the 
very second-rate works of later artificial KSvya poets 
like MSgha and ^rlharsa, or even worse things from 
a class of degenerate Mohammedan tales of dubious 
taste and excellence. Poetry is increasingly regarded 
as a means of the display of elaborate conceits^ till 
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at length mthing remains but artfulness and verbal 
jugglery* The consummate elegance of ikese writings is 
undoubted but the poet seldom transports. ^ Lifeless des- 
criptions, pompous similes, learned digressions— a style 
which cannot be summed up otherwise than by the term 
^ florid * — these mark the makeshifts by which the lack of 
genuine poetic emotion is sought to be tpaJe up. Pathos or 
tragedy in the strict and lare sense these poets seldom or 
never touch : and the way in which they have repainted 
the ideal heroes of old recall to one^s mind^^ryden^s trave- 
sty of Milton or of Shakespeare. Admitting even the 
pictorial effect, the musical cadence and the wonderful 
spell of language which are the chief redeeming features 
of this poetry, the taste and style are sometimes so vitiated 
and vulgar that it fully deserves the nemesis of neglect 
which is gradually falling upon it. The degeneratr 
court-influence went a long way not only in fostering 
a certain feminine langour and luxuriance of style, but it 
was also responsible for the taint of indecency which 
often mars its best passages. This grossness was, no doubt, 
partly conventional and sprang obviously from the poetic 
convention established by the later artificial schools 
Sanscrit Poetry; but, even admitting this, it must 
be said that attempts to excuse this utter want of 
decency and of morals have all proved futile, and the 
least valid of all is that which would shield this poetry 
under the mantle of the classics. The kuinU take the place 
of AutU of Baii^naba songs; the course of illicit 
love or lust, with all its intricacies of courtship, intrigue, 
and insolence was never suffered to flaunt itself with 
such shameless impudence. Even BSm-prasSd, in spite 
of his religious songs, could not escape the contagion and 
the exquisite lyrics of the Kabiwalks were not wholly 
frsi from Ute taint. 
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' These enormities in the existing schools of poetry cer- 
tainly indicate the close of the literary age. Excess of folly 
in poetry, like excess of injustice in political matters, lead 
up to and foretell revolutions. Besides, the course of 
ancient Bengali itself as a whole suffered from many draw- 
backs which hampered its growth cruelly and which might by 
itself have led to its ultimate extinction, 
in the old literature Of these drawbacks, the monotony of 
itr^^h retarded gubjeet and the limitation of form were 
the foremost ind engage the critic at 
once. It is true that the social and political conditions 
under an alien rule were never holly favourable to the 
quiet development of national culture ; that the contempt 
with which vernacular literature had been universally held 
always retarded its growth ; that the Baisnaba movement, 
even though it had wrested the monopoly of learning from 
the Brahmans as a class, was more a sectarian than a 
wide-spread national tendency and it only intensified 
the devotional ardour which had very few opportuni- 
ties for complete secularisation ; and that literature, at 
least ill the vernacular, was seldom cultivated for its own 
sake in those days when a leisured class of literary or scienti- 
fic men had never arisen ; yet even these circumstances do 
not wholly explain the absolute limitation of subject to. 

religion in the main, and out of reli- 
iJmitation of subject. little legend, a little contem- 

porary social song, and the thinnest 
surplus of other mattei's^n^ Glorification of gods and goddess- 
es seems to bo the ultimate object of all the poets, who 
could not venture to publish anything except under the 
bormwed garb of religion. The marvellous results accom- 
pHslied even within this limitation show that there was 
surely nothing wrong with the genius of these poets but 
something wag wrong in the literature itself, that fts 
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theme was too narrow and limited to afford the fullest 
scope for development and progress. 
Conservative taste. One of the remarkable tendeincies of 
later Hindu culture geneaaily and of 
all ancient vernacular literature in particular was, that 
fhey carried the suppression of individuality too far : and 
that the consequence has been to exalt authority and dis* 
courage originaliiy. Of course, nothing cap be morp ob«» 
jectionable than the obtrusive self-^uBsertiveneee 
times, yet it must be adlSiitted flhat it 
inteflectual progress by relaxing the sevefitf ^of 
conventionalities and allowing ambition freer scope and: 
wider soaring-region. Rut this limitation of subject 
and this conservative taste were 
.Monotony of form. coupled with a further limitation of 
ancient })oetry in its form, its staple 
of stereotyped verses, beyond which it could* never stray 
but which was apt to become dull, monotonous, and sing- 
song, os])ecially because of its sectional pauses. But the 
greatest drawback, which would of itself indicate the 
poverty of the literature in its certain aspects, was the 
complete absence of prose as a vehicle 
Abseneo of prose. literary expression. It is true that 

in all literature, as the immortal jest 
of Moliere implies, prose always cdines after poetry; yet 
in ancient Bengali literature we have practically very 
little good prose at all, how^ever late.* 

In critically examining the litelary history of Bengal 
in the pre- British era, it is impossible to mistake the 
signilicanee of these facts : namely, that its poetry, though 
vigorously started under the best auspices and though 

^ Some account of the ^lowth and development of old Bengali 
proee T» given in App. i at the end of this volume. 
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attaining to some measure of relative perfectionj^jjlpWas^ 
itself failing , and that at no period of its long history, it 
produced prose that could be called such. There must 
have been something wrong in the very system, some 
coldness in the literary constitution to account for this, 
decadence and this poverty. If a literature after produc- 
ing great things in the past does nothing more for 
centuries, if it shows signs of decadence and practically 
limits itself to trifles, then the conclusion is irresistible 
tliat it badly wants a change. Long before the stability 
of British rule was beyond all question a process of 
decadence or dissolution had already begun which indi- 
cated a change in its spirit. The British occupation and 
its accompanying evils only hastened this change, so 
that a new era of literary history began in Bengal 
with the firm establishment of British rule. It is amiable 
but entirely unhistorical imagination which suggests that 
it was the British rule which enti- 

These facts show that g^ept away the old literature 

thij decadent litera* , 

lure, if it were to pro- and replaced it with the new. There 
long its life, needed i t i i i p .1 

a change, and the was no such absolute breach or the 

^'‘ZBXhoocupa! continuity of our literary history; 
lion of Bengal. a change was inevitable and the 

British rule brought it about in the 
most novel and unexpected way, although it would be 
difficult to say what form it would have taken had 
there been no British occupation of Bengal. 

The commencement of the 19th century saw a more settled 
order of things. Beginning with the 
19th patch-work of the Regulating^ Act 

of 1774, vigorous attempts were made 
to reform the abuses of misrule which had been bringing 
disgrace to British ideas of justice and honour, and the 
>ll^rmanence of British rule was now more or less asef^tled 
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fact^ The Company in the meantime had been extending 
its temtories beyond the limits of Bengal. Hastings 
had boldly thrown aside the mask of dual government 
which Clive had thought so expedient to wear. But even 
Hastings, boldly ambitious of fou-nding an Empire in 
India, could not carry out what he devised. The records 
of the period give us some glimpses of good intentions 
but there was little of actual performance. From Corn- 
wallis^s time however, we enter upon a brighter period. 
Cornwallis had greater freedom from interference or 
control, and his noble rank enabled him to demand his 
own terms from the wise-heads at Leadenhall Street. 
In spite of Thornton's strictures, it cannot be denied that 
Cornwallis realised for the first time that the governed 
as well as the governors ought to be considered in all 
system of good government. It was he who gave a better 
moral tone to the civil service. It is not necessary here to 
trace step by step this gradual process of political recons- 
truction from Cornwallis's time onward or enter into the 
details of every scheme of reform or every administrative 
measure. The general effect of these changes was that 
the Company was gradually being transformed from a 
trading corporation into a sovereign power. The idea 
that Bengal was an estate which yielded a large rental 
but involved none of the responsibilities of government 
had not, it is true, totally disappeared ; but none of the 
administrator since this time can be regarded^ as mere 
land -stewards of a private property. Narrow views still 
prevailed but we find a liberal-minded Governor-General 
like Ufellesley laying stress upon the fact that the Factory 
had grown into an Empire and that the civil servanta 
should not consider themselves as mere agents of a ’ 
commercial concern but as responsible officers Jind adminis- 
trators whose duty it was to und^tand the people. 
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The revenue system began to be pi iced on a secure 
footing. There was greater peace and order throughout 
the country, and the civil, criminal, and police functions 
of the government were beginning to be organised. 
The rural administration was taken in hand and 

Calcutta was forming itself into a 
Calcutta settling ^ 

down into a iiiotro- metropolis, in 1771, we liiid 

Calcutta a straggling village of mud- 
houses, the whole of the ground south of Chandpal Ghat 
thickly covered with jungle and forest-trees. From 1780 
onwards, we read in the Calcutta papers of frequent 
complaints about the indescribably hlthy condition of the 
streets and roads which is fully confirmed by the account 
of Grandpr^ in 1790, who tells us of the canals and cess- 
pools reeking with putrefying animal matter — the awful 
stench coming out of them — the myriads of flies and 
Hocks of animals and birds acting as scavenger. * In the 
times of Hastings and Francis and for a long time after 
that, dacoity and highway robbery within a mile of the 
seat of govoifinient and nf the Supreme Court were, we 
have s(‘on, crimes exceedingly prevalent. But when 
Hastings' government abolished the provincial Revenue 
Councils and trausferre<l from Mnrshidabad to Calcutta 
the seat of Hie Suj)reme Courts of Justice as well as the 
head-seat of revenue administration and the Khalsa, 
Calcutta was being deliberately designed to become ulti- 
mately the political capital of Bengal.* By 1800, a busy 


‘ This 8 tat 0 of continued fora lonif timo and we here of cons- 

tant complaints of this not only in the Knglish papers and also in the 
as late 1818. See the Samachar^darpan, Nov, 14, 1818 ; 
May S17, etc, (tht quotatu ua, will be found given iu my article on 
the above* mentiuiiod paper in SUhitya PfV’i^at PafriJca vo\, 24, no. 3, 
p. 163.) ^ 

• Olaig, Memoirs of Wutren Hnutinffs, vol. i. p. 263. 
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and ^ouriBhing town was being built up* ; and attracted 
by its commercial importance, of which, notwithstanding 
the monopoly of the Company and its discouragement of 
private enterprise, Stavorinus, writing so far biscek as 1770, 
bears strong testimony, many Bengali families as well 
as men of other nationalities began to settle down. From 
the time of the inroads of the Mah- 
Intellectual and rattas, people had fled from the interior 
injrupalon#? the batiks ^.nd settled down on the banks of 
Cafcutt^^^^*’ Ganges, close to Calcutta, where 

in course of time, there arose 
several flourishing towns while the rest of Bengal lay 
under disorder and misrule. Bengal in the times past' 
had many capitals and many centres of learning, and all 
these now converged to the few spots along the Ganges- 
bank and chiefly to the metropolis. It is natural to 
expect that here, with Calcutta as its centre, began the 
earliest efforts to diffuse knowledge, reform abuses, formu- 
late new ideas, and build up a new order of society and 
literature. From this arises the importance of the metro- 
polis in later Bengali literature — an importance which 
will be more full}^ realised when we consider that refined 

Importance of the city urbanity is One of the main character- 

and the metropolis in istics which differentiates the modern 
later Bengali liter- 
ature. literature from its pre-British prede- 

cessor. If the ancient literature, as one of its historians 
says, was a gift of the lower to the higher classes 
and was fostered chiefly in the remote and secluded 

' On the history and topography of old Oaloutta, literature is scat- 
tered and plentiful. One may however consult with advantage 
A. K. Roy, Short Hhtory of Oalcutta } Rainey, Topographical and 
Historical Sketch of Calcutta j 1876 ; Busteed, Echoes from Old Calcutta ; 
QoiUmisCalcutta Old and New j articles in Bengal Past and Present 
and references given therein ; Long, Calcutta in Olden time, 

7 
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(irowtli, of Calcutta 
and its awakening to 
now iriHuoncot. 


village-homes, the modern literature 

Urbanity of modern jg mostly the work of the educated 
Bengali iitoraturo. « i i cl £ i- 

WAD of the City, and a girt irom him 
spreading down to the lowest classes. In studying modern 
literature, we must steadily keep our eyes fixed upon these 
centres of influences, of which Calcutta and Srirampur, 
as we shall see, become all-important in the first stage of 
our history. 

In these crowded cities, which had drawn into it the flower 
of the Bengali families from all parts of the country and 
which afforded endless opportunities of intercourse between 
^ , the European and the Bengali commu- 

(irowth of Calcutta . . * ... 

and its awakening to nities, a new era was beginning in 

now influoncos. social and literary history of the 

people. Happily for the country, the hour of awakening 
to new thoughts had dawned. On the 10th October, 

I BOO, we find the missionaries at Srlrampur thus writing 
home; * Ihere ajipears to be a favourable change in the 
general temper of the peo[)le. Commerce has roused new 
thoueiits and awakened new energies, so that hundreds, 
if we could skilfully teach them, would crowd to learn the 
English language. Hitherto Education had been totally 
neglected. The history of English education in Bengal 
has a vcr\ imjiortanl bearing on the history of the intel- 
lectual progress and will be sketched in its proper place; 

it would bo enongli to indicate here that during the early 
sute of EnRlieh ed«. 

cation ill Uu. la-gin. motion of education, neither here nor 

ning of thr lUth reii- 1 i i 

tury. England, was regarded as a duty 

Sovernment ; on the contrary, 
the safety of the Indian Empire was thought to depend 

‘ smith, Carey. (New reprint. 1912), p. 274 , Enatace 

MemouN of 11 (Hiam Corey, pp. ‘yOQJf 


cation iu ilu* begin- 
ning of thr lUth reii- 
turv. 
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upon keeping the people immersed in ignorance. It was 
not until Wellesley’s time that more liberal ideas began 
to gain ground. Thus the history of education in 
this early period, as we shall see, consisted chiefly 
gf the educational efiforts of private individuals who had set 
up schools for instruction in the rudiments of learning. 
Such small isolated attempts are obviously by their very 
nature bound to be transitory ; and such private schools 
could nof surely be expected to answer the larger purpose 
of national education. Such humble efforts date so far 
back as 1747* ; but the desire of prospering in commercial 
enterprise under the new condition of things served as a 
great incentive to English education, as Persian education, 
now declining, had been eagerly sought for under the 
Mohammedan administration. In 1796, only a few Bengali 
children were taught by European school-masters : but 
gradually a set of Bengali teachers possessing a smatter- 
ing of English came into existence and opened schools. 
In those days, however, penmanship, quickness in calcu- 
lations, and a knowledge of accounts were considered 
greater accomplishments than an accurate study of English 
itself ; and even men like Ram-dulal De, we are told, 
never cared to make a better acquaintance with English 
than picking up a few broken phrases of colloquial speech ; 
for such knowledge was enough to make them serve as 
ship-sarkars, banians, and writers and ultimately win for 
them colossal fortunes. Thus although the study of 
English was sought for, no systematic course of instruction 
was given or required ; and for a time a low and broken 
English, or half-English and half- Bengali gibberish was 
spoken, of which humorous specimens may be found in 


^ Igong, Hand-Book to Bengal MisttionSy pp. 44X-451. Bat see Oood 
Old DayBy vol. i, p. 893 et seq. 
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Bftj-nSlrSyan Basii^s delightful little sketch of that time. 
Sometimes, to eke out this half-diction, gesture-language 
was used, somewhat in the manner in which Gulliver spoke 
to the Lilliputians. 

The state of Bengali education, if not in a worse, was 

at least in no better plight. The 

stato of Bengali odu- j^ass of Bengali manuscripts recently 

cation. , i ^ ^ • i* 

unearthed by patient investigations or 

modern scholars was mostly unknown^ and the literature 
of the time, possessing hardly any printed books, consisted 
chiefly of a handful of works, Manasa, Dharmamangal, 
Mahabharat of Kasidas, Ramayan of Krttibas, Chandi 
of Kabi-kahkan, Annadamangal of Bh5rat-chandra, and 
probably the songs of Ram-prasad. The only works which 
were read in the Path-salas, we learn on the authority of 
the biographer of Ram-karnal Sen^, were Gurudak^inS 
and the rules of arithmetic by Subhankar. There were 
neither good schools nor were there proper elementary text- 
books for i)urpuses of instruction ; and even a decade later, 
this was one of the initial difficulties which the School 
Society fell in carrying out its worthy object of Bengali 
oducation. Such was the state of Bengali learning at this 
time that we learn from a writer in the Friend of India^ 
“ If they can wnfe^ at all, each character, to say nothing 
of orthography, is made in so irregular and indistinct a man- 
ner, that (comparatively few of them could read what is 
written by another : and some of them can scarcely wade 
through that has been written by themselves, after any 
lapse of time. If they have learnt to ready they can 

• Pearj^oiiand Mitm, Life of Eamkonmi Sen {1880), p. 7. 

» a, P.B92, quoted in Cal Rev, toI. xiii, I860, p. 182. See also 
QitaHerijt Frkmi of India, vol iv. 152. This remark is confirmed by 
wha^ Forster says in the Introdoction to hi« Focabulori,- with ^gatd 
to tks unoertaiuty of Bengaai spelling and Bangui script. 
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seldom read five word 4 together, without stopping to make 
out the syllables, and often scarcely two, even when the 
writing is legible. The case is precisely the same with 
the knowledge of fignres,^^ These observations, however, 
, coming, as they do j^erhaps, from a missionary, whose 
pei*sonal knowledge of the country and its inhabitants 
might not perhaps have extended beyond narrow limits, 
must be taken subject to this reservation that although 
this might be the picture of the general state of knowledge 
and culture at this time, yet there still lived in dignified 
isolation a few learned pundits in the remote villages and 
that the days of Sanscrit learning were not quite over. But 
even these Brahmans, with a few exceptions, were now, as 
wc have stated, a fallen race ; and the exclusive genius of 
Brahmanism in its lowest phase not only barred the masses 
from the temple of knowledge but also made themselves 
neglect the vernacular as Prakrit dialect fit only for 
(lemons and women.’’ So far indeed had they carried 
their contempt for their mother-tongue that while they 
cultivated the learned language with assiduity, they, in 
many instances, prided themselves on writing the language 
of the people with inaccuracy and sometimes in an alraust 
unintelligible serai-barbaric sanscritised style. We shall 
see some specimens of the latter kind even in the writings 
of the more accomplished Pundits of the Fort William 
College. It is natural to expect that these so-called 
pundits should strenuously discourage the use of the 
vernacular among the people and set their face against its 
improvement. The neglect of the vernaculars, especially 
Bengali, had reached such a stage that when Dr. Carey 
began to lecture at Port William College, he could hardly 
muster a class ; aud the same learned doctor when he 
visited NadlyS, not many years ago the illustrious centre 
of Bengali language and literature, “ jae could not discover 
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more than iO sepa,ra,te works, nil in mnnascripts, as the 
whole literature of 30,000,000 of people uj) to that 


The state of learning in Bonf^al may not be unfitly 
eompared to that in England after the ravages of the 
Danes, of which King Alfred said there was a time when 
[leople came to this island for instruction, now we must get 
it from abroad, if we want it’’. For, under this state of 
things, it is obvious that no impetus coming from within, 

if imjirovement is to be effected, it 

Itiiprovemoiii oomos j^ust come from outside. When we 
from without. 

picture to ourselves adventurers, ne'er- 
do-w(dls, plain townsfolk and country-folk, peaceful home- 
stayers in the remote villages and commercial banians in 
the crowded cities, and later on, well-to-do English gentle- 
men pusiiing their way up the river, laying out broad 
})lantations and sultanising over the whole neighbourhood, 
we can liardly expect any manifestation of the literary 
genius in such an environment. With the mental and 
physic;il :ib.sor[)tion incident upon social and political disorders 
in tin* country, with no metropolis to furnish the needed 
contact of mind with mind, with repressive material needs 
causing large drain upon one’s physical energy, and above 
all, with the decay of artistic impulses and literary tradi- 
tions, it is no wonder that the nation produced little 
literature and developed little culture of importance. The 
impulse at length came from outside. We cannot but 
acknowledge with fetdings of mingled shame and grateful- 


, tiess that the first and earliest efforts 

Knropenn workor«, 

civilians luid at ameleoiut ing our condition were 

sonariea, in thi' licld. • i i jn i « , 

made by a handful of philanthropic 

Europeans, both civilians and missionaries, who in their 


Smith, op. cit., p. 202. 
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liberal views move*! far ahead of fcheir age. In spite of fche 
Cornwallis Code and the public policy 

Relation between the . ,, , , ,, , , 

European and the ot exclusion, the riilor and the ruled 

Bengali community ^ begun to live in greater amity 
m those days. ^ ® ^ 

and fellow-feeling. With the assump- 
tion of the responsibilities of political government, the 
ruling classes began to take greater interest in the lives 
of the people committed to their care. In vain do we seek 
in modern Bengal philanthropists of the type of Colvin, 
Palmer, Carey, Marshman, and David Hare, whose memory 
is still gratefully cherished by the Bengali-speaking race.‘ 
No doubt, the Company's servants hitherto had never re- 
garded India as their home but they had^been alwa3'^6 
sojourners in a far country whose only ambition was to obtain 
riclies as soon as possible and return home as gentlemen of 
leisure. This was one of the underlying causes of the 
constant disputes between the Company and its self-seeking 
agents ; and it is no wonder that throughout the 1 8 th century 
constant complaints of corruption, peculation, and general 
dishonesty of the agents are to be found in the Letter- 
Books of the Company, But with stability of British rule, 
when commercialism was declining as a dominating factor 
in the Company's policy, and with the realisation of greater 
administrative responsibility, this order of things was 
gradually changing. Two obvious reasons naturally 
strengthened the ties which bound these foreigners to this 
country. The first is that in those days oi weary and 
perilous voyage round the Cape, men who came out to 
India and had a taste for the easy going (sometimes reck- 
less) life of pleasure and profit in the tropics, had no mind 
to return home very soon ; while in the next place, the 


^ ^ The couplet goes thus (quoted in Raj-ninXyan Basu’s Ehal OSekal); 
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number of Europeans who lived here was very small and 
they consisted mostly of officials; for not only was the 
climate unsuitable to Europeans generally^ but the policy 
of the ^overnmmt aho regarded the introduction of free- 
trade and Etjropea>ns to be dangerous to the safety of the 
iiewlv acquired empire. But whatever might be the reason, 
there is no gainsaying the fact that most of these 
Europeans, who had lived here for a long time, had a genuine 
affection for the country, and some of them went so far as 
to adopt the manners and customs and even the dress of 
the Bengali population. Enjoying the /iooka, whose “long 
ornamental snake coiled round and round the rails of the 
eiiair’^ was one of the customs, among others, immortalised 
by 'Fhaokeray, which was long fashionable^ with these 
official and non-official ‘Nabobs’ ; and it would surprise 
rhiiny a modern read(*r to learn that it even fascinatfd the 
la<lies, on whose part “it was considered a high compliment 
to show a preference for a gentleman by tasting his hooka*\ 
B(‘sides Oiis affection of the early European settlers 
for their land of adoption, which 
Study of Uengaii by prompted them to express themselves 

huioiK'an Bottlors. * | ^ 

occasionally in its language, there 
were oilier purely political and utilitarian grounds which 

* Cf, Sir Philip Prancis’s impressions of his residence in this country. 
Macaulay, writiin: aficr 60 years with the experience of a much 
improved country, Hpeaks almost in the same strain in his characteris- 
ticnlly sweepiua: way. 

' A picture oi ihis enstom and mumier of life is preserved for ns in 
the pacos of lh« immortal Aaier Oharer Daim. We road in Carey’s 
DMogiu’s (3r<l Ld. ISIS, p. 8) that one of the indispensably necessary 
servant of the EuKlislimao s household was a hookabardar or a man to 
prepare his AoDio. Swivorinns (vol. i, 845) also relates how on the 
occasion of his visi. t‘< (Governor Cartier at Caicntto, he was treated 
■with the hoohi at an oiientally sninptuoiia banquot given in his honcur. 
Bee also Bneteeei, op , it p. 167 ; Good Old Aips, vol. i. 83. 
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induced them to the study . and eacouragem ant o£ the 
vernacular. Time was coming when Bengali should, both 
officially as well as popularly, be the recognised vernacular; 
and both Halhod and Forster, the two eaifiest important 
European writers in Bengali, riglitly insist at some 
length upon the absurdity and inconvenience of continuing 
Persian as the language of the Court 

Its political and market-place and advocate 

utilitarian ground. ^ ^ 

more wide-spread and general use of 
Bengali in its place. Exigencies of administration which 
had made it almost obligatory for the governors to learn the 
language of the governed hastened this movement towards 
the neglected vernacular. The missionaries, on the other 
hand, found out early that if they were to reach the 
people directI} they must first learn their language and gain 
a thorough knowledge of their modes of thinking and feel- 
ling. Systematic mission-work always presupposed a 
thorough training in their language. All these and other 
reasons first impelled the early European settlers to take 
to a systematic study of the neglected vernacular. When 
therefore with the disappearance of the old Bengali 
writers, Bengali literature had been sent adrift to shift 
for itself as best as it could, it was taken up and fostered 
by strangers hailing from distant lands whom fortunately 
political, personal, or utilitarian reasons, if not always the 
love of the language or the literature itself, first urged to 
its elaborate study under entirely new conditions. 

This brief and necessarily incomplete picture of the 
general state of this country from 1760 to 1800 will, to 
some extent, exhibit the new 
conditions under which modem 

on the significance of 

the general history of Bengali literature 'first came into 

the time to its literary • . . 

histor> being. The mstamlity and pertur- 

bation, consequent upon these political 


8 
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changes as well as the almost entire disintegration, of 
social solidarity will no doubt explain the external 
eircuinstances which retarded the growth of literature, 
but the literati#^ itself since the days of Bharat-chandra 
had h«M‘n showing iiilierent signs of exhaustion and decay, 
whieli was only hastened, instead of being cheeked, by 
]*olitieal atid social revoluticns. The necessarily slow and 
laborious process of reconstruction which followed upon 
these vicissitudes absorbed men’s mind for more than half a 
century from 1800. This will explain not only why we 
do not come across any great and important writer 
before wt‘ reacdi the age of Michael or Bankim but it will 
abo exliibit very clearly how literary movements in Bengal 
had pi rforce been closely bound up with political, social, 
religious, and other movaunents in the first half of the 
llHh century. Every great writer of this period of 
transition was of necessity a poJitieian, a social reformer, 
and a religious enthusiast. AVe need hardly cite, for 
illnsiration, the long list of such important names 
as tiioscof Hani-inohan Hay, Krsnamohan Bandyoj^Hdhyay, 


Aksiy Datta, Debendiuniith Thiikur, Isvar-chandra Bidya- 
sfigar, T^‘l^’^*band, or llujendralal Mitra. Even ir the 
next generation Bankini-chandra could not keep himself 
entirely free from this univcr.sal tendency. Politics, social 
relorm, and r(dig:ous revival went hand in hand with literary 
creation. Iron 18:b) to 1858, if not in the 2)eriod 
actually uiuhu- review in this volume, we shall have to 
extend our vision and include in our 
Consideration various aspects of natio- 
nal history other than the one which 
is merely literary. To treat Bengali 
Literature in the 19th century as a 
series of isolateil phenomenon is to give a wrong historical 
|)erspectivc, for hei*e, as everywhere, literary thought and 


Litornry ui<>\ 
in the* lOrli meuiy 
elof^cly bouvcl up v itli 
social, 

othor inoromonts. 
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contemporary events are two inseparable aspects of national 
history. It is true that during the period bet wee, n 1800 
and L8i 5, with which more specially the present enquiry 
is concerne 1, these te idencies did not into such 

bold relief as in the period immediately following upon 
ft, yet for the luiderstanding of the general drift, the 
historian of literature must from the beginning keep in 
view the relation of literature to the political and social 
history of the time ; and this, apart From all reference to 
the theory of the insensible moulding of tlui literary mind 
and art by the considerations ot* race, time, or circumstance, 
will sufficiently make clear the necessity of devoting 
tedious p to a general description of the state of this 
country at the outset of our literary history. 

The immediate effect of the political and social 
vicissitudes ot the second liilf of the eighteenth century was 
depreciating iu the extreme. The old Bengali literature, 
which had been subsiding gradually into decrejntude 
and decay, ])riictieally disappeared. The Kabiwalas, tlie 
few isolated writers in the old style, the authors of 
Pam ’/iiilif and the host of inferior imitators of Bharat- 
cliandra had no doubt kept up the eontinuity of Jiterarv 
history and maintained, even with 
Absence of ii^^rary declining ])owers, tlic ancient trend 
of thought and feeling. But it was 
how to be expiainod. agc not conspicuous for the 

appreciation of high ideas nor for 
any great enthusiasm for literary ventures. The decadence, 
inspite of these belated efforts of an inferior, if not an 
insignificant, band of writers, was rapidly hastened and 
the necessity of an external stimulus, which alone could 
have given a new lease of life to the declining literature, 
was urgently felt. Such an external stimulus was not 
forthcoming until sometime had elapsed and tranquillity 
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had been attained, until the rich and pleotifal litenature 
of the West, which under the peculiar cireumstences was 
ftlone capableof furnishing the needed impetus, had been made 
accessible to tb^ literary men oi Bengal In the meantime, 
the alien rulei’s of Bengal, brought up in the habits of 
unchecked power and in the ignorance and passion of an 
adventurous life, cared little for culture or literature. 
The general people of the country, among whom literary 
traditions and aspirations had been all but extinct or 
had not found scope for free i>lay, were apathetic to 
literary culture and devoted their attentions, in this 
troublesome time, to the more urgent and engrossing 
material necessities of life. The first 
Necessity of a re- gtep therefore, that had to be taken, 

generation of the * 

general intellectual before literary venture could be 
life in the country , . , j • i* 

before a renewal of possible, was towards diffusion of 

litemture oonld be knowledge,* Spread of education, and 
maao possible. . * . 

promotion of literary tendencies. 

The first half of the 19th century, therefore, was entirely' 

taken up in the realisation of these objects. It was 

necessary to prepare text-books, to translate standard works 

from foreign languages, to reprint older classics from 

inaccessible manuscripts, and in this way generally to 

furnish a leaven for elevating the decaying intellectual 

life of the country. This was the work chiefly of the 

foreign writers in Bengali and their colleagues, the 

Pundits of the Fort Willi ;m College, 
Importance of the i ^ 

workof the European pioneers in vanous depart./ 

writers in this respect, ments of vernacular writing and who 
wrote, not with any personal literary 
ambition but with the more modest yet useful object of 
promoting general educatiou. To their efforts, therefore,* 
we chiefly owe, in a very practical sense, if not the 
legeneration of our literature, at least the regeneratioif' of 
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intellectual activities in the eountxy. It is not in the 
least degree eorreet to say^ as it has been often enthnsiasti** 
cally said, that it is the missionary, especially Dr* Carey, 
who crested modern Bengali Literature. The creation of 
modern literary Bengali covers a period of more than half 
*a century from Carey’s time and literary style, in the 
strict sense of the term, . was not attained until a 
generation later when a band of youthful Bengali writers 
had come info the field, equipped in all the wealth of the 

new knowledge. It is true, indeed, 

Impetus Kiren to the missionaries gave an impetus 

spread of education ^ ° ^ * 

and fcenerai culture. to vernacular writing when it was 

generally neglected. But at the 
same time it must be borne in mind that we cannot fasten 
the parentage of modern Bengali upon the missionaries 
only, much less upon Dr. Carey alone, and that literature 
was never the sole object of the European writers but 
education or evangelisation. If their work fostered 
literature, it was not due to any definite intention on their 
part to do so, but it >vas an incidental result of what they 
bad done for the revival of education in Bengal. A national 
literature, whether ancient or modern, is the outcome of 
long process of development and even Carey himself 
had realised very eaily that, in spite of the efforts of the 
foreigners, the best way of building up such a literature 
would be inducing the children of the soil themselves to 
take to earnest literary work. The missionary, even if he is 
a talented man like Carey, did hardly produce anything 
strictly deserving the name of literature. The importance 
of the missionary-work in Bengali does not lie in this ; 
the literature of to-day is work not of Carey, Halhed, or 
Forster but of the people of the soil, of Mftyunjay, of 
Bnm-mohan, of Baif^kim-chandra, of M&bael Madhuefidan# 
The* missionaries, however, did a g«i|at work in the first 
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quarter of the nineteenth century in supplying the needed 
iiniMtus to education by founding schools, writing 
elementai-y scliool-books, and diffusing knowledge through 
the medium of Bengali — all which however had a more 
wide and far-reaching effect than what they* were actually 
intended to produce. 

We may resent this foreign intrusion at the outset of 
our history but under the circiim stances and in the 
e*nvironment such as they were, it could hot have been 
otherwise. No doubt, the hour had come for such a 
regeneration and reconstruction. Had 
Foreign intrusion there been 110 foreign workers in the 

^unceB ‘unaTo‘id«He; ^eld, the work, however delayed, 
its good effects. would not certainly have remained in 

abeyance. ]bit the missionaries were 
the first to take up the work in right- earnest, and, in this 
respect, the importance of these early half-forgotten 
foreign writers can never be exaggerated. Of 
course, as in all early periods of literary history, the 
work done here chiefly consisted of translation and 
adaptation ; yet it must be admitted that there is hardly 
any dejiartment ot* useful knowledge which these European 
writers did not touch. It is true that they could not 
adorn whatever they touched ; but when we consider the 
large number of workers in the field — Carey, Marshman, 
Ward, Haughton, Yates, Morton, Pearson, Mack, Pearce, 
Miller, Harley, May, Stewart, to mention at random a 
few of the more well-known — their earnest philanthropic/ 
zeal, their untlagging diligence, the extraordinary variejfcy, 
extent and influence of their writings, we cannot surely 
speak lightly of these pioneer writers. 

It is easier to disclaim foreign ififluence and talk of 
independence than actually to attain it. The literary 
history of Bengal in the 19 lh century is really the hietol^ 



tN’tfEODtiCTOBt BETiUiSPECT # 
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of the influence of European ideas on Bengali thouglji^ ^ 
We can indeed dismiss^ ip^ithoilt oiuch 
Contact TTith the serious loss^ the early European writers, 
Wern'^ ideas on Certainly thefr own ulterior 

modern literature. objects in their assidiious study. 

of the vernacular and whose writings, 
considered as literature, possess little or no intrinsic merit. 
But we cannot dismiss so easilj' those immaterial 
immigrants, known as influences, which came in with the 
first European settler in the land and brought on by degrees 
a conflict and a revolution in our ideas and modes of 
life. When necessity had brought the East and th^ West 
side by side, it would be idle to quote Kipling’s famous 
dictum of the unchanging East or assert ourselves 
independent of all contact or influence 
What the European of western ideas. The pioneer efforts 
»I tl>« mi.sio|,.,y a»d the «!h<K.l. 
of these ideas, master for diffusing knowledge and 

culture through the medium of 
Bengali had surely a more wide-reaching effect than that 
of giving tempoKiry impetus to dormant intellectual or 
literary activities; for the literature which had been brought 
into being through the influence of western ideas was only 
one effect of a vaster revolution in thought, manners, and 
religion which had taken place in this country through our 
contact with the West. It is out of this conflict of the 


What the European 
writers did for the 
spread and acceptance 
of these ideas. 


eastern with tho western ideals that our modern literature 
has grown ; and the rude early effoi*ts of the missionaiy and 
the school-master, by propagating western ideks, had paved 
the way for this peculiar development of culture and 
literature in Bengal. It is with the missionary and the 
school-master, therefore, that we must l^in our study of 
the history of this national progress ms reflected through 
the vernacular literature. It is they who have laid the 
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fonndations upon which the vast fabtic of present^ay 
literature is based, and every historical survey must equally 
raibrace and define the place of the pioneer who did the 
spade-work as well as that of the mature litterateur who 
wins the laurel-wreath of later glories. 



OHAPTEB III 


EAULIEST EUROPEAN WRITERS. 

It is not before the firm establishment of the British 
rule in Bengal, in the b^inning of the 19th century, fhat 
the early European settlers came in touch with Bengali 
language and literature. Before this, there is no trace of 
systematic effort in this direction, although several works 
have been discovered which belong to a period earlier 
than 1800. Of these works, it is not easy, however, to 
determine with certainty what Anglo- Bengali writing can 
claim the distinction of being the first publication by a 
European writer. Grierson in two papers in the Journal and 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of 
hoW® that the so-called 
Bengali rendering of the Lord’s Prayer 
in Chamberlayne’s published in 1715, is perhaps 

the earliest extant attempt at Bengali composition by a 
European writer. This Sylloge is a collection of translations 
of the Lord’s Prayer into various languages, prepared by 
John Chamberlayne and David Wilkind.*^This work actually 
contains a plate purporting to represent 
attem- ^ translation in Bengali which is bead- 
ed ^'Bengalica.” But it has been shown 


^ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ^ rol. xlii| 1893, p. 42ff. and 
Proceedings of tko same Society, 1895, p. 89. The plate is given in the 
Proceedings. See also Grierson, Linguistic Bun^yf vol. v, pt. i, p> 23. 
The characters are hardly Bengali. 

9 
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Fernandez composed a small treatise explaining summarily 
the points of the Christian religion and a small catechism 
in the form of a dialogue. Father Dominic De Souza 
translated both these works into the ‘^Bengal W’ tongue.* 
In Leltres Edifiantes et CurieuseSj'^ Father Barbier, as early 
as 172Sj mentions that he prepared a little catechism in 
Bengali. From ^hese and other references, it is not 
liazardouB to conclude that these Portuguese missionaries, 
like Carey and Marshman of a later age, though on a 
modest scale, must have created and left behind them an 
interesting body of Portuguese-Bengali literature. Of this 
Portuguese-Bengali literature, little trace remains. Of 
the few extant writings of a distinctly Portuguese origin, 
three works, all purported to be written or edited by 
Manoel da Assump^ad, Rector of Missio de Santa Nicolao 
de Tolentino deserve mention. 

All these works are suppose^! to have been written at 
Nagori, Bhawal, near Dacca. It has already been men- 
tioned that ilie Portuguese missionaries had a centre at 
l)ac(’a, where the existence of a church has been mentioned 
by Pere Barbier in the LeUres. Edijiantes, Tavernier, 

Bangal Past and Present, July to December, 1910, p. 220, quoting 
Kxtrad de Lettres du P. Nicolas Pimenta... Anvers, Trognese, 1601. 
NicholftR Pimenta was a .Jesuit missionary of Goa (Visiteur de la 
Co.np'iguic^ de Jesus en I’lnde I’un 1598). Ho sent these two mis- 
sionaries, Francois Fernander. and Dominic (or Dominique) Sosa, to 
Bengal, from whose letters to Pimenta we get some account of 
contemporary Betigal and the Portuguese Missions at Siripur and 
elsewhere. See Peirre Du Jarric, Histoire des Indes Orientalcs lofo, 
Chap wixj also xxx to xxxiii. Also see Nicalao Pimenta, Belatio 
Historica tU rebus in India Orientalu Anno. MDOI. See Beveridge, 
Bakarganj, p. 29 and other references. 

Lettre de I ore Barbier, Missionaire de la Oompagnie de 
Jesus, La Mission de Oarnate, January 16, 1723, in Lettres Wdifiuntes 
et Ouneuses. Kouvelle Ed. M^moires de Indes. tome xii^ 1781, 
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about 16:i0^ states that Dacca has a '^church of the 
Augustmians, a very stately 
at^acca*^^^^ Church Hostcn, in his papers on Roman 

Catholic Missions and Missionaries, 
gives interesting accounts, from original records, of this 
\fissio de S. Nicolao Tolentino, near Bhawal', Dacca.^* 

Manoel da Assump^ao, a native ^of Evora and an 
Augustinian friar of the Congrega^ad 
Assoriip. India Oriental, was the Rector 
of this Mission. Of his life and 
labours, nothing definite is known : but he seems to have 
been a zealous missionary and com- 
Bo^gali^^^ posed two hooks and edited one in 

Bengali with the object of affording 
facilities to the missionaries in their Bengali discussions 
with the ^'Bramenes and Gentoos.’’® 

Of these three works, his earliest composition 
seems to have been what Father Thirso Lopes, in 
his note to Hostess paper,^ calls an Abridgment 
of the Mysteries of Faith (Compendio dos misterios 
da fee, ordenado em lingua Bengalla pelo P. Fr. 


* Tavernier’s Travels, ed. Ball, London, 1889, vol. i., p. 128. 

“ Heferences given ante. The other centres of tliese Anjriistinian 
missionaries in Bengal was the Convent of N. Senhcra do Rosario of 
Ugalim (Hugh) in Bengaln. * 

Father Hosten states (Bengal Past and Present, vol. ix, pt. i. p. 42) 
that he has been informed that MSS of these works are now in the 
Public Library of Evora. 

* Quoted in note (4) above. Faxther Lopes’s authorities, in 
addition to Barbosa Machado and Ossinger, are ; Catalogo dos Manus^ 
criptos da Bibliotheca Puhlica Ehorense ordenado pelo Bibliothecario 
Joaquim Heliodoro da Cunha Rivara, t, i p. 846 ; Silva, 
Diceionario Bihliographico Poi'tuguez t, v. p.^367} Bonifacio Moral, 
Revj^ta La Ciudad de Dios, fc. 37, pp. 483-34. Unfortunately these books 
are not available here. 
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Manoel da Assump^ao). A little worm-eaten and partly 
mutilated copy of this work* exists in the Library of 
the Asiatic Society of Beny^l. The running title is: 

Crepar Xnxirer Orthfihed or Cathe- 

Crepar Xaxtrer Orth, cimo da Bouifina Ckfutad. The 

hhed or Cathficumo • * o • ♦ * 

da Doutrina Christad copy in the Asiatic Society IS want- 
ing in the title-page ; but an interest- 
ing certificate of publication in Portuguese is inserted 
at the beginning from which we learn that it was com- 
pleted on August 28, 1734. It is dated from a 

place named Ba( )1, ^ which appears to be Bhawal 
from a reference at page 2 of the book itself, where 
Nagori also is mentioned. It might have been, as Father 
Lopes suggests on the authority of Barbosa Machado,® 
printed at Lisbon by Francisco da Silva (Sylva) in 1743: 
but unfortunately the loss of the title-page deprives us of 
the most certain means of corroborating this suggestion.-* 

* An account of this work on the basis of this copy was read 
by me at tim Baiigiya Siihitya Pnrisat on Sept. 24, 1916 ; the 
jm]»c^r is published in the Patrikd (vol. 23, p. 1791 of the same Society, 
which see for detailed information. 

" The Crefacp, as we have it now', is in places worm>eaten. This 
is whut can bo deciphered ; 

Certifico eu Pr. Manoel da / Assiimpijad, Reitor da Mi8(fti)o/ de 
S. Nicolno Tidentino e (nc)toi- deste compendio ; (e)etar o( )/ 
compendio treshidado ao pe (du) / letra assim o Bengalla corno o/ (Po)- 
rtiiguez ; e eoriific.o mtiis scr es( )/ Doutrina que os natnraes mais/ 
tendem, o entn* todas a inais; (pu)rificada de erros, etn fo de que/ esta 
Certidad, e so nccessario a juro In T>r^>o SacerdofiH Ba/(va)l. aos, 
28 do Ai^osto de 1 734. Fr, Manoel da Assump^ad. / 

*’• Bihliotiu>ca. Lumfana Bistorica Critica e Ch'^hologida, t, iii, p, 183, 
col. ii. 

• Burnell {A Trntafive List of Portuguese BooJca and Manuscripts 
1880) also gives 1745 and Lisbon as the date and place of puhlication. 
(t, V. Manoel da Assump^ad) his autboiities being Barbosa-Maohado 
and Osftiiiger {BiUioiheea Augnstiniama, p. 84), Ossinger gives the title 
as : Cathecismas doctiinae Christianae per moduni dialog!. ^ 
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The book is eowpoeod in both Portuguese and Rcpgali, 
the former version appearing on the rectos and he latter 
on tlie versos of the pages. The whole is in Roman 
character (Bengali chaiaoters having been non-existent), 
the words being transliterated according to the rules of 
Portuguese pronunciation. This uiethod of transliteration 
is not only curious but also noteworthy, being one ,ol the 
earliest of its kind and having inucli value in the study 
of the phonetics of the Bengali language as it existed two 
centuries ago. ' 

The book attempts at an exhaustive explanation of 
the whole Christian doctrine in the form of a dialogue 
between a G'fim and Xtrio (iSisya) or 
Bion“of tfe work, Preceptor and Disciple, based on tlje 

slight conceit of an imaginary travel 
to fihawal. There are interspersed throughout short stories 
to illustrate moral principles. The contents of the work 
will be apparent from tlie following account of the division 
of the work and headnote of each chapter. The whole 
is divided intoiwo books, entitled Putin I and II. 

PufM L (pp. 2-318). Xo(col.. .)oner ortho, ebong 
Prothoqhie pvothoqhie buzhan. 

Tazel I. (pp. 2-18) — Xidhi crucer orthobhed, (Sign 
of the Cross). 

II. (pp. 19-32sq) Pitar Paron ebong tahan ortho. 
(Our Father and explanation thereof). 

III. (pp.? ante 49-76). This part is wanting in 
several pages : not known at what page it 
begins and what its title is. The subject 
seems to be Hail Maty and Rosary. 

^ Pmfeisot Suaiti Kumar Chatterji rifEd a paper on this point at 
a^iueetmg of theSaMtja Pariliit, Sep. 24^ 1010, wbich is publiahed 
in tbe PotHfta of ti« tame Soci 0 ty|^(l 822 , vi|. 23, p. 197). 
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IV. (p|). 77-136). Mani xottio Niranzan, Axthar 
choudo bhed ebong tahandiguer ortho. 
(The Greed and Articles of Faith and 
explanation thereof). 

V. (pp. 137-244). Dos Agguia, ebong tahaiL- 
diguer ortho. (Ten Commandments and 
explanation thereof). 

VI. (pp. 245-272). Pans Agguia, ebong tahan- 
digiier ortho. (Five Commandments of 
the Clnireh and explanation thereof). 

VII. (pp. 273-313). Xat Sacrament os, ebong 
tahandiguer ortho. (Seven Sacraments and 
explanation thereof). m 

Puf/ii IL (pp. 314-880) Poron xaxtro xoeol, ar ze 
uchit zanite xorgue zaibar. (Explanation of the whole 
doctrine and what a Christian must know). 

Tazel I. (pp. 314-856). Axthar bhed bichar yotto 
coria xiqhibar xigliaibar upae taribar. 
(Mysteries of the Faith). 

11. (pp. 356-880). Poron Xaxtlto nirala. (Prayers 
of the doctrine).* 

There are two songs in Puthi II: one at p. 848 headed 
(.antiga sobre os mysteries de fe: orthobheder dhormo 
giiit^’ (Song on the mysteries of Faith), and the other at 
p. 353 iieaded ‘^C.antiga Ao Meiiiuo Jesus recem nacido : 
Baloq Jesuzer guit zoriiio xttane xoia’^ (Song on infant 
Jesus newly born), 

1 he book may be interesting as an early explanation 
of the Roman Catholic doctrine but its chief value, to 


‘ The cops, tvo have it, U probably incomplete : for p. 380 is not 
appar-mtly the end of the book and some pages seem to have been lostr 
lero-a er. e copy also wants the title-page, pp. 38-48, l|i6-158 
821.386, pp. 371.872 incl. and al^aftor p. 380. 
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an historian of Bengali literature, lies in its being the 
first important and sustained Bengali composition by a 
European author. ‘ It gives us the earliest specimen of 
^^Missionary Bengali’^, as it had existed about a century and 
a half before Carey, Marshman and -their colleagues took 
the field; and its Bengali is ceitainly more homely and 
welUwrffcten than the stiff and groping language of 
Carey’s DharwMjimtak. One is letn})ted to quote speci- 
mens at greater length from tliis interesting work but 
space forbids quotation of more than one or two illustrative 
extracts. 9 

^ Father Guth’m, wlio brought out an edition of this work from 
Chandan-nagar in 1836, states in the Latin preface to that edition ' that 
the Portuguese portion only was wjutten by Mnnoel, while the Bengali 
portion was the work of some Bengali Christian at Bhawal. But of 
this tlieio is tio evidence. Father Guerin’s edition, a copy of which* 
was lent to me by Father L. Wauters’ of the Sacred Heart of Jesns, 
Dliai matala, Calcutta, is ii^eresting, though its Bengali is certainly 
not so remarkable. It is pgbli.shed in Bengali characters and named 
ft is entirely re* written and remodelled 
and there is a Latin preface, Nearly two-thirds of the original is ex- 
punged as being apocryphal and objectionable while three new dialogic ■ 
aie added, also a list of solar and lunar eclipses calculated for Bengal 
from 181(3 to 1904, The scope and contents of the work will be sufficiently 
"xplaiimd by its title : Cateohisnic / siiivi / tie trois dialogues / et de la 
listc / des Felipses de soleil .ot de luue / calculeec pour la Baugale ^ 
partir dc 1836 jusqu’eii 1904 inclusiveiuent. / Npuvelle edition, revue et 
corri fntii "sita pcati anj'i ’t‘|5il5i >«. 

,( >(.-«(, 

at^i5 ancini >i^atts?s 

i / >151 »''»* / « 

interesting to note that Father Gumn himself was an assiduous student 
of Astronomy and published after his return to England a work on 
Indian Astronomy in 1847. 

* For other specimens, see my paper in ' the Baitylya Sahifya 
Pari^i^ PatriH: (1323, vol. 23, p. 179), 

10 
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Hail Mary. 

Proiiam Maria / Crepae puriiit;/ Tomate Taliacur 
assen : / Dhormi tomi / Xocol xtrir 
Sp(tcimen« of ifR loquer moidli / Dhormo pho^ / Toraav 

language and Htyle. ^ ^ ^ 

Poroinexorer Mata / Xadho amora papir caron / Eqhone, 
ar / Amardiojuer mlrtur cale. / Amen Jesus. 

The second extract is a story illustrating the efficacy 
of the Cross in warding off the powers of evil : 

G»‘ni\ Boro Axchorzio eotha eohila: einot hce ; ar coho; 
xidhi crux corile Bhuter cumoti ni dur zae? 

Xirio. Hoe : bhuter cumoti dur zae, ebong Bhute o 
polae. Ehi xouar j)roman xono. 

Eq raho.il nierir assilo ; taliare Bhute bazi dia cohilo : tui 
zodi atnar noplior hoite chah ix, ami tore oneq dhan dibam : 
Racolae oobild ; bhalo, tomaf dax hoibo tomi a mare dbon 
diba. Bhute cohilo, tabe araar golain hoile : tor nchit 
nolle dhormo ghare zaite; -ebong xidhi Crux ar codachitip 
corilii na, einot ze core xe amar golam ; ehi amar 
agguia, taha palon coiibi ; emot zodi na corix, tomare 
boiitthbotth tarona dibam. Raqhoale cohilo : zaha agguia 
coro, taha coribo ; zodi cniot na cori, tomar ze iccha, 
xei hoi beg. 

Oneq din ubhaguia Kaqhoale bhuter xacri corilo ; tahar 
por eq din munixio bol coria reqholaque dhoria. dhormo 
ghore loiii guelo. Dhormo ghore eq Padri assilen, xei 
boro xadhn ; tini loi] xoeolere cobil n : Tomara raqhoal^r 
miore xidhi Crux cord. Emot loq xocole corilo. Toqhon 
bhute boro cord coria raqhoalera onecj tarona dite 
laguilo. Eba deqhia Padre raqho^lque dhorilen, bhutei*6 
taronti dite mana Corilen. Tobe Bhute aro bex cord 
coria Padrire cohilo ; Bhi munixid amar dax^ amar 
agguia bhanguilo, tahare xaxtti dibar uchit ; tUare 
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fo. 


eria deo : na : tomare o xaxtti dibam. Padri cohikn : tahare 
eria dibo na : atnare zaha corite parix, taha corci. Tob6 
bhute emot cumontro eorilo, ze Padrir muqh beea hoilo. 
Eha deqhia loq xocole gljore polaia guelo. 

* Toqhoii Padri xidhi crux corilen : ebong muqh xrid'ha 
hoilo. Tahar par ar Crux corilen raqhoaler upore ; ebong 
Crux eoria Bhute polaia guelo. Raqhoale o calax hdlo, 
ealax hoia tahar xocol oporad confessor eorilo ; Nirmol 
dhormo o bhoctt rupe loilo, ebong pnnorbar pailo, ze cre]>a 
haraiassilo pap earia. 

The second important work of Manoel da Assump^ad 
which deserves mention as being perhaps the first grammar 
and dictionary in tlie Bengali language 
is entitled Vocnhulario em Idioma 
Bengalln e Portugnez * ilh ulido em 
dn s partes^ published at Lisbon in 
1743. This book is not easily avail- 
able here but it is mentioned in the Catalogue of the 
British Museum, and Grierson, in his Liitgftufic SniTeg^ 
has given a short account of this notable work. In the 
first forty pages of the VocahuJnrio^ is given a comj)endium 
of Bengali grammar : the ’•e-it of tlie bo«)k being divided 
into two parts, viz., vocabulary, Bengali- Portuguese, pp. 
47-30fi and Portuguese-Bengali, pp. 307-577. Like the 
last mentioned work, Catkeelsmo, it is written throughout 
in Homan character, tlte words again being spelt according 
to the rules of Portuguese pronunciation. 


Vocahulario em 
Idioma BengnllaePortu 
guez : first Bengali 
grammar and diction - 
aiT, 1743. 


‘ The full title is this ; Vocalmlario em Idioma. Bengalla a 
Poi’tuguez, dividido em duas* partes, dedicado ao Excellent e Rever- 
Senhor D. P. Miguel de Tavora, Arcebispo d* Evora do Oonoelho de 
sua Magestade Poy deligeiicia do Padre Fr. Manoel da Assumpa9am 
Religioso Eremita de Santo Agostinho da Congrega9a() da India 
Oriental, Usb a, 1743. A facsimile of this title-page is given in 
BafigIJi Sfimayik Bahitya by Kedamdth Majtimdar, vdl. i. 1917. p. I7. 
* rol, y. p^. i. p, 23. 
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Besides these two original works, a third is also said 
to be associated with the name of Manoel. The existence 
of this book was first, made known by Father Thirso 
Lopes of Valladolid, Spiin, in his note contributed to 

Father Hosten’s paper in the Bengal 
Don Antonio’s (Me- PreHent (vol. ix. l)t. i, p. 41). 

Tho note runs tlins : ‘‘ A Catechism 
of t^e Christian Doctrine in the form of a (fialo^ue. It 
was printed in 8vo. at Lisbon in 1 748 by Francisco da 
Silva. The contents are : A di^enssion about the Law 
between a Christian Catholic Homan, and a Rramene or 
Master of tho Gentoos. It shows in tlio Ben^alla tongue 
tlie falsity of tho Gimtoo sect and the infallible truth of 
our lioly Roman Catholic faitlj, in which alone is the way 
of salvation and tho knowledge of God’s true Law. 
Composed by the son of tho King of Bnsna, Don Antonio,* 
that great Christian Catoehist, who eonvortocl so many 
Gentoos, it was translated into Portuguose by Father 
Frey Mamiel da Assumpcad, a native of the city of Evora, 
and a member of the Indian Congregation of the Hermits 
of St. Augustine, actually Rector of the Bmigalla Mission, 
his object being to facilitate to the Missionaries their dis- 
cn‘’<sions in tho said tongue with the Bramenos and 
Gentoos. It is a dialogue between the Roman Catholic 
and the Gen too Brammie. M'ritten in two colur 
Uengaia and Portuguese.” 


irnns, 


' Hasten, in ihv Pnsf au>i PrcMinf, loo. rit., frjves ao nccoiint 

of ilu« giMui-lc^cndary lisrure from O Chrmi^tn de Tuguary, vol. ii. 
mi, pp. 57.r)S, lo thf* yonr 100:3, n son of the Kinja: of Bnsna was 
tak^Ti pmonor by the and led to Arracad, when one of tho 

Fathers, Ma«o*d do Rozavio, mnsomnd him and converted him to Roman 
Catholic Cl»n*?{,mmiy. After his oonrorHion. h© wa.s cftlled Don Antonio 
de Bozario, after Sr. Anihonx who is said to have appeared to him 
in a dream. • 
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Prom the abov§ account, it will seen thfltt althou^yh 
there is evidence enough to shotv that the Roman Qatliolic 
missionaries at one time were very active in this country, 
especially in Ea'itcrn Rental, yet not muclv^ttsace is left of 
their direct or indirect connexion witli the lan^ua^e cm' 
literature of tiiis country. Indeed, bcforc'Cjirey, mission- 
aries eonfininjj themselves, as they did, exclusively to 
proselytising^ work never seriously took either to edncaHhiQ: 
the people of this country or writing in their lan^ua<ye. 

^ There was as yet no Protestant 

arierbtwfnfr'fiy’””' Mission to Benn^al. The only wpII- 
known missionary, before Carey, who 
visited this country was Kiernander, of whom we shall 
have occasion to speak later on; but Kiernander, himself 
ignorant of the lanouiacfe, is in no way connected with our 
present enquiry. Of Kiernander's asso- 

Bento do SilveHtro, eiates, however, tliere was one Bento de 
(I728.l786);0atochism 

fold Book of Common Silvcstre (h* Souza), who seems 

1 1 OA or. in Bengali. to have written a Bencfali Catechism 

and a Book of Common Pr.iyor in Bcnoali. Bento is said 
to have been born in Ooa about 17;28’ of European paren- 
tap;e and bis sojourn in Bensjal extended from thirteen** 
to fift<'en'^ ye-jrs spent mostly at Calcutta and Bandel. 
He was for many years an Ati^rustinian friar but lie 
abjured the Pope before Kiernander on February 7, 
}7d{h‘* wherenpon he was app dnted Catechist of the 
Mission at .£10 a year and is reputed to hove been a 

‘ Carey, Ot*wntaJ Ckritsfi'tn Jtiograph y. Cal. 1850, vol. ii, p. 182. 

* Hyde, Parochial of BangnJ Cal. 1901, p. 155. 

• Carey, op. cit, p, 182 . 

^ Carey, op. gives dlfTerent dates : at pi, 182, vol. ii, the date 
sriveii is Jnly, 1769: while in the same volu^ye at p. 200, the date is 
1768.^ The story of his public abjnrgation of Eoipan Catholic faith is 
l?iven in vol ii. at p. 182^ t ^ 
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zealons preacher in Portuguese and to have translated 
large portions of the Book of Common Prayer and the 
Catechism into liengali, entitled probably Prabioltara- 
mala and PmHhanamala. His books are said to have been 
published by the Society for the promotion of Christian, 
Knowledge and printed in London.^ Bento knew French, 
Po?^gaese, Bengali, and Hindusfcbaiii. He probably 
di€« in 1786 at the age of fifty eight. The date of publi- 
cation of his books is unknown. Nagendra Nath Basu 
gives 3 765 as the date of publication of Prahwtt aramala ^ ^ 
but this seems to be hardly correct, for Bento must 
have composed this work, after he was appointed Cate- 
chist, i,c. after 1766 (according to Hyde) or after 1768-69 
(according to Carey). 

So far as we can trace, these are the earliest names on 
the list of foreign benefactors to the Vernacular Literature 
of Bengal. But we do not find any serious and definitely 
important achievement in the field, until we come to the 
illustrious luuiie of Nathaniel Brassey Halhed.''^ 

Sinc<! 1/72 the East India Company had actually 
taken upon itself the entire responsibilities of administra- 
tion ; and this made it almost a necessity for its civil 
servants to study the vernacular of the country which they 
had now begun to govern.^ About this time, Halhed, 

* For further dotails, my paper in the Vmfihha (Dacca), MiSgh, 
1322 B.S, ItofcrtMUH'H to Bonto will be found in Came, Lives of 
Kmiaenf Mimtiomries (London, 1H3B) in the article on Kiernander ; also 
st'e John Zdcho' inh Kirrnander (Rnp. Mis;*. Press, Cal. 1S77). 

* BUvactisa, Art., Bengali Language and Literature. 

* The name is not l^^athaniel Prassy Halhed, ae given in Dinesh 
Chandra Sen, Histonj of BcngtiH Language and Isiteraturc, Calcatta, 
mn, pp. 15, 8*ia, 840. 

* Bee the elaborate arguments set. furtln in the Preface (p. i-xxv) 
to HalbetPs Gfoiamar, in favour of the study of the Bengali lan^^iage 
by Efiro{)ean8. See also Introdnction to Forster’s V&eah^ary. 
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an able scholar, who had already achieved some literary 
reputation and had. been a friend of 
Nathaniel Sheridan^fi*, ‘ came out to Bengal as 

^****'^ ^ a civilian and applied himself with 

great assiduity to the study of the Bengali language. 
He is said ti have attained so much proficiency iu the 
language, both in its colloquial aud literaiy aspects, Jhat 
he hai bv^jn known to disguise himself in native dress 
and pass as a Bengali in an assembly of Bengalis.'^ 

Nathaniel Bi-assey Hilhei was born on May ‘25, 1751, 
at Westmiiister. His father, William Halhed, descended 
from an old O.'cfordshire family, was for eighteen years a 
Director of the Bank of England. Young Halhed was 

^ “ VV© also learn thafc Nathaniel Brassey Halhed Esq. either 

himself or in collaboration with Richard Brinsley Sheridan translated 
the Epistles of Arista*netus into English metre in 1771 *’ (Gentleman' h 
Magazine^ Ixxxii. pt. 2, 1812. p. 132) 

" Rev. James Long, A Dct^criptive Oataloyue of Bengali Books^ 1855, 
p. 20; Calcutta. Revieiv, 1850, p. 134: Good Old Digs of Hon'ble Company 
vol. i, p. 235. But this story of Halhed’s proficiency in Bengali seems 
to bo doubtful : in the Friend of India (Aiig. 1838) we read this, not 
of him, but of his nephew Nathaniel John Halhed (1787*1838), a Judge 
of the Dewanl ‘ Adalat. John Halhed, we are informed, had aiii/ii 
command over the language that ho is said to have joined n jdtrd party 
at Burdwan and passed there for a Bengali. See also R. G. Sunyal, 
Reminiscences and Anecdotes, vol. ii, p. 9. John Halhed, in Sanyal’s 
work as well as in the Bengal Obituary (p. 204) is said to have been 
a son of the grammarian Halhed, which is clearly a mistake : for, N. B. 
Halhed the grammarian who married (before 1784) Helena Rebaut, 
a daughter of the Dutch Governor of Ch insura, died without any issue. 
See Impey’s Memoirs by his son, p. 360 footnote. Also Dictionary 
of National Biography^ Arf. Halhed. That Halhed possessed a high 
degree of proficiency in the langpiitge and brought the scientific study 
of Bengali within easy reach is undoubted and justifies Colebrooke’s 
high eulogy (A Ass, vol. v it, 1799, p, 224): and to this is 
due the attribution of all ports of apocryphal stories to his credit. For 
Natk^el John H^hed, see Ramchoitder Doss, general Register of Hon, 
M, t, Co *8 Civil BorvMlit9 vn the Bengal Sstdblieh^nf, Cal. 1844, p. 155. 
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educated at Harrow nnder Sniont^r, and tiune be^an his 
friendship with Richard Biinslcy Sheridan, in eon junction 
with whom he sul)scf[iient ly prodiieed a verse-translation of 
AristaoneUis. ^ In HOS he passed on to Christ Church, 
Oxford- where he made ihe ac'quaintance of William 
(aflerwards Sir William) Jones, also a Harrow boj^, who led 
hiii|^. lo study some of tiio Oriental laiii^mj^es. Havin<^ 
Ixjen jilted by Miss Linlev in favom of Sheridan, he left 
Kn, inland, h ivin;j;‘ obtained a writerslnp in the E. 1. Com- 
piny’s Service. Ii» India he attracted the notice of 
Warren llastino-s at whose su^i^c'stion Im translated what is 
known as t’no Cientoo (a^de between (First .Edition 

177(>; Se(*.ond Faiiiion 1 777). He returned to Enodand in 
1785 and t|ic sul>sec|uent hi.'-torv of his life has little 
at, tract ion for us. He was returned to I’arliament in 
I/IM for yvniiii^'ton, llam[)shire, which he represented till 
17i)5. From this time he be(‘amt‘ assordated with the 
teacinn'^s of the i'a!iati<‘ prophet Richard Brothers, attracted 
possiblv by their resemblance to oiiental m\sticism with 
which Ilf was familiar. In I St)!) he obtained an appoint- 
ment in (he tHst India House. He died in London, 
Febni.ny 18, l8d(), and Wiis buried at Petersliam, Surrey.^ 


‘ ?><•« (i-'trirwan'f, Miifnr.iui, 1S12, pfc. 2, }». 182; aNo Literary 
A nrnlofrs c/ the tSth ih-atury, p. J24'5, 

“ Al'i.miii ii.riJiiif,,., . ! Matiic. Juh H, ITiis, axud 17. 

•’ Koi- t iirtUor |)iuti<Milarsi, koi> A^i-tti- Joiwviil , 1K3«, pji. Itio-Tl ; Tae 
ll’i.Wi/, .liiiif IS, ITwK; 'iVix'iimunlli, JiVw,i,/k uJ Sir WilUum Jimrr, 
ISOi, |>p. 73, 4311111(1 other referem-c^ ; c* iitlrmon’s Magmine, 1830 
(pt, i, pii. 47l-:H, ISftS (pt ii, i>. »22l, 18)2 (p, 132', Annual RrgMer; 
Moore. iWriiioirs o/ Shri,-l-n, 182.0; i„. Mrm.ir^ by his son, 
pp. 86.’. el ws;; AnWmm-, Hid iorarg „f Bn! M, and American Authors, 
lias. vol. i 1 tiiogiaphict I.Hr>,anar„ ,.f hiring Authors, 1816; THeHauarg 
of Biogntiihij (in two hist uieutiuneil works a list of Hi^hed’A 

works is given) ; Kichols, Uterary Anecdotes, vol. ii, p. 481 . 
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lu 1778 V Halhed compiled and printed ia English a 
Grammar of the Bengal Langmge^'^ 
^ one of the earliest and for some time 

Orammar of the Bsn'‘ 

ffal Language, the best introduction tol be scientific 

study of the language.® At this 

time we had no printing press possessing a set of Bengali 
punches, and the art of printing iinki»owh, wu liad hardl|r 
any printed literature before this 

iTistory of its printirpf date. The history of the printino of 
this work, which was done in a press 
at Hoogly in BengaP^ marks an era in the 

h*Htory of Bengili literature. It is chiefly to the 

exerrioiis of the ever memorable Caxton of Bengal, 

Charles (afterwards Sir Charles) Wihkins, a Beri^'al 
Civilian and oriental scholar, that we are indebted for 
the beautiful types which he had himself prepared and in 
which art he had instructed the Bengali mechanics, thus in- 
troducing, as he did, the art of printing into this country. 
It is impossible to exaggerate the services thus rendered 
by this philanthropic Englishman, not only to the cause 
of vernacular literature but also to the general culture of 


^ The date is not 1784 as given in the Bengal Obituary, p. 837. 
Smith, Life of Carey, repeats the mistake (New Ed. 1912, p. 159). 

• A Grammar of the Bengal Language by Nathaniel Brassey 
Halhed. Printed at Hoogly in Bengal. MDCCLXXVllI (1778). 
Tho book is very snaroe but copies may be found in the Calontta 
Imperial Library, Bahgiya Sfthitya Pari^jat Library and Srirfimpnr 
College Library. 

* Tha first Bengali grammar and dictionary, so far as it can be 
traced, was, as we have seen, in Portaguese. A cnrions request 
appears in the Calcutta Gazette, April 23, 1780, beseeching **any 
gentleman** to undertake for public benefit thi composition of a 
Bengali Orammar (Seton-Sarr, Selections from 041: Gazette, if. 497). 
It seems^hat by that time Halhed*8 Grammar hid already become 
scarce aii4 the necessity for a^frssh grammar was Ih^nly felt. 

ll } \ 
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the people^ for it is unddubted that without this useful 
art of printing the general education of the people under 
modern conditions is almost impossible. ^ 

Charles Wilkins was born at Frome, Somerset, in 1750, 
son of Walter Wilkins of that town. 
S»r Ohfirlos Wilkins. He camc to llt*ngal in 1770 in the 

1760-183(1. service of the East India Company 

as a writer and became superintendent 
of the Company’s Factories at Maldah. About 1778”, he 
writes, his ‘‘curiosity was excited by the example of his 
friend Halhed” to coniinonce the study of Sanscrit and 
Persian ; the vernaculars he had previously studied. He 
left India for health in 1786 and re-entered the service 
of the (yompany in 1800 as Librarian and Custodian 
of Oriental Manuscripts, taken at the Fall of 

beringapatain and elsewhere. He was also attached to 
the Uaileybury College f rom ' its foundation in 1505. 
W hile in India he co-operated with Sir William Jones in 
the foundation of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and was 
a valuable contributor to the earlier volumes of the 
ResearcJ^es, He was au F. R. S. (1788) ; a 
D. C. L. of Oxford (1805) ; an Associate of the Institute 
of France ; and tlie Royal Society of Literature awarded 
him its medal as “prineeps litteraturae Sanscritae”. He 
was kniglited in 1$»33. He died in London, May 13, 
1836, and was interred at the Chapel in Portland town.^ 

' Hat (.f his oiientul works and other particulars, see 

Auntie Journal, 1836, pp. 165 71 ; GcnilcmarJ, Magazine, 1836 (pt. ,ii. 
pp (>7-8), 1808 (pt. ii, p, 922) ; Annual Register for 1886 ; Alumni 
aro,uV«Hr.,1888; Dictionary of Lining Author., 1816; 

OirhonaryofSrnHonal Biography; Centenary Volumes of the Asiatic 
S^iy Bengal ; Lettersin the Journal of American Oriental Society, 
1880. vol x; Preface to Sir William Joues's C«W«Z« a,.d to Wil W 
San^t Oramnu^r , Notice of the Life of B. T, Colehrool^e, by his soi,. p 7 • 
Wtlkms translation <»f the Bhapabadfnfa ^1786) with an introductory 
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To such a great scholar, Bengal owes the establishro^ttt 
of the first vernacular printing press.* . 

The Preface'^ to Halhed’s Grammar sets forth some in- 
teresting details as to the difficulties which Wilkins 
* had to overcome and as to how with 

Utfcr/ict from the ... i i > i * 

Prefrtce to Halhfd’a patient presevemnce he ultimately sue- 

'“W- -j-' 

must be strongly excited by the 
beautiful characters which are displayed in the following 
work ; and althougli my attempt may be deemed incom- 
plete or unworthy of notice, the bor»k itself will always 
bear an intrinsic value from its containing as extra- 
ordinary an instance of rnaehanie abilities as has perhaps 
ever appeared, That the Bengal letter is very difficult 
to be imitated in steel will be readily allowed by any 
person who shall examine the intricacies of the strokes, 
the unequal length and size of the characters, and the 
variety of their positions and combinations. It was 
no easy task to procure a writer accurate enough to 
prepare an alphabet of similar and proportionate body 
tliroughoiit, and with that symmetrical exactness which 
is Tiecessary to the regularity and neatness of a fount* 
Mr. Bolts (who is supposed to be well-versed in this 
language) attempted to fabricate a set of types for it 
wiih the assistance of the ablest artist in London. But 
as he has egregiously failed in executing even the 
easiest part, or the primary alphabet, of which he has 
published a specimen, there is no reason to 8U|;ipose that 

letter by Warren Hastings. See Cal. Rev, vol. iii. 234; Seton- Karr, 
Selections from the Calcntfa Gazette, i. 130. 

' Abont the first introduction of printing in the East, see 
Dr. Garnett’s paper read before the Second Interns tiona! Library 
Oonferdice (rrani*arfioiji and Proceedings of the Second International 
t ihrof^ Conference held in London, 1397, London, 1898.) 
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bis project^ when completed, would have advanced 
beyond the normal state of imperfection to which new 
inventions are constantly exposed. The advice and even 
the solicitation of the Governor-General prevailed upon 
upon Mr. Wilkins, a gentleman who has been seine 
years in the India Company’s Civil Service in Bengal, 
to undertake a set of Bengali types. He did and his 
success has exceeded every expectation. In a country 
so remote from European artists, he has been obliged 
to charge himself with all the various occupations of 
the Metallurgist, the Engraver, the Founder, and the 
Printer. To the merit of invention he was compelled 
to add the application of personal labour. With a rapi- 
dity unknown in Europe, he surmounted all obstacles 
which necessarily clog the first rudim<mts of a difficult 
art as well as the disadvantages ^ of solitary experiment ; 
and has thus singly on the first effort exhibited his 
work in a state of perfection which in every part of the 
worlti has af)peared to require the united improvements 
of different projectors and the gradual polish of succes- 
sive ages,”' 

It must be remembered that these labours of Wilkins 
did not e id merely in the temporary and isolated bene- 
. fit of printing a grammar but had 

The nitrnificanco Riid ^ . 

importHn.e of Wilkins’ far deeper and more wide-reaching 
ruiure.^ hu- effects for Wilkins had taktn care that 

his vrork should produce lasting 
results. He bad taught the art with great care to his 
Bengali assistant, one PanchUnan, a blacksmith by caste, 


' Prafme pp. xxiiuiv. Bee atao the letter of Geoiye Perry 
to Mr. NicoK the pHnfer, dwted Calcutta, Or-tot»er 1. 1788, quoted in 
the Biographienf, Diefionary of Living Authors, IBIC. p. 886. Thi« prera 
eaunot be traced but Mambman (ftiotory of Sera m pore Mim%n, toI 5) 
•ays that it was set op by one Mr. Andrews, a bookseller. 
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wbom Ititer on providence Wonghfc to iSrlrilmpur in seftrefa 
of work, just at the time when Garey and his collea- 
gues were in des|>aif fur a fount of Sanscrit and verna- 
cular tvfies. Pahchanan and his associsites, to whom 
he had commtinicaled his art, suceeeded in course of time 
in contest icathig it in Bengal.^ 

Halhed’s Grammar jw^sesses a peculiar interest fbr us 
as btdng one of the earliest efforts 
HaThedS Qrawtnnr ; studv the language in a scientific 
way. llalhed himself is perfetdly 
eonscinus of the difficulties of such a study and says in 
the Prtface (p. xix) ** 'I he path wliich I have attempi<Hl 
to clear was never before trodden. It was nece^s»ry^ 
that 1 sljould make my own choice of the cours^e 
to be pursued and of tlie landmarks to be set up for 
the guidance of future travellers’^® But barring this 
antitpiarlaii interest, it can banlly be expected to possess 
any other value to us. It w^as obviously written f*»r 
U*e lienefit of the Europeans whowant<d to study the 
foreign vernacular ; ^ and as such it was bound to 
be written entirely from their standpoint. Of conrsi^ it 
is wed to sttidy the spirit with which foreigiim 


' See Memoir Relative to the the Translation of the Barred Scrip* 
iure$ into the Laaqaagcs of the East at Sernmpore hy J. MarBiimfixt, ISiC} , 
alto Marshniaii| Hist, oj Serampot’e Misvionf vol. i. 

• The cnriotti motto prefixed to the book saya : 

«r3F»iW9 f WJii «fnl St ; II 

Carey a<knowledgee to have derived much help in writing bis 
Bengali Grammar (I SOI) from Halhed’a work ; see Prof/u'e to Carey’a 
Qranmar (Ist Ed. 1801) ; see also E. Carey; Life of Carey, p. 247. 

* On tne title-page we read : 

flptni t 
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approach onr language, but as a pioneer work and as 
one intendi^d for mere be;rinners, anlnifieted into the 
language, its value is greatly diminished. Even a 
cursory glance at tlie contents will show that the 
arrangi^ment and divi-^ion of the subject-matter is made 
chiefly on tlie plan of English grammars, beginning 
with the Elements (Chip. I), pror*eHding with Substan- 
tives (Chap. II), Pronouns (Chap. Ill), Verbs (Chap. IV), 
WorJs denoting Atlabutes and Relations (Chap. V), 
Nutnerals (Chap. VI) and ending with a brief discus- 
sion of Syntax (Chap. VII), Orthography and Ver- 
sification (Chap. VII I). ^ The rules laid down are 
more or less general and elementary ; but some attempt 
is made to arrive at broad underlying principles, al- 
though in a somewhat tentative and impressionist 
fashion. The arrangement is as co npreheusive as possi- 
ble but the autiior is scrupulously minute in his insertion 
of examples to every rule and is rather pndix in his 
ol>servatiou« upon the general grammar. One merit of 
the b »ok consists, however, in the fact that Haihed 
was fully alive to the intimate relation of Bengali to 
Siiiscrit, ^‘of which language’^ he says ‘‘I have thought 
necessary to include within my design such of the 
grauimaticil principhss as might throw a direct or even 

a collateral light on those of the Bengalese I 

wished to obviate the recurrence of such errocnous 
opinions as may have been formed b}’' the few Euro- 
peaiis who have hitherto studied the Bengalese ; none 

» lint it is ourions to note that W is included in the list of 
eoiisonants. Tt»t> orthography seems to have been yet unsettled and 
the l>ord©r line bi'tween coUoqnial and literary la» guaiare seems to 
have been crossed very often, possibly owing to the difficulty of a 
foregner, however studious, in entering into the genius of an Alien 
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of them have traced its connections with Sanscrit, and 
therefore I conclude their systems imperfect'’ (Preface, 
p. xix et seq,). Of course adherence to Sanscrit is in- 
dispensable in writing a Bengali gram mar but Halhed's 
work more or less presents BengaH as derived exclusively 
from its parent, Sanscrit. He remarks at some length 
on th'^ exceedingly corrupt state of the dialect of tbe 
time^ and says that a grammar of the pure Ben- 
gal diale jt cannot be expected to convey a thorough 
idea of the modern jargon of the kingdom. The 
many political revolutions^ it has sustained have greatly 
impaired the simplicity of the language, and a long 
communication with the men ot* different religiofta, 
countries and manners, has rendered foreign words in 
some degree familiar to a Bengal ear. The Mahome- 
tans have for the most pait introduced such terms as 
relate to the functions of their own religion or the 
exercise of their own laws and government ; the Por- 
tugese have supplied them with appellation of sofne 
European arts and inventions ; and in the environs of 
such foreign colony tlie idioms of the native Bengalese 
is tinctured with that of the strangers who have settiud 
there. Upon the same principle since the influence of the 
British nation has superseded that of its former conquerors, 
many terms of British derivation have been naturalised into 
the Bengal vocabulary." 

It cannot be doubted for a moment that the book 
holds a high place as one of the earliest of a series of 


* Thor© will be found a curious appendix to this book con- 
taining a petition replete with foreign exprensioris, showing how 
far modem Bengali had been forced to debase the purity of its 
dialect by the necessity of addressing itaielf to the Mohammedan 
risers. In the Preface to hia Focnhu/orn/j Forster similarly speaks 
of studiously avoiding * ‘Persian or Arabiek psj^anttstni.'’ 
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attempts, vslaable even to the present day, to study the 
vernacniar scientifically, but if we leave aside this antiijna- 
rian and scientific interest, it can hardly be expected to 
come within lit era' ure proper. To the historian of litera- 
t re, how ver, it is valuable, as most of these pioneer works 
sre, fo;- affonUng one of the earliest links in the revived 


early ir'ntiiikr. 

Itnpev Code in Ren- 
gnli V)y J. Dnijfan. 

fjornw illip Code in 
R-nETHli by 11. P. 
Foiater. 


study of the htnusanfre 

We pies over other specimens of early pvintinsr whi* h 
Otber Rnpcimens of exiirencies of administrative 

chanpjf*? and t e eHt:d>hVhmeiit of the 
Supreme Court (177-I) hroiiirht into 
existence. Amon<? tiuse are to be 
found the Impey Code in Rt np^ali,^ 
which w’as translated by Jonathan 
Duncan, afterwards Governor of Bomhay, and printed at 
the'^Companv^s Press’’ in "785, and the famou'^ CornwaM s 
Code of 17113 ® which was translat d by H. P. Forster, 
“a tnere.hant on the Beniojal Establishment”, of whom wo 
fhiU h>tve occasion to speak hereafter. It was likewise 
printed at ^he Go« ernm«nit Press but from an improxed 
fnnuf. ^ We read of two other early pnblieations in the 
Catnloj^ne of Bengali Works in the Biitish Museum* 


‘ ReguIntinvH for the Adwiniefrntion of Jjffiice. iv the Covr^ rf th§ 
Detmnee Adnuhit, paneed in CommciV, the 5tk July, J7S5, •irith a Bengali 
Tranetafion by JonnUnoi Duncnn, Cnicnttn, 1785, pp. 215, 31. 

• Thntitle.pncro Ray«: 

I 5ni<ir 

vtrttOi If^4 cw’tjpw? wt®1r5 f|»l| >^»«| Second 

Editifin in 1826. 

» •• It i. to thi* fonnt thot Car^y allnde*. nod it rontinned to be 
th..t*odordof..vpo..r™p».rtniit enperN-ded by the em.ller end 
a«f.ter fo,nt et S-rempore - M«r.l,m»n, Lift and Tieic of Cany. Uanh. 
m*m imd Ward, 1850, ml. i.. p. 7|. 

♦ Blamberdt, CaMoyn, of BtngaH Boot. .« tfc. AttMi ITiurain, p.ft 
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viz., (n) Betigal twmslatioii (by K. B. Edmonstone) of 
Eeguiationfl, etc., by B^ulations for the adiainistratioii 
N. B. E^dmon^tone. of Justice in the Fouzdary Criminikl 
Courts in Bengal, Behar and Orissa, passed by the Governor- 
General in Council on the Srd December, 1790, Calcutta, 
179]; (d) Bengal Translation (by N. B. Edmonstone) 
of the Regulations for the guidance of the Magistrates 
passed by the Governor-General in Council in the Revenue 
Department on the 18th May, 179^, with supplementary 
enactments, Calcutta, 1792. 

The next important work in our survey is Forster^s 
Forster’s Vocabulary, Vocahulavyy the first dictionary of the 
dl^tio'Sr' language, and it will detain us for a 
1799*1802. moment, as it was indeed a work 

of merit and for a long time considered to be the 
most authoritative and standard publication on the 
subject.^ 

Henry Pitts Forster, born^ in 1761, of whose early 

Henry Pitts Forster, life little seems to be known, 
1761-1815. entered Bengal Service of the Com- 

pany on August 7, 1783, and rose to be the Collector of 
Tipperah in 1793 and Registrar of the DewSnl * Ad&lat 
of the 24 Parganas in 1794. In 1803-04, he was 
employed at the Calcutta Mint of which he rose to be the 


^ Caroy bftsod bis faizious Dictionary of th9 Bengali Language (1816f 
1825), the source of all dictionaries of later times, on Forster’s Vocahu^ 
lary. The first Bengali dictionary is, of course, Manoel da Assump* 
9ad’s VocahiUario in Portuguese, which has been already mentioned. 

* The Dictionary of National Biography gives the hypothetical 
date of 1766 with a query. But it appears front the obituary notices 
in the Calcutta Government Gazette of 1816 (Sep, 14) and in the Calcutta 
Monthly Journal for September, 1815 (p. 286) t|at Forster was aged 
54att^ time of his death. In that case, his birth«date would be 
1761, which is* here adopted. 

12 
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Master.^ He died in India on September 10, 1816.* 
Besides Toeabulary, Forster also wrote an Essa^ on tie 
Principles of Sanscrit Grammar (1810). 

The first part of the Vocabulary was published in 
17fc9 : while the second part appear- 
Focobular^ ; its scope ed iu 1802.® The full title of 
and ralue. work, which will sufficiently 

explain its scojie, is : “ ^ Vocabulary 
in two parlSf English and Bengalee and vice versa by H. P. 


‘ It appears from Dodwell and Miles, Bengal Civil Servants^ 1839, 
(pp. 182-8 : snpp. list, pp. 600-1) that from 1798 to 1803 as well as 1812 
to 1815, Forster was ont of employ. See also Bengal Almanac and 
Annual Directory, 1816, p. 9. 

* He died probably in Calcutta, but his burial place cannot be 
traced. No mention either in the Bengal Obituary or in De Rozario’s 
Monumental Begister. For further particulars of his life, see references 
quoted above ; also Dictionary of National 'Biography ; Allibone, Dictio* 
nary of British and American Authors, Marshman, {Life and Times of 
Carey etc., 1869, vol. i., p, 71) spells the name as Foster, which form is 
not correct. 

• The date of publication given in Rfim-gati NySyaratna, 
Bafigahha^d 0 Sahitya Bi^ayalt Prastdb, 3rd Ed., p. 192, is 1801 which 
is clearly erroneous. The date given in Dinesh Chandra Ben, History 
of Bengali Language and Literature, 1911, p. 868 (where the book is 
detoribed as “ Bengali Dictionary by Forster, a Civilian and Sanskrit 
Scholar ”) is 1719 which seems to be an obvious mistake or misprint 
for 1799. The'^Hcoount given in this latter work is mainly based 
on Rev. J. Long’s Catalogue, but Long’s book was compiled not till 
1866 and contains more than one inaccurate statement. See also the 
notidoation in the Calcutta Gazette, dated August 26, 1802, in which 

Mr. Forster has the pleasure to acquaint the subscribers of his 
Bengalee Vocabulary, that the second part is entirely printed off, and ’ 
win be ready for delivery all.in the present month of Angust and as he 
bat more than doubled the site of the work beyond what he engaged, 

ke lu^pes this will be admitted as a sufiloient excuse for the delay in 
the pnblioation.” (Seton-Karr, Seleetiom from Calcutta Qaxette, 
v6k iiij p. 661). it is clear that the work was published *iii two 
instalments in 1799 and 1802. 
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Forster, Senior Merchant on the Bengal Establish* 
ment/’^ It is evident from the lengthy preface to 
this work as well as to that of Halhcd that these early 
works were undertaken not on literary but also on political 
grounds. Bengali at this time, officially as well as popu* 
larly, was an unrecognised vernacular, and Forster rightly 
insists upon the absurdity and inconvenience of eontinutog 
the use of Persian in courts of law (see Preface to Focabu^ 
laty). It was thus due to the efforts of Halhed and Forster, 
seconded among Europeans by Carey and the Srirampur 
missionaries and among Bengalis by RSm Mohan RSy and 
his friends, that Bengali not only became the official 
language of the Presidency but it now ranks as one of the 
most prolific literary languages of India. One of the 
greatest difficulty, however, under which all compilers in 
this period had to labour and to which Forster himself, as 
his preface shows, was fully alive, was the exceedingly 
corrupt state of the language in its current 'dialect' form. 
There was no standard literature, or if there had been one 
it was long forgotten or was not so widely known as to 
ensure fixity of forms and expressions.^ This corruption, 

‘ Printed at Calcutta from the Press of Ferris and Co., iTtv. 
Dedicated to Thomas G-raham £sqr., dated December 15, 1799. A 
copy of this work will be oonreuiently found in the Calcutta Imperial 
Library. 

’ As the various quotations by way of illustration in Halhed’s 
Grammar shows, he was not aware of the existence of more than half 
a dozen old Bengali works. He takes his passages ^mostly from 
3£ah&bharat (from which he gives a lengthy quotation at pp. 37-42), 
Ramayati and the various works of Bharat*chandra, still in vogue, 
espedally his Bidyasundar. Printing there was hardly any and books 
mostly in manuscripts were not easily procurable. It is also notable 
that Halhed confines himself exolnsively to examples taken from 
Poetry and there is not a single prose question in his works. I 
ttiighi observe ** he writes, ** that Bengali is at present in the same 
state with Greece before the time of Thucydidea when Poeti 7 jra« the 
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howesrer, was confined |Srincipaily. to mendiei Md 
judicial terms, and the more common 'and daily shiflaag 
colloquial expressions. But the greatest diflSculty was 
felt in orthography which was in a hopelessly chaotic 
state, in these ante-printing days. '' There never having 
been says Forster^ a native Bengalee grammarian nor 

indeed any author of note who might be considered 

as a standard, the orthography has consequently never 
l>een fixed ; and being current over an extensive country 
and among an illiterate people, almost every word has 
been and cpntinues in one district or other to be variously 
spelt, and not infrequently so disguised as to render it 
difficult to recognise it, when met in its genuine form in 
Songskrit. In such cases, I have not scrupled to adopt 
Songskrit orthography, unless I found the majority of 
the people whom I consulted, concur in any particular 
vitiated mode of spelling it.’^ In spite of these difficulties, 
however, Forster succeeded in compiling one of the most 
valuable and painstaking lexicon of the language ever 
published, and the eulogy of Mavshman that Forster was 
the ^'most eminent Bengali scholar till the appearance of 
Dr. Carey”* is fully justified. 


The year in which Forster’s Vocabulary was published 
saw another memorable but at that time an apparently 
unimportant event — the landing of a band of missionaries 
on the banks of the Ganges and the, 
starting of a mission at ^rTrSmpur. 
A year later, the Fort William College 


Tho advout of the 
missionaries. 


only stylo to whiuh authors applied themselves and studied prose was 
utterly unknown The biographer of Dr. Carey relates how (Smith, 
cp. eiU p. 202) when Carey visited Kadiya, not many years ago the 
illustrious oeutre of Bengali literature, he could not discover more 
than 40 separate works, all in manuscripts, as the whole literature 
of 80,000,000 of people up to that time « 

* iCarshman, TAfe and Times of Carey etc., vol. i., p. 71. 
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was establish^ at Caloatta f#r impurting knowlMge ol 
the vernaeujajrs to young eivilians. With this Mission as 
its centre and the Fo«t William College m its public 
forum, Bengali hnguage entered u^n a new phase of 
development, hitherto undreamt of, Fcibter was, no 
doubt, followed by a band of earnest civilian workers, of 
whom the names of J. F. Ellerton' ’‘and Sir Graves C. 
Haughton are the most well-known, yet with the 
missionaries in the"" field, who, for years to come, had made 
education of the people and cultivation of the vernacular 
^heir own peculiar province, earlier work was eclipsed, and 
a fresh impetus was given to the vernacular literature. 
The exi>erimental stage was not yet over, but what was 
desultory, sj^asmodie, and slipshod became regular, un- 
broken, and systematic: and for several years till the 
foundation of the Hindu College and the emergence of 
a new band of writers, the history of Bengali literature 
is closely bound up with the labours 
Srir.unpur Mission, of the missionaries and school-masters, 
and especially of the brotherhood at 
Srirainpur, associated with the names of Carey, Marshman 
,ind Ward whose devotion, earnestness and philanthropic 
purpose cannot be too highly spoken of. ^ 

* EIhrton wrote his works before 1800 and, therefore, strictly 
speaknip belongs to this chapter. Bat Ellerton*s Bible-translations were 
not published until probably 1819: so an account of him will be fonnd 
in tin* next chapter under the Bible-translations of the Srlrfimpur 
niiRBionaries. 



CHAPTER IV 


William Carey and SrIrampur Mission. 


Of the missionary movements which gave an early 
impetus to Bengali language and literature, the foremost 
place has been given to the frater- 
SrlrfmpurMUsion. grlratnpur 

Mission, which was started by Carey, Marshman and 
Ward but of which the moving spirit was William Carey. 

William Carey, the son of a weaver and himself a village 
shoe-maker till the age of twenty- 
(1761-lsU) ' eight, was born on August 17, 1761 

in the village of Paulesbury, situated 
in the very midland of England, in the heart of the 
district which not only produced 
Shakespeare and cherished Cowper 
but which also fostered Wyclif and Hooker, Fox and 
Bunyan. But village-life in those days was far from 
being elysian and the destiuy of the cottager, with 
poverty and sore toil staring him in the face, was cheer- 
less enough. Buried in an obscure village, the eldest of 
a family of live children, young Carey seemed to be born to 
such a lot, the English labourer's lot of five shillings a 
week and the poorhouse in sickness and old age. At the 
age of sixteen he was an apprentice to the shoe- maker's 
trade— a trade of which however he was never ashamed t 


Birth and early life. 


* It would be silly in me to pretend to recollect all the s^oes 
Xmade. I was aceonnted a Tery good workman... (Letter to Byland) 
There is no inconsistency between this and his famous retort to the 
general officer who inquired of one of the aides-de-camp, when 
dining with the Man|Qis of Hastings, whether Dr. Oarey had not mmn 
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and wbieh linked him to the earliest missionaries of 
Alexandria, of Asia Minor, and of Gaul, some of 
whom were shoe-makers, and to a succession ,of i^holars 
and divines, poets and critics, reformers and philanthro- 
pists who had used the sfaoe-maker^s life to become 
illustrious. The picture of young Garey, keeping school 
by day, preaching on Sundays, and cobling or making 
shoes by night, would remind qne very forcibly of 
Carlyle^s picture of George Fox in his Sartor Resartns, 
But all this time, in poverty that would have very soon 
crushed the spirit of an ordinary man, he went on with 
his studies, although books were rare in those days and 
not easy to be begged or borrowed by a country-boy^ 
It is remarkable that his taste inclined him to books of 
travel, adventure, history, and natural science to the 
exeulsion of novels, plays, and books on religious 
subjects. The religious earnestness which marked his 
later life had not yet dawned, and he had been hitherto 
a stranger to the gospel of Christ. A remarkable 
change took place in his] life about his eighteenth 
year. He joined the small church which was foimed 
at Hackleton and afterwards the Baptist congregatidi 
at Moulton where he became a pastor. His mitid 
was at this time occupied in acquiring the learned 
languages and almost every branch of useful knowledge. 

It was about this time that his g^t 
ardour. "**®®*^®**^ thought about thc practicability and 
importance of a mission abroad took 
definite shape in his mind. His extensive study of 
geography and books of travel convinced him painfully 
of the fact that a very small portion of the human race 
bad yet possessed any knowledge Of Christ and his 

sboe-maker. 8ir» only a ooblw!** (quoted in Dr. 

William Carey), 
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religion. In order to impress his brethern with his new 
idea, he wrote and published ^'An Enquiry into the Ohliga-^ 
Hone of the Christians for the Conversion of the Heathens 
in which the Beligious State of Different Nations of the 
World, the Success of Former Undertakings, are consi* 
dered by William Carey” (1792). This was the 
birth of England's foreign Mission in Bengal ^ for Carey 
would not remain idle until his project had been put into 
practice. At last, at a meeting of the Northamptonshire 
Association of Baptist Churches held at Kettering 
(Northampton) on the October 2, 1792, a Baptist 
Missionary Society was started on a humble scale for 
propagating the gospel. Carey set out for India 
on June 13, 1793. At first he had desired to go to 
Sots out for India, Tahiti or West America. At this 
time, however, he met John Thomas, 
a medical evangelist, who had made two voyages to 
India and had some experience of Bengal.^ It was 
Thomas who directed Carey to Bengal, 

It must not be supposed, however, that the missionary 
spirit was unknown in Carey^s time 
or that India was never before visited 
by the missionary activity. On the 
contrary, many great names and great though mistaken 
movements will occur to the ^nemory of every reader of 
Church hist ory^. Not to go far back to the missionary 


MiBBiona in India : 
Oarey’B predocessore. 


* Carey, however, wm not the first Snglish missionary to Bengal : ^ 
this was one Mr. Clarice (see Hyde, Parochial AnmU of Bengal^ p.2l^.) 

* See C. B. Lewis, Life of John Thomat (1878). Also Smith, op. cit, 
p. 41. 

* For deiails ahont the history of Christian Missions of which Htera- 
turd is vast, the following books may be conveniently consulted; Brown’s 
Biitory Mietwm, Kaye’s History of Christianity in India, Marshall’s 
Christiftnlfiwicms, Bough’s OHrisfiumty in India, Sherring*s 

UissUm in India, md Marshman’s History if the Serampors Hisd^' 
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zeal of Francis Xavier of th0 Moravian ^ brotherhood 
in the East, we find, for the greater part of the 18th 
century (1707 to 1798), the Coast-Mission 4as it was 
called) carrying on its missionary work in 3^th India 
with Tranquebar as its centre. At one time it was a vei^ 
powerful movement carried on by the Lutherans whom, 
from Zeingenbaig to Schwartz, Dr. Franeke had trailed 
at Halle and Frederick IV of Denmark had send forth 
to its India Company’s settlement in the South : but 
when Carey landed, the Coast Mission, partly on account 
of the wars between the English and the French, was 
almost in a state of inanition. To Bengal there was, we 
have seen, Roman Catholic Mission but as yet no 
Protestant Mission from England. The only well-known 
missionary who came to Bengal before Carey, was Kier- 

nandar the Swede, ^ the " Mammon ” 

John Zachariah « tt* i t ^ i 

Kiernander, 1768 (d. of Hieky’s Gazette, whom Clive in 

1758 had brought to Calcutta where 


Hr ndhook to Bengal Missions will also be found useful, 
with reference to the general educational activity of the misBionaries. 
Duff’s India and Indian Missions and his articles in the earlier volnmis 
of the Calcutta Review may also be consulted. On the Missions in tile 
South, literature in vast. One may, however, consult with advantage, 
Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses Rentes de Missions BtrangbreSj 26 vols. 
1780-83, vols. x-xv specially refers to India ; Lacroze, Histoire d% 
Christianisme dcs Indes, 2 voh. 1768; Bertrand, La Mission du Madur6 
4 voh, iMi Coleridge, Life and Letters of 8t. Francis Xavier. Fora 
fuller bibliography on this subject, see A. 0. Burnell, A Tentative List 
of Books and Mss. relating to the History of the Portuguese in India, 
Mangalore, 16SO, 

^ See Oal. Rev. 1847. vol. viii,pp. 124484. Also Marsbman, History 
^of Serampore Mission, vol. i, p. 20, et seq. Oai^y calls Kiernander a 
German (B. Oarey, Memoirs of Carey, p. 449.). ; See Harsball’s Chris^ 
tian Missions, vol. i, p. 278. For Kiernander, see Mengal Cfbituary, p. 84 
: Came, Lives of Eminent Missionaries ; Ai^ic Journal, vol. xv, 
i W. H, Carey, Oriental ChrUtim Biography, |§>. 198 et seq ; Hyde,. 

u , : 
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he thenceforth lived, meeting young Carey subsequently 
at Bandel at the great age of eighty-four. But Kiemander 
could not wield any influence on the masses^, and had 
no literary pretensions whatever ; for although he started 
a native school and built a Church at his own cost, he was, 
in the first place, rather a missionary to the Portuguese and 
their descendants who were nominal Christians of the 
lowest Romanist type : and, in the next place, Kiemander 
could never converse in Bengali or Hindusthani and never 
cared to mix freely with the people of the country. Practi- 
cally his work had made only the slightest impression and 
it was no wonder therefore that Carey could find no 
trace of his work among the people even six years after 
his death. 

The condition of the clergy at this time, however, and 

their public and private morals did not in any way make 

them attractive to or influential with 

Tho character of the the people of this country. It is well- 
clergy and the oppo- 
sition of the £a6t 

not only adopted a policy of perfect 
neutrality towards the religions of 
India and never attempted to preach their religion 
themselves but they also threw every possible obstacle 
in the way of the missionaries who wanted to settle 
in their territories. The bitehsil&le ground for this 
f^ggvessive spirit of discouragement was political but the 
real reasons are thus given by a writer in the Calcutta 


known that the East India Company 


Parochial Annals of Bengal : The Monumental Register by M. DeRozario 
{IBU) p, im-m \ Bmteed, Echoes from Old Calcutta, 1908; Cotton, 
Calcutta Past and Present John Zachariah Kiemander (a pamphlet), 
Cal Bap. Miss. Press, 1877, etc. 

' Of Kiemander a clerical convert, Bento de Silvestre alias de Souza 
and hta contribution to Bengali, mention has already bee^ made 
at p. 77-78. 
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Renew (1859) : '‘The Missionary was the interloper par 
excellence^ and the hate of a camel (or a horse, of a snake 
for a mongoose, was feeble when compared with the hate of 
the Anglo-Indian for the Interloper. Parjbly from his 
training, partly froin the first circumstances of the con- 
quest, the Anglo-Indian ofiicial regarded India as his 
property, his pecuHum. An interloper was therefore in bis 
eyes little better than a thief, a man who undersold him, 
interrupted his profits, and impaired his exclusive autho-^ 
rity over the population. With the instinct which comes 
of self-defence he saw that the Missionary was the most 
dangerous of interlopers.’^ Neither the character of the 
early founders of the British Empire as a body nor that 
of the clergy before the Srirampur mission was such as to 
inspire respect for their religion ; and of the clergy as a class, 
the Governor-General officially wrote to the Court of 
Directors as late as 1795 : “Our tdergy in Bengal, with 
some exceptions, are not respectable characters.’^ 

Although Carey and his fellow-missionary were allowed 
to enter Calcutta (November 11, 1793) without opposition, 
indeed without notice (so obscure they were), yet under 
the existing conditions of things he had to preach hfe 

religion for several years almost like 
A^tbempts at settle- ^ Constant fear of being 

deported to England. Quite destitute 
in Calcutta, he had no definite plan for the future. 
The congregration at home were too poor to give 

him any assisfea ice, nor could they influence the autho- 
rities in England to allow him to settle down 
peM3efully as a missionary, for the latter would 
* instantly refuse to listen to a handful of country no-bodies 
the chief among whom was a shoe-maker. After several 
fruitl^s attempts to settle down, Carey at last succeeded in 
obtaining the situation of an assistant in charge of some 
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indigo factories at MadnSbaM, 30 miles north of Maldah, 

the scene of John Eilerton’s labours. All these years, 

however, the idea of translating the 

Six years in North preaching in the language 

Bengal. , . 

of the people was ever present 
in his mind. As soon as he could settle down, 
he applied himself to the study of Bengali, which, 
his biographer tells us, the indefatigable scholar had 
already begun during the. voyage, and of which the 
first indication is given by an entry in his journal two 
months after he had landed. ^'This 
day’’ he writes “finished the correction 
of the first chapter of Genesis, which 
Munshi says is rendered into very good Bengali.”^ 
The Munsi or Bengali teacher referred to was one Ram 
Basil who not only taught the language to Carey but also 
had been of much help to the poor missionary during the 
years of uncertainty and struggle at the outset of his 
carec*r. Tlie greatest difficulty, however, which puzzled 
him, as a foreigner, in learning the language relates to 
the unsettled state of its forms and expressions, of its 
grammar and orthography ; and a vast difference seemed 
to him to exist between the literary language and its 
corrupt colloquial and dialectal forms. Thus he speaks 
with a naivete characteristic of himself in a letter, 
dated October "Z, 1795 : “The language spoken by the 
natives of this part, though Bengali, is so different 
from the language itself (?) that I can preach an hour 
with tolerable freedom so as that all who speak the 
language or can read or write, undenstand me perfectly: 
yet the {loor labouring people can understand me little.”* 

* Smith, op, cit p. 61 j Eaetace Carey, Memoirs of William Carey, 

p. 119. ^ 

* B. Carey, op. cit. p. 242 j Smith, op. cit. p, 72. 
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Indeed, a foreigner always finds it bard work to obtain 
in a year the endless variety of its idiom and the niceties of 
pronunciation: but Carey certainly was very far from 
right when he says further that although the language 
is rich, beautiful, and expressive, it has got scarcely a 
large vocabulary in use about religion and kindred subj^^cts.^ 
The whole trend of ancient or pro-British Bengali litera- 
ture which is religious in subject will prove the inappro- 
priateness of this hasty statement. The half-pitying and 
lialf-contemptuous tone in which Carey and his mission- 
ary colleagues speak of our forefathers as so many ‘hea- 
thens’, or semi-barbarians® no doubt raises our smile 
today, but they in all sincerity, born of religious enthu- 
siasm, really thought in this way. It is true indeed that a 
there was a partial decadence of religious life and ideals 
in the country during the last years of the Mohammedan 
rule, yet Carey and his colleagues in spite of their catholi- 
city and tolerance, could never detect the signs of religious 
life which could ])roduee the noblest songs of Ram-pras5d. 
From the earliest times to the days of RSm-mohan Ray and 
even to the present day, religion had, as we have already 
stated, a great influence on Bengali literature. The gi^at 
])ersonality of Chaitanya and his disciples, the songs of the 
Baisnab poets, breathing as they do the purest language of 
poetry and devotion — all indicate what charm religion had 
always possessed for the people and their literature. The fact 
was, making every possible allowance to missionary fanati- 
cism, that Carey, as he himself admits^, could lay his hand 
upon very few ancient Bengali books and manuscripts; 

* See his lofcter to the Society for the Pro|mgation of the Gospel, 
quoted in E. Carey, op. cit. p. 239. 

^ He speaks of this country as one **devoted to the service 
of Satan and immersed in the awful ignovance of heathenness.’ 
E. Cafey, op. cit p. 294. 

• Smith, op. cit, p, 202. / 
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and that with the decay of learning and culture in Bengal, 
the vernacular literature had come to be neglected, and for 
some time it had practically become non-existent. It was 
only natural, therefore, for these European scholars from 
Halhed to Yates, who were not aware of the existence of 
more than half a dozen Bengali works, to indulge in such 
sweeping and hasty statements. 

In his study of Bengali, Carey found out very early 
that without the classical Sanscrit, which he always re- 
garded as ‘^fche parent of nearly all the colloquial dia- 
lects of India.’’', he could neither master its Bengali 
offshoot nor enrich that vernacular with effective 
litemry forms and combinations. If one must borrow, 
one mi"lit go to the literatures of Europe for themes and 
methods but the expression must always be indigenous. 
It is significant indeed that all the early Bengali writers 
from Carey to Bidyasagar, whoij^ writings have helped to 

create for us the Bengali prose, were 
His 8tu(h oi learned in the Sanscrit language, 

Sansciitand its cfiFoct. , , „ , " -i , 

and were therefore always ready to 
avail themselves of the rich trea'Jures of forms and expres- 
sions which that classical language afforded. Carey applied 
himself to Sanscrit with so much industry that as early 
as April 171)0 we find him writing home that he had 
made enough progrf»ss in the language to read the 
Mahabharitt\ and that in 1798 he had compiled a Sanscrit 
grammar and the considerable portion of a Sanscrit-English 
dictionary.'^ It must be remembered that Sanscrit 
learning and literature were much patronised in those days 
and the lirst step taken by the government towards the 
education of the native-born subjects was inspired by the 
desire for the promotion of Sanscrit scholarship. 

* Prefaooto Sa«smt Grammar (1806). ^ 

» See also his letter to Sutcliffe, June 16, 1798, quoted in E. Carey’s 

of>. dt, p. S28« 
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After six years in North Bengal as a mis^>ionary; 
scholar, and indigo-planter, Carey found that a few in- 
significant villages of two or three dozen mud-walled 
cottages hardly afforded suflScient scope for Ins missionary 
work. He was forming the project of a Mission Settle- 
ment on the Moravian model, but in 
Work at Madnsbati 1799 the indigo works at Madnabati 
given up. given up. Carey had been 

thinking of taking another small indigo factory in the 
neighbourhood, when he learned that he was soon to be 
joined in his missionary work by four colleagues from 
England. The expected re-infovce- 
Reinforcemcnt from ment consisted o£ Joshua Marsh man 

England. .... 

and his wife, William Ward, D.iniel 
Brunsdon,^ and William Grant. The original intention 
was to proceed to Maldah and settle with Carey at MadnS- 
batl. They arrived off Calcutta on October 12, 1799 
in an American ship; but instead of laiiding, they proceeded 
<0 SrirUmpur where they could be safe under the protection 


of the Danish flag. Their object in 

Srframpnr, why choosing /^lirampur as a mission- 
y chosen as a mission- , • . 1 • t. 9 a j. 

I centre. centre IS thus given by Carey^; 

Serampore we can settle as missiona- 
ries, which is not allowed here; and the great ends of the 
mission, particularly the printing of the Scriptures, seem 
much more likely to be answered in that situation.,. In 
that part of the country inhabitants are far more numerous 
than in this ; and other missionaries may be there permitted 
to join us, which here it seems they will not,” In the 
beginning of the last century SrTrSmpur was a kind of 
Ahatia — ^a city of refuge^* knd the persecuted missionaries 


' For a sketch of Bransdon’s life, see W. Oarey, Oriental Chnetian 
Biogntipky, vol. i, pp. 170-72. 

* Smith, cit p. 88. 
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could surely do no better than seek its protection for the 
purposes of their mission. In selecting this city instead of 
any other, they did what was best under the circumstances. 
'' Had we stayed at Mudnabutty or its vicinity ” Carey 
wrote ^'it is a great wonder we could have set up our press ; 
Government would have suspected us, though without 
reason to do so and would, in all probability, have pre- 
vented us from printing ; the difficulty of procuring 
proper materials would also have been almost insuperable,” t 
f^rirampur is situated in one of the richest and most 
densely peopled tracts in Bengal, very close to the metro- 
polis ; and it was here that the earliest European factories 
in Bengal were established, the Danes planting themselves 
at l^iirampur, the French at Chandan-nagar, the Dutch 
at Cliiusurah, the English at Huglf, and the Portuguese 
at Band el. 


Two of the missionaries speedily fell victims to the 
climate. Marshraan and Ward, 

Ben77 '3" ^o^na ^.re indissolubly linked 

Marshman and Ward with that of Carov, who had taken 
at Srirampur (1800). / 

up his residence with them on January 

16, 1800, resolved to start systematic mission-work, 

forming a brotherhood somewhat on the idea of the 

Pentecostal Church. The mission in 

disinterestedness, its lofty aims, 

and its kindly commonsense deserves 

symjiathetic study. The spirit which animated them is 


to be clearly seen in the Form of Agreement, drawn up 
by them, which exhibits the high aims, the simple ai^ 
disinterested life of work to wlych the SrirSmpur brethern 
bound themselves from the beginning. This earnest 


E. Carey, op, p. 379-80. 
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philanthropy and self-sacrifice never failed to make an, 
impression upon the hearts of the peoplp and this is one 
of the reasons why the l§rlr5mpur 
The ^ mission had been able to wield an 

enormous influence in the country. 
One of the principles which regulated the whole course 
of the Mission was that a missionary must consider him- 
self as one of the companions and equals of the people 
iA) whom he had been sent and that he must endeavour to 


gain a thorough knowledge of those among whom he 
laboured in their modes of thinking and feeling: this 
was what brought them nearer to the people and gained 
their confidence. They had started a school at f^rlrampur 
as early as May 1, 1800. In their letter to the Society 
at home, we find the missionaries writing in October 10, 
1 800 : '^There appears to be a growing familiarity between 
us and the natives. They receive our printed papers 
with the greatest eagerness and we cannot doubt but 
that they ai'e pretty extensively read. Without this 
sympathy, self-denial, and high motives of philanthropy 
and love, they would not have been able to attract the 
people and mould their life and thought in the way 
they had done. 


Of the two fellow- workers of Carey, Joshua Marshman, 
son of a weaver and for sometime 
^ bookseller’s employee in London, 
was born at Westbury in Wiltshire, 
April 20, 1768. ® After much struggle and privation 
he succeeded in obtaining the mastership ‘ of a school in 


' E. Carey, op. cit. p. 406. 

* For more details, see Marshman, History of Herampore Mission^ 
2 vols (1|59); Bengal Obituary, pp. 840-43; Diet of National Biography ; 
W. H. Carey, Oriental Christian Biography, rol. iii, jpp. 257*65. 

u 
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Bristol; and while living there he was baptised and volan- 
teered to go out to India as an assistant to Carey. He 
was a man not only of great mental capacity; endowed 
with what the Scotch call “ a long head but also had 
fine administrative ability which kept the missionai*y 
community in perfect order. William 
(1769.18^). Ward, though inferior in intellec- 

tual equipment, was a man of great 
practical ability and sound common-sense. He was born 
at Derby on October 20, 1769.^ The son of a builder, 
he had received some education and had been apprenticed 
to a printer. He rose to the position of the editor of 
the Derhy Mcrcurt/ afterwards of a newspaper in Hull. 
It was at Hull five years before he came out to India, Carey 
had met Ward and said to him ^'If the Lord bless 
us, we shall want a person of your business to enable us 
to print the Scriptures : I hope you will come after 
He joined the Church in 179fi and came out to India in 
1799 at the invitation of Dr. Carey. His work like that 
of Marshinan, from 1800, was connected, if not identified, 
with that of the Mission at SrirSmpur. Ward, however, 
had very little connexion with Bengali literature® 
except indirectly, much less than Carey and Marshman, 
to whom, as to no other missionary or foreign writer, 
the country owes a deep debt of obligation for furthering, 
the cause of education and indirectly of modern Bengali 
prose. 

' For more details, see Hist of Serampore Mission. Also Samuel 
Steunett, Memoirs of the Life of William Ward (1826); Bengal OhUuary, 
pp. 343.46; Diet, of Katioml Biogr. : Memoir of Ward, PhilaAelphia ; 
Simpson’s Life prefixed to Ward on Hindus ; W. H. Carey, Orient. Christ 
Biogrnph. vol. ii, pp. 1.6 et, seq. 

• Wwd, lays Carey, ooald apeak Bengali a little (E. Carey, op. 
rit. p. 484). Ward, howeyer, wrote some tnets in Bengali, w&ieh Will 
be noticed hereafter. 
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One of the earliest works that ^e Missioti ^oroplisbed 
was the printing of the New Testa-r 

”>«■» ta «” 1801 

after a labour of nine months^ and 
of the Old Testament between 180^ and 1809. Carey, 
while at Madnabatl, had completed the translation of the 
greater portion of the Bible by the year 1798 with the 
exception of the historical books from Joshua to Job.* 
He had gone to Calcutta to obtain the estimates of printing 
but had found it bej^ond his slender means : for the cost of 
printing 10,000 copies was estimated at nearly 
Ks. 43,750.® To have got it printed 
History of its printing, in England was well-nigh impractic- 
able, for he had found that each 

* Preface to 'ho Berampore Letttm (18(X)-1816) ed. by L. and M. 
Williams, with an introductory memoir by Thos. Wright; also see 
Marsh man, History of Berampore Mission. But see Bengal Obituary ^ pp, 338. 

* He had begun the translation as soon as he could fairly learn the 

longungo. We find him writing to Sutcliffe only a year after his arrival 
(Aug. 9, 1794) : “ The language (ot Bengali) is copious and I think 

beautiful. I begin to converse in it a little I intend to 

send you a copy of Genesis, Matthew, Mark and James in Bengali; 
with a small vocabulary and grammar of the language, in manuscripts, 
of my own composition ” (B. Carey, op. cit. p. 196). On July 17, 
1796, ho writes to Fuller that almost all the Pentateuch and the 

Testament are now completed” (ibid p. 265). By 1799, almost 
the whole of the Bible was translated. It is cnstom§ry to attribute 
the authorship of thi^ entire Bengali Bible to Carey , but from the report 
of the work given by him (ibid p. 345, Letter to Fuller, dated July 
17, 1799) we find that in the first version, Fountain (d. Aug. 1800) 
and Thomas helped him much . Fountain translated 1 and 2 Kings, 
Joshua, Judges, Bath, 1 and 2 Samuel and ^Chronicles : while Thomas 
Undertook Matthew, Mark (ii-x), Luke, aud James. All the rest was 
Carey’s own as well as the whole correction. The correction, however, 
sometimes rendered the original version into quite a new work, 
especially in the case of Thomas’s translation which was very incor- 
rect am^imperfect {ihid p 323; Periodical Accoaafs, vol. i, pp. 20-21.) 

* B- Carey, op. cit. p. 277 and also p. 368 ; see^tlsp p. 289. 
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punch would cost a guinea a piece. After several fruitless 
attempts, when the project had appeared almost incapable 
of accomplishment, Carey saw a wooden printing press 
advertised in Calcutta for £t0. He at once purchased it 
at Rs. 400 and set it up at MadnSbatt. It was from this 
old press, subsecpiently removed to SrirSmpur that the 
first edition of the Bengali New Testament was printed.* 
The types were set with the knowledge of a first-rate 
printer by Ward with his own hand, assisted 
by Carey^s son, Felix. ^ The second edition was 


' Srnifch, op. cit. p. 181 j E. Carey op. cit. p. 330. 


* If y\o leave aside Ellerton’s Now Teslamenfc and Thomas’s 
version of Genesis and other boohs of the Bible (1791), this is the 
first effort at an entire translation of the Bible into Bengali. Eller- 
ton’s version, however, was not published till 1820, and Thomas 
himself got much help from Carey in his translation. 

Of Jolin F. Ellerton ( 1768-1820), ‘hobhing much is known except 
that ho was an indigo-planter and was the first to establish a Bengali 
school in Maldali. Lie wrote (1) \ Calcutta 1819. 

(2)^?f^ Calcutta 1819 in 

Bengali and English (3) 

I or the New Testament, translated 
by J. B\ Ellerton, Calcutta 1820, pp. 993. This 
last-mentioned work, though discontinued for 
a time on learning that Carey was engaged on a similar work was at 
hist printed by the Calcutta Bible Society. Seethe Fifteenth Report of the 


John F. Ellerton. 
( 1708 - 1820 ). 


Britiah nnd Foreign Bible Soc. London 1819, pp. 214 and 319; 1818, App. 
p. 24 (4) '65' ftCJIJ? flOfSH ^55*1 or .4ccoi«i< of the Orea. 

lion of the irorM and of the First Age, in the form of a dialogue between 
a master and his pupil, Calcutta 1820. In Cal. Rev. vol. viii, 18CO, this 
work ia probably referred to as See Long, Introduction to 

Adam’i Reports : Smith, op. cit. p. 145 .• Cal. Rev. I860 : The Bengal 
Obituory (1^51) p. 144 . Blnnihardt, Catalogue. For Thomas, see Life 
Ilf John Thomas by C. B. Lewis (1873). The books of the Old 
Testament, as printed by the Serampore Press (1801-9) are in 4 
Tols. viz., 1. Pentateuch, 1801 5 2. Joshna-Esther, 1809 ; 8. Job- 
Song of Solomon, 1804,4. iBiuh-Malachi, 1806. Aceordiiw to the 
Serampore Memoirs, however, the correct dates of pnbUcation are: 
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published in 1803 


The Press at 
Srlrampur. 


but it was prepared from a fount of 
more elegant and smaller size,, 
constructed by Maiiohar. The 
story of its printing is thus told in 
the Memoir relative to IS^amlatioi^e^ 
'^Happily for us and India at large W ilkins had led the 
way in this department ; and persevering industry, under 
the greatest disadvantages with respect to materials and 
workmen, had brought the Bengali {^ie) to a high degree 
of perfection. Soon after our settling at Seram pore the 
pmvidenee of God brought to ns the very artist who had 
wrought with Wilkins in that work, and in a great 
measure imbibed his ideas. By his assistance, vre erected 
a letter-foundry \ although he is now dead he had so 
fully communicated his art to a number of others, that 
they carry forward the work of type-casting, and 
even of cutting the matrices, with a 
Paftchanan and degree of accumcy which would not 
disgrace European artists. The 


1. 1802 ; 2. 1809 ; 3. 1803 ; 4. 1807. The Psalter appears to have 

been issued separately in 1803. A revised edition appeared in 1832, 
The Now Testament was published in 1801. [See Appendix TI at 
end of this volume for a note on Biblical translations]. In Cal. Rev. 
X, p. 130, the date of Ellertou’s New Testament is erroneously given 
as 18l(i. For John Thomas’s translation of the Scriptures, see Murdoch, 
Catalogue of Christian Vernacular Literature of India^ pp, 4 and 5, 
Smith, op. ciV. p. 179. Thomas’s version (before 1791) was circulated 
in manuscript. Kaye, Christianity in India, p. 138, speaks of this version 
as having been done in ‘‘scarcely intelligible Bengalee.” See Carey, 
Orient. Christ. Biography, vol. i, pp. 444*454. 

^ drd Ed. 1811 ; 4th Ed. 1816 ; 8th Ed. 1832. The date in the 
text is the date of the 2nd Ed. as given by ifiEarshman ; but Smith 
(p. 188) giees 1806 as the date. The fact is that the edition was 
commenced in 1803 and .completed in 1806. See Appendix II at the 
end of this volume. * . ^ 

Memoir relative to the Translation of the Sacred Scriptures into 
the Languages of the f!ast, Serampore, 1816, by Marshman, The Bible 
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artist referred to above as Wilkins’ assistant #as 
FaftcliSnan/ of whom we have already spoken. PanefaS- 
nan’s apprentice Manohar continued to make elegant 
founts of type in all the Eastern languages for sale as well 
as for the Mission, where he was “employed for 40 years 
and to his exertion and instruction Bengal is indebted for 
the various beautiful types of Bengali, Nagri, Persian, 
Arabic, and other characters which have been gradually 
introduced into the different printing establishments.”® 
Much misconception seems to exist as to the exact 
nature of the services done by Carey 

Bibi™ "u8“°mi»rtaice literature by translating 

in Bengali literature. the Bible into that language. No 

doubt, here was the realisation of one 
of the liighest ambitions of Carey as a missionary and in 
the history of Church Missions, it occupies a very high 
and well-deserved ixisition. Carey has been called by 
enthusiastic admirers the Wyclif and the Tyndal, while Dr. 
Yates the Coverdale of the Bengali Bible.® Whatever 
may be the value of such comparisons, the 

standpoint of Bengali literature it is, however, to say the 
least, ill-informed and misleading. The position which 
Wyclif’s, Tyndal’s and Coverdale’s versions respectively 
occupy in the history as well as the literature of England 

was iranBlated through the efforts of the Srlrftmpar Mission into 40 
different languages and dialects. See also Periodical Accounit rela^ 
five iathe Baptief 8oc. vol i, pp. 292, 268, 41 527 : ^ol ii pp« 6^ 
132. See remarks on these oriental translations in William Brown, 
vol, ii. p. 71. 

^ PaffehAnan ]ive4for only 3 or 4 years after this. Bengal Obituary 
p. m. 

* MArehmattf Hist, of Setanipur Mimon vol.i. p. 179. 

* Sihith dp. cit, p. 186. Ba| see Brown Hiet. of Jfissions, rol. ii, p« 71 
where Carey’s version is impaiiially esHmaM to be now **given up as 
of no gmt Talne.*' See Cal. Bev. x. p. 134} Cal. Cbriet. Ohserv. 
Tol. xrii. p. 557. 
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is not tbe same as that .whteh Carey’s or Yates’ translations 
can ever aspire to attaint There might be some 
point in comparing Carey version to Wyelif^s, for the 
latter cannot, it is well-known, compete as literatnre with 
that produced two centuries later in English and conse* 
quenily possesses nothing save an historical attn^dion. 
But Coverdale’s claim rests on his supposed principyi share 
in the merits of the early Tudor tianslations of the Bible. 
To compare these early English versioiis of the Bible with 
the Bengali ones of Carey and Yates would be to make a 
wrong estimate of both. As a piece of literature tbe 
Bengali version cannot be said to be a masterpiece in the 
sense in wdiich the English versions are. That the English 
version, whether of 1685 or of 1611 , is a monument of 
early English prose ; that its peculiar style— the swan^ 
song” as happily put ^'of Middle English transferred from 
verse to prose” — has always been the admiration of best 
critics and writers from generation to generation ; and that 
there is no better English anywhere than the English of the 
Bible^ of these facts there can be no doubt. But to 
speak of Carey^s and Yates^ versions in similar terms 
would not only be incorrect but ludicrous. Here is the^ 
version of one of the most sublime passages of the Bible-^ 
the account of the creation at the beginning j but the 
reader will note that the translation is not only imperfect 
and crude, the grammar incorrect, the idiom faulty, the 
syntax crabbed and obscure, but also the whole thing 
looks like an absolutely foreign growth vainly -attempted 
to be acclimated in Bengali. 

Hurt -^br 


* Or BTss Wesger'f (1861) or Bom's (1897) l^lkr rerlsioisf. 
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(?rt>rtwN i ’Wr ^j%5r ^ 

'5t?tP5 ftr« CT ftf^ c<rf<K®H I ^^’irsr 

^ ftf^ "StWliT I 'S flf^ Jrt*I 

'« itn ?rtf% I 51^ '8 (Sit's^ 

<2f«Wf^^l 

ai=Tt 's <pi m <4 

«P»I <2W«F I '=n5<il^ ^f?rC®H "STf^M *8 <s^ 

m I^BJf 8i®\ CT SI'S 

\ ^ CT S(tst mn 'S <2(1^®! 

5^®l ?^®l I 

^C®H '^<5T ^®I jq^ ^C®J 

(71^ STS ^®! I ^IliT^C®! 
^ 1% srfsi Stf^tlTR <3f^^ ^8 <71 (£)^^?f STfsi HiT^(?R 

I '8 OTf^C®R f^®I'^'l I ' ’1I?T ^ ^f®IC®R ^f^tt 

'»I^»r 8 fm ?tf5’F 'f «1 -8 5p®I ’SiW SF®I ^f®n?l I 
'»it*t5rt?T s(c«(T i 'st^c's 

CT^ SI'S ^ I ^®I '5tf»r 8 ?ffw 

f*i '®it*RWffqTfii 8 sF®irrf?^ 1®F ''it^tiT %8f 'srt’isrts’ sn:«(j 
'srf’W'R <2WtSt5fqtf?l 1 ^«T 8 (?ff<lC9H 'sW f^’F‘1 I ^ffTl 8 
<2tt Wt®I ^^®( ^ fw^sf I 

^<t5( ^ ^csR ^ mi fSr^tlar 

spfscs 8 'SW ft? 8 Tt®I 8 8 

?Br*ii 8 ftf« ^ 8cift 'srt?tw ^«5®f 

8t?tC8 c®!^ sps ^1 ^ ftl^l 

?ftlC®R ^ ?? ftf«9 S^I8ir ftftj 

Itftt 8ill^ Iftfti 8 ft’frh^rftpR 8tst®t*l I 

8 SFfirt»R 8W^fif®tC? 8C^ '?t?1l*f ^®5*l 
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5Ff^| ^ 'S (?r%»H 'St^ f^*l I Wt « 

*it?r ^ ^%»w m '«»*i«r SRI <8 *w 

«rf^n?f I c^ m f^*i 
^c»R fthr « <2ff% tW sfcn ?ff% ^ 

« (2t^W ^tSTtWtfs I - ^ « 

'sw 1^*1 \ >« 'srt^W'W 1 tc»w 

^tksi ^ '« ^ -s ’5a<^ ^ »r?t5ra stw ^ « srm ^ 

^^sp ^n?T I »lfI1 '§ <2tt^^t®f ’t*W ff SJf i 

( I >-^ )* 
The Bengali style however in these versions, it 
will be seen, is not laboured but directed towards simpli- 
city, and some attempt is made, in however groping 
fashion, to reproduce the poetry and magnificence 
of the Biblical style, so far as it was possible to do 
so in that early stage of Bengali prose. ^ Yet, as the 

ajti '« ¥t^nt«Rti<i ^ H 

^9fWs I c'Jrm 1 ^ 

I I I The EngliBh title-page is bb follows : 

The Holy Bible, contaioiog the Old Testament and the New : translated 
oat of the original tongues. Seratnpore. Printed at the Mission Press. 
1802. The title-page of vol ii (New Testament) is as foUows : 

^<1 !«*Rrti W9 Stihi 

wi >wWi \ ’»W t «t*l1 i so-o f 

* No . pains were spared, it seems, to make the reraion as aocnrate 
and natural as possible. Carey revised it four times before plibli* 
cation wi^ Rdm Basu, **the most ao<^ihplisbed Bengali scholar of 
the time,” by his side. The Pundits judged of the style stud syntax 
and he himself of the faithfulness of the traiM^ioti. (B. Carey, 
op. cit, p. BOB). In 1S15 CBirey took Yates as an ll^odate with him^ 
self in fbese translattcms. ^His special care” says W.H. Carey 
Christ. Biopmphy, voLi, p. S19) ^was bestowed upon i|ie Bi«iifiMve^ 

!$■ ' i ^ : 
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following extract from Pharaoh’s dream in the revised 
version of Tates will indicate, how immature and crude 
the style is and what presumption it is to compare 
fBis with the traditional excellence of the Biblical style /' 

■?rt^ 'Vi 1 

C*J «ttf’FCT sift 

c’tt? ^ 1^51 '■atsc^T I ’Ui? 'srtsi ft 's f 

Cflltip sift snftir %iT ^ c’ttwnr i ^ 

Cf(^ f»t C’ttlp ^Slfir 'Stpl I 

tsTStSSf I *15^ fTOit*! 

^*1 I «’ t^tr^ *rt^ ^sipm 

ft? ^»i I *12? ’3?ft? stTs ft? ^li»i I 

U!l?? C?^ ?t^ '>ft'l ft? ?t^ \vitSFl? ’I'i ft? 'Stt? 
sf{? 91 I *ti:? fk^itc't? fs(;gt^^ i^c? ^ ?^»l I 

It has been further remarked with regard to these 
Bengali versions that while the ideas of the Bible 
elaborate the notions of the readers^ the language of 
it accustoms them to the disuse of the vulgar patois. 
All the resources of the language, gram-natical and 

* Of course, tin's is a great improvement upon the original 
version of 1802 which runs us follows 

^ 5 |t? vtw vtevtsi Cirf«(»I CW ( 3 J i 5 ^ 8 tt^ltC 5 
?lt« nptftn w? !i^l ®l 5 «i spM < 11 ^ « sfilps 

*ltPw lS*tt cw ^5 *ti:?i '«itii iit^ SiSsi ’i?t ?? 

»lni !ir<r%?i ?^ 9 t^ 9 I '* 1(11 »w? W 5 ;*l?lEfsf? 

>ri^ ^ ?(^«fiMc» 1 ««n 

Ivssif ?i?»I I *(CT OT 'JjP^ ^<5 vttf W Cir(5(«I CW >rt8 

Pn »(jn vi?*t 'frtu 'S»f* ' 5 t*rt « fwiwi ow 

?ttra w *ti'5*rt Pi* »ta cn ?t^ pi* 

cfpm <31 »il^ «H 1 pic*?P<CT «?* *riait «1 *rtai« ?^ i pPSnjBW, 
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lexicographical, are called oufc to indicate (1) new.and 
foreign and (i) noble ideas. ^ Hence, it is argued, 
the importaaoe of the imnahted Bible in Seng&li 1^ 
temtare. The remarlr, however, would have been per-, 
fectly true and appropriate had the condition of things 
been in India what it had always been in Europe, 
The Bible is the one book in the European countries 
which is a universal favourite, and its ide»L and lan- 
guage have through many centuries become almost a 
part of the ideas and language of the people at large. 

To this is partly due the enormous influence of the 
sacred book on the languages and literatures of Europe. 
The Bengali Bible, however, has failed to exercise any 
such influence. In India, where the missionaries can 
boast of very few triumphs among the educated class 
and tlie Bible is not so familiarly known and univer- 
sally respected, the case is not the same as it is in 
Europe. Again, it is true that in all translations the 
resources of the language are dmwn out to the utmost 
and that translation is the best exercising ground for 
an infant literature, yet even as a piece of translation, 
the Bengali Bible caunot in any sense be regarded as 
a triumph of the translator's art, and the very strain 
in expressing strange and alien ideas with a limited 
command over the inherent powers of the language, 
makes the style craKfeeu, stilted, and unnatural. The 
missionary writings in Bengali have a sort of traditional 
repute for crabbed syntax and false juxtaposition of 
words ; here surely the tradition for once is not mis- 
leadiug. Indeed, in spite of all that can be said in favour 
of the vei‘sioQS, no critic, however alive to their importance 


' Cal.Jtev, rol. xiii. 1850. Art. “Early Bengali Literature and 
Newspaper.” p. 139, 
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is tUe earliest specimen of simple and homely prose, 
ein ever claim any thing like literary competency for 
j^em marked that they are throughout by earliness and 
immaturity. Carey’s claim to importance as a contribu- 
tor to Bengali literature does not rest so much upon 
his Bible-translations and numerous tracts on (Jhristian- 
ity, but on the works which he produced in ani^ther 
sphere of usefulness but on which he himself seems to 
have laid less emphasis although they show him in a 
better light as a writer of Bengali. 

This sphere of usefulness was first opened to Carey 
by his appointment as a teacher of 
wnHamCoUefre.*’"'* Bengali in Lord Wellesley’s newly 
established Fort William College. 
It is to be noted, however, that it was the publica- 
tion of the Rible-translation and his reputation as the 
foremast European scholar of Bengali that had secured 
the appointment which placed him in a position, philo- 
logical and financial, to further the cfinse of Bengali 
writing. It was more to his connexion with the Fort 
William College and his growing influence as a writer 
and scholar in Bengali than to his position as a preacher 
of the Gospels that we owe every thing that he did 
for enriching Bengali literature. 



CHAPTER V 


William Cauey and Fort William College. ^ 

Among the institutions which in various ways gate ' 
an impetus to Bengali literature, 

Fo^rt’w.m^ CollS S'""® prominent place to 

in the history of Ben- the Fort William College. Since 
giili prose. .• i t 

the practical disappearance of Bengali 

literature after BhSrat-ehandra’s death, its first public 
emergence is to be traced in the prose publi(‘ations of. 
this College, which, although no literature by themselves, 
certainly heralded the more mature productions of later 
(lays. The importance of the Fort William College in 
the history of modern Bengali prose is not due to 
tlie supreme excellence of its publication (Eor its publi- 
cations were not in any way first-rate) but to the fact 
that by its employment of the Press, by pecuniary and 
other encouragement, by affording a central place for 
the needed contact of mind to mind, it gave such an 
impetus to Bengali learning, as was never given by 
any other institution since the establishment of the 
British rule. It is true that the books published under 
its patronage and generally for the use of its students 
were not more numerous or more substantial than 
those of the famous School Book Society of later times ; 
but it must be admitted that the list presents a long 
series of important compositions in the vernlteular and 
classical languages of the East on a variety of subjects 
and comprehends many works which, though written 
expjessly for young civilian students/ were at one time 
widely celebrated in this country, aiNd which have not 
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yet lost air their value and interest. But this was 
not all. The College was the seminaiy of western 
learning in an eastern dress ; it lielped to diffuse 
western ideas through the medium of the vernacular. 
But at the same time, orientalism was its principal 

feature, and it turned the attention of students and 

t scholars to the cultivation of oriental languages^ both 
classical and vernacular. ^'The establishment of the 

College of Fort William’^ said Sir George Barlow at 
the first Disputation of the College held so early as 

1802 '‘has already excited a general attention to oriental 
language, literature and knowledge.^* ^ We can realise what 
this means wheti w'e bear in mind the general neglect and 
oblivion to which Bengali literature and Bengali education 
had hitherto been consigned. The Honourable Visitor of 
1811 } in remarking on the encouragement held out by the 
College for the study of the leadi\?g oriental languages 
observed that previously to the foundation of the College 
“ the language of Bengal was generally neglected and 
unknown The best scholars and the greatest intellects 
of the country met here in friendly intercourse ; and we 
shall see how an attractive personality like Carey^s drew 
around it a baud of enthusiastic writers, bent upon remov- 
ing the poverty of their vernacular. At the invitation and 
inducement of such scholars, literary works were undertaken 
by the enlightened Bengali community as w’^ell as 
by the Munshis and Pundits of the College who would 


* Roebuck, of the College of Fort William (1819), p. 17 • 

The College of Fort William 1805 ed. by Claudius Buchanan, Vice-’ 
Provost & Professor of the College (See Poarson^s Memoi s of Rev. 
Cla^iae Buchanan, 1819, vol. i, ,p. 202 foot-note) containing all the 
official papers ana litemry proceedings of the College, p. 58 at p. 62 ; 
See also Seton-Karr, Seleetiont from Cal GmetU, vol. iii, p. 296.99 : etp/ 

• Roebaok, op. ci p. 468. ^ 
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possibly have produced nothing but for the stimulus thus 
given to their literary zeal and the encouragement yielded 
by the liberality of the government which would have 
never otherwise been so readily called into being.* The 
movement for undertaking literary and scientific works in 
Bengali prose and for translation into that language, which* 
till 1850 had been so consp'cuous an activity in the 
literary history of Bengal, had its beginning in the publi- 
cations of the College of Fort 
*^^ **^* William^ and in the zeal of its 

scholars, aided no doubt by the fact 
that exigencies of education and spread of liberal ideas 
naturally brought on a multiplication of text-books and 
books of general interest. It is true, speaking generally, 
that the productions of these devoted scholars, consisting, 
as they do, mostly of school-books and translations, are 
far from being invulnerable in point of literary merit ; yet 
to them belongs tbe credit of breaking fresh ground and 
creating the all-important Bengali prose-of-all-work. Not 
that we have no Bengali prose before this, but it was 
hardly in current use and not so developed as to be the 
medium of everyday thoughts of the nation.® No one 
can claim for this early prose the finish and all-expressive- 
ness of latter-day prose, but it cannot be denied that here 


* This was a pet scheme of Wellesley’s : so the liberality of the 
Goveriiraent was magnificent. 

* The popular opinion, aided, no doubt, by the extreme scarcity of 
these publicatioua in the present day as well as by ignorant or careless 
criticism, often deriving its informations second-hand, that these publi- 
cations were seldom or never read, is not borne out by contemporary 
aUusiouB referring to these works and their extensive sale, running 
them through numerous editions within half a century. Most of these 
publications afforded an endless quarry of fables and stories, always 
inter|sUng to an oriental reader. 

* See App. 1. 
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we have, if not art, at least craftmanship ; if precisely 
no work of genius, at least the hint and intimation of 
such close at hand. 

The College of Fort William which was actually in 

operation from May 4, 1800' was 

It« fonndation (1800) formally established on August 18 by 
and object. ... 

a Minute in Council in which the 

Governor-General detailed at length the reasons for start- 
ing such an institution.- No sooner did Lord Wellesley 
find himself freed from the uncongenial bonds of war in 
the South than he devoted himself to various measures 
of internal administration with an ardour seldom equalled 
except i^erhaps by Lord Bentinck whom he so closely 
resembled. The Company's Civil Service, although it 
produced a few men of first-rate ability, bad sunk into the 
lowest depths of vice and ignorance. The Service had its 
origin in a mercantile staff, weil-versed in the mysteries 
of the counting-house ; and its training, since the Factory 
had grown into an Empire, had not been sufficient for the 
moi*e important duties which now devolved upon it. The 
system which Burke had reprobated fifteen years ago was 
still unchanged, and lads of fifteen to eighteen w^ere being 
sent out to India before their education could be finished, 
with no opportunity or inducement on their arrival to 
complete it. At the close of three or four years^ residence, 
the young Civilians, endowed with an affluent income and 
unchecked authority, had not only lost the fruits of their 
European studies and gained Jio useful knowledge of 

* The First Term of the College commenced from February 6, 

leoi. 

• Minutes in Council at the Fort William by His Excellency the 
litoet H enable Marquis of Wellesley, iscmtaming bis reasems for the 
eaUblisUiiidAt of a College in Bengal, dated August 18, 1800 (See 
Boebuok, op. cit, p. vi and Bnohanan, op, cU, p. 8-9. 
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Asiatic literature or business but were absolutely abau- 

doned to pursue their own inclination without guidaqice or 

control. Of the languages and manners of the people 

whose affairs they were called upon to administer, they 

were not required to know even the rudiments.* The 

Minute denounced in the strongest 

Lord Wellesley’s terms ‘‘ the absolute insufficiency of 
Minute. i . i i. . 

this class of young men to execute the 
duties of any station whatsoever in the Civil Service of the 
Company beyond the menial, laborious and unprofitable 
duty of a mere copying clerk It became evident that 
there could be no substantive improvement without provi- 
ding a succession of men sufficiently qualified to conduct 
it. “ The Civil Servants of the English East India Com- 
pany says the Minute^ can no longer be considered 
as the agents of a commercial concern ; they are in fact 
the ministers and officers of a powerful sovereign : they 
must now be viewed in that capacity with a reference, not 

to their nominal, but to their real occupation.® Their 

8tudi(?s, the discipline of their education, their habits of 
life, their manners and morals should therefore be so 
ordered and regulated as to establish a sufficient 

^ It appears from the proceedings of the Governor- General in 
Connoil dat{3d as far back as Sep. 10, 1790 that with a view to the 
acquisition of the Indian languages by the Company’s writers, encourage- 
ment was afforded by offering them allowance and other facilities 
(Soton-Karr, Selection from Cal. Oaxette, ii. 213-14), but it was never 
enjoined upon them as a matter of duty or necessity. 

® ttoebuok, op. cit p. iv ; Buchanan, op. cit. pp. 6-6. 

* See Setou-Karr, op. cit. vol. iii, pp. 22-23. Before the formal 
establishment of the College, Dr. Gilchrist, an eminent Hindusthani 
scholar, was appointed provisionally by Lord Wellesley to find out if an 
experiment of lecturing to young Civilians could be made successful. 
It succeeded splendidly, as appears from the Report of the Committee 
appointed to ascertain the progress made in Gilchriift’s class (Roebuck, 
op. cit. pp.1.14 5 Setpn-Karr Selections from Cal. Qax^t vol. iii pp, 68-61), 
After this the scheme of Port William College was «et on foot. 

16 ; • 
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coBrespondence between their qualificattens and their 
duties" The Minute then declares that A College is 
I hereby founded at Fort William in Bengal for the better 
instruction of the Junior Civil Servants of the Company/^ 
The institution was projected on a scale of magnificence 
which marked all the plans of Lord Wellesley, but under 
the pressure of the authorities at home, who were deadly 
opposed to the institution and without whose sanction and 
acquiescence it had been set up, the College was continued 
on a reduced scale. ^ 

The range of studies marked out for the students 
in the College was very extensive 
The range of studies ; and one of its most striking features 
its orientalism. orientalism. The curriculum, 

subsequently modified, was intended 
to include in its grand scale ‘^Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, 
Hindusthani, Bengali, Telegu, Mahratti, Tamil, Kanara", 
besides ‘^Laws and Regulations, Political Economy, Modern 
Languages, Greek, Latin, English Classics, General 
History ancient and modern, History of India, Natural 
History, Botany, Chemistry and Astronomy" 1* The 
College was patronised by the Governor-General himself, 
his colleagues, and the Judges of the Supreme Court ; 
for it was considered to be one of the most important insti- 
tutions of the State and the senior members of the 
Government were required in virtue of their office 
to take a share in its management. 
Public disputations in F'lblic disputations in oriental langu- 
oriental languages. ages were held annually in the grand 

edifice which Wellesley had erected, 
august assembly, composed of men of high rank. 

* The Goliege oontiiined tilt 1864 ; but sinoo the foundation of School 

Booh Society and Hindn College in 1817, its importance was 
orersliadowed and diminished. < 

• Boebuck, op. cit, p, xvii. 
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It vroald interest Bett^i readers to learn that deWi^ 
were held in Bengali and the '.sahgeet at the Krst 
Disputation held in February 6, 1802 was "Whetiier & 
Asiatics are capaole of as high degree of civili^tioo as 
Europeans.” The theses read by the students were, 
published and they afford as some of the earliest specimens 
of sustained prose writing at- 

ThesesbythestudeBta tempted by Europeans. We give 
of the College below the theses pronounced at a 

disputation in Bengali in the Second 
Public Disputation held on March 29, 1803 by James 
Hunter, although we have, as we shall see, better specimens 
of prose-writing even before this date. This would, however, - 
serve as the average specimen of ‘European prose^ of 
the time. Tbei^ are some quaint turns of phrases, a few 
inevitable mistakes of idiom and syntax and errors of ortho- 
graphy, and the style is a little too crude and sanscritised ; 
yet if we compare with it the contemporary prose of 
Pratapaditya CMriira (1801) and Lipimmld (1802), this 
specimen will hardly be at a disadvantage with them in 
many respects*. The scarcity of the publications which 


^ Reports of the annual Disputations till 1819 will be found in 
detail in Roebuck, op. ext. Also in Buchanan, op. cit, till 1805 ; and 
also see Beton-Karr, op. cit, p. 296 ; also in Primitiae Orientalesy vole* 
i-iii. 

^ Some of the students of the College published^notable works. In 
1808 Henry Sarjent, who was a distinguished student of Bengali in 
the College (See Roebuck, op. cit. pp. 178-180, 2X8*221) translated the 
first four books of the ASneid or Iliad (the first book, according to 
Long*8 Catalogue, came ont in 1805). Monokton, another student, 
translated Shakespeare's Tempest. (Cal. Jtev, 1850, Art. Beng. Lit.). Long, 
however, followed by Dinesh-ohandra Son, (op. cit. p. 876) mistakes the 
name of Ueoryr Sarjmt for “J. Serjeant/' From Boeback op. cit it 
appears that there was no student in the College beBting the name 
of “J. Sbjeant," and no such person, it would seim from Dodwell 
and Miles, op. cit ever entered the Civil Service. 
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contain these theses will he a sufEcient excuse for the 
length of the quotation. The subject was ^^The Distri- 
bution of Hindus into Castes retard their progress in 
improvement/^ 


*rt?{cwr^ Rtwl 

c«rf^ RT*nrt f^’srat^ra ^ ^ 

(?( (?r% c5itr;sF?n;if?( 

?5'R‘l (?I Rt’R ^ 

m OT^a aia^’W^i ar^^- 

anr*!^ ^ 

ara^ atatt?ra 5 ?r Ras aRi i 


ThefiiB at. the Second 
Disputation reproduced, 
as the average speci- 
men of the Europe- 
anised Bengali prose 
of the time. 


casR c<f% c»iftafa1 *t«t (?wi at^tcf at^csca^i^ 

<?rta' afw % 3 ^ 'satF ^ f^al a^far® 
•ftta <smx asR ’ita <fia? rs ctf% c^caRl f%w arrfea 
ijtjfr '8rsm% <2fTfkaa’ gta ajarf^r araatR asfaatc? 

*jiat t£i>R '»Rgai 'stfa aia^tca fRaa apf^ fa^fia 
>aa*v ^ (5^ ’5^^'$ ^faaln aj^ 

CTtc^awa <fi^ 5f$ arRtawa aia^ta taa? '«it%»ta taari 

>2}aFtf^ ^ 'sia far ^ a,fata1 ’j^ia' ^jaar wtf^ fsiaa 

vfa^i ^afar artaa ^ a#? aa^ ^c<® a?tl ataca 

R«1»fl 'Raart^ c>it5ara1 Risa aa^ CTfl vf^l Rt’R 
RfR a?m am vfaatc? 'flat fast « ^ a^f 'ar 
'sfv '8 ca a ct <fl^ «r ' s aataa ’itewa fafa^ <flat 
catiarTOfa aiaa "iTsl a'staa faf^ tiiat <2taftat^ atatJ*ft?R 
arfwra al *ilfaai «fla 'Sfa^ita cattvataa "ttaa fafa^^'awt-fi 

W5TOW W I 
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«S5 ^ef5F ^<lt¥ If^tFlW 

f^tr^ '5'iitFt^ ^ '«f«n^ «i«dt’isi fpi 'Stt%fifc*i 
Isitff ^‘i^w‘1 «f?f?i#5rsrt»R fni 

’im <2t®rr*tt«|ST S»t^ h9^f% 

^ ^«i (mws I 

Cf^t ^ ?tff ’RiT <2ltf«J 

p <si^i '5rc#f?f wff$ jprat c*it^ '«rt*|i? 

'®?T*R «rtf% ^^‘ttc<' «iti:^ ^iT '5i®'*f1 srl; 

c^t5» c^it^ '®rr<ti? wtf%sT ^ 
s?1 ’FC?^ ^«ITtf^ 5tt5» ^ ?FtCnr f%l ^f% ^ 

^«tTtf% C^ CfU ^1 Jfl C^ Sll 

^«ntf3 '« ®ftfe ’tta Jfl ct1^« ^ 

Ctff^fW <71^ (TlfF^ 'srt«t5(’l^ 'FTt’W 

T^tJ? cell ^ I 

^ijonr ’jw *nF®r ^c!T?r 

^ nfn f^’sl f^tsf j%®fwt»F CTf’lT 55) 

'it^ OT ^ 'sit’fjf'wt^ ‘2f’3^ 'fhf 'srf^sif^ f^?rfc® (SR# 
’it«r Jfl 'st^ ^ ^t«(^ ^ ,£1^ 

’it^ CW?S^ ’tt^ TOT •tia’Ps 

?9 'srsTtC'l fimtc^ffi? '5T?I at^*l 

CT ^C<C^ ^5^ ^»i1 <2^51 

’1® ^ ^ (TJCPf '«t< SIOT^ «rt®«l TOT ^ 'St^ 
’FR[CS ^ I 

'®T® 'St^ IS^JTl a^CTT 'SW C’fhn 

^ «t^ ^Itl^iT 'SI«rrtf% ^ CW JI?t«t5TC^ '5^ 'SWT® 
sTtCT ««^ ^1%Titf^ (71^ cftc^ gt^«nii 
W (71^ TOIC® "m CTO ‘ilTO <7T TOf TOT sd I 
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'STSf 

orwn '9. 5ii^ ^ ^ «^v8 ^ aif*i 

•ftw 5rt ^ ^ CTPf^r '9 c«rc^ ^ ««ftf*t 
'1*1 ^Ff?nil 'sfN?^ ^ *il '50 <?rtc^ wtc^TC'5 'st^t^ww 
wlspits *ttto *n I 

^ (7rci*r ?PR '9 <80 c«n?^ «r^ « '5ocwm 

(?itc^ f^^j^TOnr-rtrafiT Sit'S 

*tf»5CT Sift ’tr?r 8itf« Jit? CSifem 
citssFwtn9 SI'S a^’jst nt^r sil ^ i iTf’Fc*! 

»ri>ff*tt<t wt?tt^ 'Jttftnii cst^si *1151 ^f?it9i ^15 1 ft»?, 

■ftCS^T SIC'S C’tt<tt*ft^?f »[•,>[< ^rf^JCSTS CTt? 
smsi^ c’ttsinji «it5 '5t'5<4si 'stss:t?m sif^ Ji^srt*i sffsic^ 
•itcf sfl (Tisrs fsfs^ ^nttc*! c^si 'itlt'^ 

CSJ^ <11^ (ilTtsTtf^ ftf^C'S ®tl?t‘^lf?J ^isrf^'sj 

; >41^ ^^%9sn:«nT sre«(i ’s^^^ c»it^ 

} CTswl ^1 'T?T5i 'sjt^t '^Ffsrai ^»i 

T<rt1^ ’3?p^ *ttt?i ^?iDnT ^ ntw 
Sfl •tt^^l f’F'SIl *lt^ C*l1t^1 '8it®l5iwq^ 

^fir<?i^ 'Br*rhT ^sTflt^T *lu? I 

wlf%iir*f ^*11 ftfsr ^ sit ^?T?%it«fW 

•fr^ swsrt^Rtsnr ^tsf^ ?« *tc?itww ®t5i west's 
TWi 'SPfW W^\ ^ CT% OTtt^TOT^ snsT< ^<^*ttifT 
CT Wtsi ^9 fsrat?S*t srtfssFf % W 'SKtC® 'St^i 
'«Wt«^ ^tl'l fW»«l '9 9 s(^tSTtft?F ^8 

'iWfsftf'J.Srt fWl 9 9 9 CW t fs^S l 9 

'9tl '9ir '%S*lf^9tCS9WSE^Slttf 
"swi"! ^*m sfi ^ ^ nttsr srt 
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<2W ’PW ^ C? ^3^ (?in?ROTf 
^ 5? ^ «WH T^C*PT^ "ItWl CT^ ^ 

(?rR¥^Twr *ic*pr ^ *T^<5’t*R *il 

'5i^t£i^ ^^l 5f^9i ^C’S ^ <rtc<^ I 

'srfft CT c>5t*nrl CT«itw 

«ltc? ^ ®WTOnr >rf^ 

^ sfl '« '«t<trrt^ *ri 

-srrt^ ^ 5rl c^FJ^^il, 

^ ^ CT (?( 

«rff^ ^ c^l i«i^ >2i^tiT c®rt^ 

CTtF «R^ ^1^114 f’Ff ^C®I *11 I ®PF®I f’lFpf 

^1 '»rtt^ CT 1%^ ^ 8ftt% «2|^ ^ ^ i‘ 

Carey was appointed teacher of Bengali and Sanscrit 
languages'-* in April 1801. In January 1, 1807 he was 
raised to the status of a Professor* 

Carey appointed ^nd he Continued till 1831 to be the 
Teacher and Professor tin . y 

of Bengali. most notable figure m the College 

of Fort William. This appointment 

threw Calcutta open to him as a field of work and for the- 

nexf, thirty years from 1801 he spent as much of his time in 

the metropolis as at SrlrSmpur. He found the appointment 

bringing in its train responsible duties but it afforded him 

an early opportunity not only to cultivate ^'the beautiful 

language of BengaP' but also to enrich its literature by his 

own labours as well as by the labours of others whom he 

induced to work in the same field. He himself not only wrote 

^ Primitive OrientaleSf vol, ii, 1803, pp. 67-74, containing theses 
in the Oriental languages pronounced at the Public Disputations by the 
Students of the College of Port William, with tranldations. 

* Afterwards of the Haharatti language. 

’ ^buok, 0 ^. cit Appendix iv, p. 62 at p. 54 1 ^nohazlan, op. cit. p. 
236 at p. 237. 
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a grammar, compiled a dictionary, and composed text-books 
bat he was at the same time the centre of the learned 
Bengalis, whom by his zeal he attracted around him as 
pundits and miinsis, as inquirers and visitors. The impetus 
which he gave to Bengali learning is to be measured not 
merely by his productions or by his educational labours 
at this institution or at Srlrampur but also by the influence 
he had exerted and the example he had set before an 
admiring public who soon took up 

His influence and [^|g work in earnestness. He had 
the impetus lie gave 

to literature. gathered around him a number of 

scholars who were at first his teachers 
but whom he had succeeded iu employing in extensive 
literary work. Of the fifteen munsis^ who taught Bengali 
in the College, the chief was his own ])iindit, Mrtyunjay, 
who wrote some of the most learned and elaborate treatises 
of the time. He induced three other pundits of the 
College, Ram Basu, RSjTb-Iochau and Chandficharan, to 
undertake the composition of vernacular works and he always 
befriended those who took any interest in the vernacular 
literature. It was at his suggestion and encouragement 
that Moban-prasad ThSkur, assistant Librarian to the 
College of Fort William, compiled his t.mjlkh-Bcwgali 
V jcahnlarg^ (1810) which he dedicated to Dr. Carey. It 

‘ Buchanan, op cit. p, 239. 

• A Vocabulary Bengali and English for the use of students, arranged 
in alphabetical order under different subjects, by Mohan Prasad 
Thakur (1810) ; 2nd Ed. 1815 ; 3rd Edition 1852. The Calcutta Review 
(1852) speaks of it as “exceedingly useful to all students of the BengaH 
language." On the doubtful authority of Rev, Long {Catalogue) the 
date of this book is fixed to be 1806 by Mr. Sen (Hintory^ pp. 866-67), 
The copy (2nd Edition) fn the library of the Board of Examiners bears 
1816 as the date of publication. Mohan PrasSd was appointed 
Librarian to the College in October, 1807 (^Roebuck, op cit App. III. 
p, 61): 80 he could not have compiled this work at the suggestion of 
Oarey before this date. See also Preface to Haughton’s IHctionary, 
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is needless to multiply examples of works, which owed 
their origin to his suggestion and influence 5 but thes^ will 
go to show how attractive his personality and how extensive 
his influence had been among his collaborators in the 
field. ^When the appointment was made^' he writes 
on June 15, 1801 “I saw that I had a very impor- 
tant charge committed to me.... I therefore set about 
compiling a grammar, which is now half printed. I got 
Bam Ram Basil to compose a history of one of their 
kings; which we are also printing. Our Pundit^ has also 
nearly translated the Sungskrit fables. . .which we are also 
going to publish. These, with Mr. Porster^s Vocafmla/ryy 
will prepare the way to reading their poetical books; so 
that I hope this difiiculty will be gotten through.”^ Thus 
Carey’s College-room became the centre of incessant 
literary work as his ^rlrSmpur study had been of Bible- 
translation. We can imagine the indefatigable scholar in 
his chamber sitting with his Mnnsi for three or four hours 
daily mastering the language in all its complications and 
with a longing to educate the people, writing and transla- 
ting hour by hour into Bengali tongue the books which he 
thought useful for that purpose and which contains the 
^lr^t systematic pieces of spirited Bengali prose. 

Thus, although the College of Fort William was found- 
ed to fulfil a political mission, its 
'I'he orioutahsm of « , i . 

the College* its effect, usefulness and its importance, never 

ended there. The impetus which 
it gave, as a centre of learning and culture, to the 
cause of vernacular language and literature, gives it a 
prominent place in the literary history of the time. No 
doubt its greatest achievement in the history of 

‘ Mftyafijay. 

* JS. Carey, op. eit. pp. 450-454 ; Smitb, 

17 ' V : 
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intellectual progress in this country consists in ite revival 
of the ancient culture of the land, its all-comprehensive 
orientalism daring far beyond the intrepid dreams of scholars 
like Sir William Jones, Wilkins, and Colebrooke. But this 
orientalism embraced a great deal more than a mere revival 
of classical learning. Attention hitherto had never been 
turned to vernacular learning in this country which 
was in a sadly neglected state at the beginning of the 
century. The College of Fort William, by its encourage- 
ment of the vernacular, first brought it into public notice 
and fostered and nourished it. 


The list of its publications between 1800 and 1825 

, comprises, besides 31 works in Hindu- 
The hat of its pub- . 

licationa between isoo sthani, 24 in Sanscrit, 20 in Arabic, 
and 1826. Persian, the following 

principal works in Bengali' chronuiogically arranged. 


1801 Prat apTidif i/a Charitra^ by Ram Ram Basu. 

A Grammar of the Bengalee Language by W, Carey, 
Kfithojiakuthan^ by William Carey. 
llitopades translated by Golak-nath iSarmS. 


' This list is based on the lists giren in Boebiick, op. cit App. II, p. 
29 (A Catalogue of all the Oriental works published under the patronage 
of the College of Fort William since its Institution in 1800 up to 
August 16, 1818) ; in Buchanan, op, cit. (List of books printed and 
published by the Port William College before 1805) pp. 219-236 ; in 
Primiii(w Orientale» (vols.ii-iii p. xlvi), and on the enumeration in 
Long*8 Oafnlogw wldeh, however, is not always reliable. In all 
these eases where (with the one or two exceptions mentioned) I 
have been able to avail myself of the original editions, I hare 
compared and verified the dates here given. Particulars or details 
about these works will be found in their proper places below, where 
each of them has been reviewed in its turn. 

• It seems to have been published a month later than Pratof^it^a 
Charitm. 
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1802 Lipiniala^ by Bam Ram Basil. 

Batrii SiMasan^ translated by Mrtyufijay BidyS- 
lankSr. 

J803 jEsop*8 Fables into Ben^li, tinder the 

direction and superintendence of Dr. J. (Jil- 
christ, by TSrinlcharan Mitra. 

1805 Tota Itihas translated from Persian by Chandt- 
charan Munsi. 

Baja Krsnachandra Rayer Charitra by Bajfb 
Lochan MukhopEdliyay. 

1808 Rajahall by Mytyufijay BidySlankar. 

Hitopadeh by Mrtyufijay BidySlankar. 

Hitopadeh^ by RSm-kiSor TarkalankSr 

1812 Uihas^mala^ by William Carey. 

1813 Prabodh-chandrikd^ by Mrtyufijay BidySlankSr. 

1815 Pum^-parlkqa translated by HaiuprasSd RSy. 

1815-1825 A Dictionary of the Bengalee LangihagCy by 

William Carey. Vol. I. (The last volume was published in 
1825). 


* In Buchanan cp. cit. and Primitiae Orientales no name of the 
author I'e giVen, but he is simply described as a “learned native in the 
College.” 

* This work is also mentioned by Long but not in connexion with 
the publioation of the Fort William College. 

* Mcntionod and dated by Boebnck. 1 have not been able to obtain 
sight of this work. In the list of Pundits in the College in 1818, Roebuck 
mentions BSm-ki^or Tarkacbudaxnani (appointed November 1806) in 
the Bengali Department. 

* Doubtful whether a publication of the College, not officially record- 
ed to be such. 

* Published in 1838, longafter the death of the author, with a preface 
by J. Marshman. Hence not^xnentioned by Roebuck ; but known con- 
clusively to be a publication for the use of the College from the testi- 
mony of Carey, Marshman and others. 
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Barring a few independent works here and there 
these were all the best publications and the chief writers 
in Bengali between 1800 and 18:^5.^ 

Even if we leave aside publications which are in- 
directly due to his instigation or 
Carey’s works m encouragement, it will be seen that 
Carey^s share in the work was not 
inconsiderable. Besides the translation of the Bible and 
numerous Christian tracts, Carey’s works in Bengali con- 
sist chiefly of the following books : — 

(1) A Grammar of the Bengalee Language. Printed at 
the Mission Press. Serampore. 1801. (2nd Edition® with 
alterations 1805; 3rd Ed. 1815; 4th Ed. 1818; 5th Ed. 
1845.) 

(2) Kathopakaihan^ or Colloquies or Dialogues in- 
tended to faei/itafe the aequiriug of the Bengalee Language, 
Printed at the Mission Press. . Serampore. August, 


^ In Buchanan op. cit. there is a list of books printed daring 1803 
or in oourae of publication during the year 1804, at p. 238. In it we 
find mentioned a work, of which, however, there is no record in Roe- 
buck or' anywhere else, viz. Translation of the BhagabadgItS from 
Sanscrit into Bengali by Chand! Cbaran Munsi. It is not known 
whether it ever saw the light. In Primit. Orient, vol. ii p. 1-li, we 
find the entry of another publication, long supposed to be a missionary 
pubticiition only and not mentioned in the official records whether of 
Buchanan or of Roebuck, viz. The Old and the New Testament, 
translated into the Bengali Language, in 2 vols. It seems to be a 
reprint of the Srlrffmpur edition, or even the identical publication, 
transferred to the list of the publications of the Fort William College. 

* The date of the 2ad Rdition is given as ' before 1803’ in Buchanan, 
op. cit. p. 222 j E. Carey, op. cit. p. 474. But Grierson, Linguistic Survey^ 
vol V, pt. i, p. 24 says that the 2od edition was published in 1806; 
and Wilson {Life and tahoura of Carey) corroborates it In the tenth 
KemoiV of the iSrlrftmpur mission, the date of the 2nd £d. is given as 
1806. Dinesh Ch. Sen {Hist of Beng. Lit p. 857) rather inaccurately 
states that the book passed through four editions before 1856. «» 
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1801 (3rd Ed. 1818.) Originally apart of the Bengali 
Grammar. The title varies slightly in different editions* 
(S) Itihas-mala or a collection of stories in *the 
Bengalee language collected from various sources. Seram - 
j)ore. Printed at the Mission Press. 1812. 

(4) A Didiomary of ibe Botgalee Liuiguagv^ in which 
words are traced to their origin and their meanings are 
given, in 2 vols. Vol. 1, 1815 (Vol. II, 1825). Vol I 
reprinted in 1818. The second volume is in 2 parts. All 
Bengali-English.* Printed at the Mission Press. Serampore. 
Carey’s enthusiasm for Bengali and his patient scholar- 
ship are nowhere displayed better than 
taiioe of Carey’s works. industrious Compilation of the 

Bengali Grammar and the Bengali^ 
Knglifib Dieiionary. This was indeed the age of grammars 
and dictionaries, and the name of grammarians^ and 
lexicographers who, after Carey, followed in the foot-steps 
of Halhed and Forster, is legion; but none of the works 


^ Uov. Long in his Return of the Names and Writings of 616 Persons 
ronnected ivith Bengali Literature (p, 125) mentions among Carey’s 
works a treatise or pamphlet called Letter to a Laskur, It soems that 
tlie Address to a Lasknr^ which was written not hy Carey but hy 
Pearce of Birmingham, was translated hy Carey (see E. Carey, op. eit, 
p. 463; also Murdoch, Catalogue of Christian Vernacular Literao 
tnre of India^ p. 5) Carey also wrote other missionary tracts which it 
is not necessary to mention here. 

* The 6r8t Bengali Grammar by a native grammarian is said to be 
that by Gabga Kisor Bhattdchilrya, written in the form of a dialogue. 
It was published in 1816 Catalogue), This date seems to be 

incorrect. We find the first annoucemont of this work in the Samdehar 
Onrpan (Oct. 3, 1818) from which it woula appear, in the first place, 
that the book was published about 1818; and secondly, that it was not 
only a grammar but a compendium of miscellaneous infonnaticn and 
that the portion dealing with grammar did not relate to Bongali > 
language but that it was an English Grammar in Bengali. See my 
artiolesin Bangiya Suhitya Pari^at Patrikd^ vol. zziv, p. 154. 
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of these writers except perhaps Haughton’s Glmary^^^d 
Keith’s Grammar (popularly called Ket- BySkaran) obtained 
the reputation and currency which Carey’s scholarly works 
did. (Carey’s Grammar was composed 
* (3^rflwmrtr, twenty years after Halhed^s 

Grammar, Halhed’s was indeed a 
work of merit ; but in the interval that had elapsed 
between its appearance and the institution of public 
lectures in the Port William Colleg^e, it bad probably 
become scarce, and was no longer available for the needs 
of the students of the College. To Halhed indeed belongs 
the credit of first reducing to rule the construction of the 
Bengali language, and Carey must 

Indebtedness to Hal- have derived much help from him.* 
bed and Carey s origi- ^ ^ 

nality. But though ostensibly modelled on 

Halhed’s work, Carey’s Grammar was 
altogether a new and original contribution to the scientific 
study of the language ; for Carey had an opportunity of 
studying the language with more attention and of exa- 
mining its structure more closely ” than had been done 
before. W^hilst acknowledging the aid be bad derived 
from Halhed, Carey observes (1st Ed. 1801): •'! have 

made some distinctions and observations not noticed by 
him, particularly on the declension of nouns and verbs and 
the use of participles.” In the preface to the second edition 
(1805) he says : — Since the first edition of this work 
was published, the writer had had an opportunity of study- 
ing this language with more attention and of examining 
its structure more closely than he had done before. The 
result of his studies he has endeavoured to give in the 
following papers which, on account of the variations from 
the former editions, may be esteemed a new work The 


^ S. Carey, op. p. 247. 
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variations alluded to above refer to the alterations and 
additions, particularly in the declension and derivation *of 
nouns and in the conjugation of verbs, extending the 
grammar to nearly double its original size* ^ The later 
editions^ however, do not differ materially from the second 
edition. 

Another merit of this Grammar arises from the fact that 

Carey seems to have realised very early that the baeis of 

the vernacular language must be sought in its classical 

The basis of the progenitor ; and this fact enables him 

language and of the fo examine Critically the ultimate 
grammar. • 

structure of the language and evolve 
rigid rules fixing the chaotic colloqualism and dialectal 
variety of the vernacular into definite forms. A living 
language, however, can never be regulated by artificial 
rules borrowed from a dead language, however closely con- 
nected they might be with each other : and Carey, in giving 
full scope to colloquial and temporal variations, shows 
himself fully alive to this fact. Rules of Sanscrit 
Grammar can never suffice for the study of Bengali : 
yet one can never wholly dispense with Sanscrit Grammar 
in framing a grammar for its vernacular off-shoot. A 
truly scientific grammar of Bengali must avoid t/hese 
extremes : and Carey, who had a wonderful knowledge of 
the vernacular as it was spoken and written as well as of 
the classical Sanscrit, succeeded to a great extent in steer- 
ing through the middle path. 

The Bengali Grammar of Carey explains the peculiarities 
of the Bengal! alphabet and the combination of its letters ; 

the declension of substantives, and 
Scope of the book. formation of derivative nouns : inflec- 
tions of adjectives and pronouns : and 
the conjugation of verbs. It gives ^copiims lists and 
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descriptions of indeclinable verbs, adverbs, prepositions, etc., 
and closes with syntax and with an appendix of numerals 
and tables of weights and measures. The rules are com- 
prehensive, though expressed with brevity and simplicity ; 
and the examples, though derived from only a few of the 
standard works, are sufficiently numerous and well-ehosen. 
There are many defects and inevitable errors but they are 
sufficiently obvious and excusable to require any comment 
and do not materially affect the value of the book. The 
syntax, however, is the least satisfactorily illustrated part 
but this defect was fully remedied by a separate publica- 
tion, originally forming a supplement, printed also in 1801, 
of Knfhopnkatfinji or J)laloffvef< in 

Knthopakaihan or J^eugali, with a translation into Eug- 
Bialogupg, 1801. . . . 

Jish, comprising a great variety of 
idioms and phrases in current Bengali. Carey^s extraordi- 
nary command over colloquial Bet/gali is nowhere better 
exhibited. There are, no donbt, occasional lapses and 
errors of idiom ^ which none bnt a man born to the 
language can easily realise, yet the extent and variety of 
, , , topics, the different situations, and 

of current forin.s and the different classes of men dealt with 
in these dialogues show not only a 
minute and sympathetic observation and familiarity with 

' Carey, however, was so very careful to ensure correctness in this 
respect that he writes in the Preface : “ That the work mifjfld be as 
complete as possible, I have employed some sensible natives to compose 
dialogues upon subjects of a domestic nature, and to give them pre- 
cisely in the natural style of the persons supposed to be speakers. I 
believe the imitation to be so exact that they will not only assist the 
student, but furuish a considerable idea of the domestic economy of 
the country **. It will be seen therefore that the authorship of the 
entire book does not rest with him, bnt that the dialogues other than 
those of a domestic nature were his owm. Bnt even these surely I'efiect 
great credit on him as aUteholax of Bengali. 
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the daily ooiiupations of the people, their manners, feelings 
and ideas but also a thorough acquaintance with the re* 
sources of the language in its difficult colloquiel forms. 
The book is indeed a rich quarry of the idioujf (and even 
of the dang^ the class or professional shibboleth) of the 
spoken dialect of Bengal; and in an age of mere or main 
translation, of tentative accumulation of vocabulary and 
experimental adaptation of arrangementj its value is veiy 
great. But to this. book belongs also the credit of making 
an early and original attempt to give, 
Ifcs i>icture of social jjj semi-dramatic form, a 

faithful reflection of the social life 
in Bengal as it existed a century ago. The class of 
men who are supposed to carry on these dialogues or 
colloquies ranges from that of a Shahib, a respectable 
Bengali gentleman, a merchant, a zemindar and a Bi^hman 
priest to that of a peasant, a low class woman, a day- 
labourer, a fisherman and a beggar. The more regular 
and measured language of the upper classes is put side 
l»y side with the loose style and talk of uncultured women 
and the lower orders in different situations. Indepen- 
dently of its merit as a help to the acquisition of tlie 
language, this work presents in many respects a curious 
and lively picture of the manner of life led by the middle 
and lower classes. The faithfulness of this picture is 
guaranteed by the fact that even in 
Its realism. present day it has not lost all the 

force and precision of its realism. In bis celebrated 
Sanscrit speech before Lord Wellesley at a j>iiblic dis- 
putation of the College Carey, speaking of his knowledge 
of the country, said : ‘^I, now an old man, have lived 
for a long series of years among the Hindoos* I have been in 
the Ijfibit of preaching to multitudes daily, of discoursing 

18 
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with the Brahmans on every subject, and of superin- 
tending schools for the instruction of the Hindoo youth. 

Their language is as familiar to me as 
intercourse with 
tlie natives for so long a period, and 
in different parts of our empire, had afforded me oppor- 
tunities of information not inferior to those which have 
hitherto been presented to any other person. I may say 
indeed that their manners, customs, habits, and sentiments 
are as obvious to me as if I was myself a native.’’^ 

The colloquies begin with a sketch of the conversations 
of an English gentleman, his method 
“e WOT™""'" servants, giving out orders, 

his desire of learning Bengali, his 
talks with his munsi etc. The preponderance of Persian 
words in these dialogues is thus explained by Carey 
himself : “A Khansama or a ^Sirkar, talking to an 
European (and vice vena) generally intermixes his language 
with words derived from Arabic or Persian and some 
few corrupted English and Portuguese words'\ (Preface) 
The rest of the collocjuies deal with the conversations and 
ideas, mostly of the middle and lower classes of the 
people of Bengal, living in the remote villages. The 
colloquies may be conveniently arranged thus under 
different heads of subjects : — 

(1) Convei'sation relating to everyday life of middle- 
class country gentlemen. (2) Talks 
oonvLsation!* about land, its cultivation, farming, 

produce, rent etc. (3) Talks about - 
business matters e,g. between a debtor and his creditor etc. 

* Bnehanatiy op, cit. TranslRtion of tho speech of Carey at p. 168 ; 
also quoted in ^rniih.op, cit, pp. 167-169; also Roebuck, op. cit. 
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(4) Conversation ^‘both in friendly and contentious style’^ 
between women of various types, tlielr going to market 
etc. (5) General talks about eating, journeying, taking 
counsel etc. (6) Conversation among low^, classes of 
people e,g, labourers, fishermen, beggars etc. 

Of the colloquies under beads (1) and (5) which are 
the more interesting cf the whole group, tho&e entitled 

(A discourse o£ respect- 
able old people) (An agreement of marriage) 

'Q (A priest and his customer) and the last 

colloquy entitled simply (Conversation) on the 

subject of marriage between two gkatah are the best. The 
conversation of the ghaiak^^ although a more subdued pic- 
ture, would remind one of the ghaiaka in Ram-narSyan s 
Kulin^kida->sarhasva, Some specimens of unconscious 
humour will be found in the measured formal 
speeches of the priests (in what Carey calls ^‘the grave 
style’’) as contrasted with the simple talks of laymen. 
We give below an extract from the first-named of these 
colloquies, which throws much light 

An extract quoted qjj social life in the village and 
m the ‘grave style ® 

at the same time illustrates the more 

serious style of Carey in these dialogues ; — 

'StJrW 

(TTfv 'vfJinT c*rc»r i 

^sTtv '®rtJrf?r c«rw Ftvfr vfinil i 

^ 'SfCTV ’"Itfv siW'fl'T 

T>tvt?r vfvurti? i 

^ 

V9rt?rtf t 
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fm 5^1 1 

w '®lw^ fV| %$s? OT ^ 

I 

<««(?( ^5t^f^?R5F '5if®»f? ^ iftortslH 

^ Cf t^ ^ttc?R ?? nta:? I 

(?fn5t?l 'st^w^ 

'«rt?t^ 'st^i I 

'erffr^ '5f^iT«f (^rtl’F^ '»r[cf TfJItf? 

jrlt I 

(£1^ <^ci OT|i«t CT ^5 1 

w 5f%ff^ (?i (7t •rtfjrs f^ -sf^t^r I 

^l^ftfif '^c«i *it^ 

srt^ (fl fkm f^ ^ etwtOTtml. ^«tTtf^ 

I 

cw’t 51^ »r8?rlfi?« 

f^JTSI 

8)'8Tt^ CTSTS m JR[ 1 

la^ ?rn 'rc'air Jiw ^ <3^1 

nn\^ CT cst^sf ^ 5fl 1 

^f<t CT’Ti '*rti:^ f% !»l I ^srtwt? 

(^'reputation^^ — Carey) (??R^ I 

«rf%f«lOT^ ’Ffiffil 'ittC’R ftf"tl?liC’1fW *11 I ^twfr ^ *r^ I,, 
fv >m I 

^tic*r^ ftf»ll?K*tsw ft*if»w '8 ftaif « 

■lt«1^ »wf»l ’It1ft»m 5FfWfftfS1 I 
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H'’" ' 

5^%?t ^ Ftf^ 1 

<2rrt '«rtfiratf^ 'sfwc^ 

f%f ’t I 

’tsrWCT aftcsw i2rf?r '«rffjiirfftnH 'st^ 

'5^t^«(W‘l ^fWtC55! fRtf? ^ I 

*3^ '*rfc^si I 

^?r ’3^^'8 c<rm 'm ’^w c*n^ ct ^c?r 'swr^ '®rt»t4i 

»Mf> 

’T? I 

<»<» 

(?rR^ «rt'8?tt?i W’fj? i 

!?1 I 

^t?r I ♦ttarfS 

^ \ 

"sifPR 

f% jj'® I 

(Sffj f%sf 455 »ff5 >t® 'srr^f?®! I 

^•W^rwiT fwtf (?w® ^f?retfe»R I ‘ 

This is the specimen of the ‘graver styled but more 
colloquial and easy are the dialogues under the heads (‘2) 
and (8), although these colloquies, it 
More colloquial style, noticed, as well as those 

between English gentlemen and his servants, are full 


V 

^ Dialogues infendetl to fti’cilitaie the acquiring of the Bengalee 
Language^ by W. Carey D. D. Mission Press 1818. Ist Ed. pp, 66-85 ; 
3rd Ed. pp. 36-40. See also 3rd Ed. pp. 108-110 (let Ed. pp. 208-217) for 
the description of a marriage and the expenses inonrred at the 
wedding. 
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Pereiaa words which are eoij^ratiy^ly absent in the 

domestic talk under other heads of subjects. .Business 

matters have a language of their own ; but Persian for 

a long tiihe was the court-language and all business 

matters were transacted in that 

Preponderance of language. Not only words like 
ere anwor a 

which haveUecome alifiost naturalised 
ift Bengali but even unfamiliar words like 
^1, are frequently used. 

Of the other colloquies, that on ‘‘A Landlord and his 
tenant’^ too long, however, for quotation 

here, is the most remarkable as giving a true picture 
of the relation between the landlords and their tenants. 
(3rd Ed. pp, 88-108). 

The colloquies spoken by the lower' orders are bound 

to be very interesting, but it is to be regretted that these 

dialogues are very short and not very 

The lanKuago of the well- written and their number too, 
lower orders. , * 

is small. The language here must 
of course differ considerably both in pronunciation and 
vocabulai^ from that already quoted. The following short 
extract will be found illustrative j — 

1 

ftr5 C5c»tl sfl c^l CTttl i 

<i(w vtTfT? '*rt^fn:5i tn ^ift *iP5tf f# 

WtOT W? wi I ^ c6tf ail I 

CBi <ttf^ f’mfi?’ I ^ ai5 c*i? sfl ^tP5t 
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rtc? !rt wtc^ m 

^ i c^f?r ^'5 cff«r 

' ** 

The colloquies of women are very faithful and realistic, 

but some of the pictures are too gtoss 

The iangnagc of f|,0 Janffua^e sometimes even 

women. . r o nit t 1* 

borders on indecency^. The ladies, 
however, who figure in these colloquies belong, it seems, 
mostly to the uncultured lower classes : and here and 
there all Billingsgate seems to be let 
GrossnoBs of tone j^ogg at once. It is true that 

and langnage. 

^*women” as Carey says ''speak a 
language considerably differing from that of the men, 
especiall}^ in their quarrels*^, yet he would be far from 
right if he supposes that this is the measure of women’s 
talk in Bengal, Quotations from these will not be 


‘ It is bettor to append Carey’s translation of this pnssMge here. 

Finherman'R talk, 

• Ualoo, Bhego, will yoa go a hshing ? ‘Tis getting light. I called : 
You was asleep. 

Aye, aye, this is an excnse. Hah j it rains : is it time to go to the 
nets now ? Go yon to no purpose. I won’t go now. Yesterday I went 
long before light : by so doing I did not get fish to eat, and to-day it 
‘^i*atns. 

Yes, brother, my wmk won’t go no by the fear of clouds. Shall I 
be able to clothe and feed my wife and children th ns ? see yon 
have a body formed for ease. {Dialogues^ Ist Ed. pp. llOet seq ; 
3rft Kd. pp. 66-67,)^ 

* Possibly these dialogues were writteri by the^^eeDsible natives” 
whom Carey employed (lads a«<e, footnote p. 136) and who might have 
misled him. See especially the colloquy headed (Women’s 

Quarrels) beginning with (Dinlogaea, 

1st Ed.^p. 166-164 ; 3rd Ed. p. 82. et seq.) 
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welcome but here is one dia1ogu4iin the ^^friendly style’’ 

sufficiently harmless and^ represen ta- 
il finer p/cinre. . 

tive wherow the ladies seem to 

belong the middle class : — ^ 

^ «it?f ^ I 
*tt? '5t^ 'srt:? ’Ptc»ra sr$ I 
'5rt5l ^t^t% 'STtut^ CT ^ 

^5t^1 <s(:5T|r.^f^\8 sfl I 

!d 1 jn:«(i cfife ft? *ii^1 a\^ 'srt^itt?? 

^ C5W^ ftf% 'BTR^ 1 

'®rfce ’life I ^t?R^ (TT'S (Tit 

I 

C»I <4^ C?tt '«IR5 '«rt^1 SR'SI ^»i ^ <Tl 

c^tftr I 

'srtJiRT TRsTr?! 0\ ’Ftgt5l CTt’IT sil tW 

?tC5 'T? I 

?fsif®l (TI ^ I 

^ c*t '®T®i «rRrR^ ’tot sfl i 

C’PSR C^ ft«Tl f*t»Ht?t?I C’I’ll ^ 1 

ft ^ 1 ^rpmr f’l’ul «lt9 'c€ 

^5lTRrf«^ ^'S'aRl C«ft?Rt I 

^ ^ 5Tf?ft«1 ftJI TfVS ^5 ^5 'SW?T 

¥Wt *>tt iit^c*Rr SI'S aif»irstft i ’I’fl srt'HI^ ^itesv 

'SCT »ftt I 
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istt? sri ^ ^ «tmi 

Sftt I 

«pif cstif «/«f5r wti:w i 

-sTf^ ^ c^i? 4«lii <sipnf 

fe’f *R I 

'®i I c®t?r 5l^n f’isirl 5^t? I 

CT ^ c^sil 5rt?t1iiq silful C5|^ 'stfl * 

f«p I 

m ’FF^fs I 

'«t^ I '5t?l 5IS%«! <511^ f^ C^IK^ Jplf 

'®itsiT?r Ttft«?ri »m <iit m i 
c^ 'srfsit^r srf<*tt^ W% ^firsl i , 

^tf^ OTI Cftfe «t *IJS|1 'srplt^ 

5it5Ti 'st^ sii<(i wi 

'®rf?r^ -^stfr i 

c^fa C’tl sn^'sm c^ ’FtiF 'Ft^i ^1 1 

f% ^£l;Is CT CT»ltW tf*t ’ftF ftR »ttPFW 

■'n^'pi fitt^t I 

c$t<i ^ift ^ ^1 c^5i I 

t!: 'srtci I 5^1? ^flic's ’Hc^ fj 1 

' f^f*t w 'Stta Hi W 

■5«t5[ ’ttsit^ttfsi ^Ci?H I 

C^C??! la’rs ^’FI f^ >3^H (fiSI® '^^’FI I 

Ht^ firs ^1 h 5^ ^ ^ 

'®rR«t if:^] HHTtHHl 

19 


■m, 
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^lunr >(CT f% «itsHiT ts?l 

C5t>iUr ^ ^ *rf^ sit*rl sitft f% 

CT ^ (?ll I 

'’f c»l CT ^ I 'srrfit 5rf^ # c^ C’Pi <3^ ?tt®iMf^ 

This is indeed a fine piece but the Womoih Quarrels 

are not so attractive. Critics have found fault with Carey 

the missionary for giving these latter gross colloquies a 

place in his book which was intended to be a text-book 

or young civilian students: but fastidious considerations 

apart, these dialogues certainly exhibit the true picture of 

a certain type or class in every society, interesting to the 

student of the drama, novel, or social history. A strong 

tendency to objective realism in Caiey demanded a verbatim 

reproduction of the language of the 

Ite intense rcaliBni, people; had he listened to his 
both lu its form and . . 

spirit. missionary scruples, the picture, like 

Johnson’s in Rasselas, would have 

been unnatural or imperfect. In this respect Cany has 

been called, not unwisely or too enthusiastically, the 

spiritual father of T®l^-®h&nd, and^ 

the^booi^'^'^rey of Duiabandhu. That Carey had finife 

I .%tujj‘‘^fSher *of dramatic instincte, which if developed 

J Tek*ch&nd and Dina- would have borne better fruits, and 
* Mndhn. , 

that he was more than a mere 
compiler, has been put beyond all doubts by the Colloqum 


» Dialoffms, ist £d. pp. 148-156 ; 8rd Ed. pp. 76-82. 
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which^ to the student of Bengalii iV more than a mere 
treatise '^intended to facilitate the acquiring of* the 
]anguage’^ 

We have dwelt rather too long on Carey's Dialogues 
but the importance of the book in the light of 
subsequent history can never be ignored. With regard to 
the style and language of all these dialogues it should be 
noticed that here we have, at the outset, the first trace 

• the opposition between the plain anJf 
The struggle between the ornate styles in prose which is to 

the plain and the or- , i . , . 

nato styie first begun, dominate the r(^t of its history and 

reach to a crisis in the opposition of 
the 'Alali style’ and the ^Sanscrit College style’ of the fifties. 
We shall have occasion to come back to this point here- 
after ; but it is to bo noted here that this perpetiiall|j 
recurring antinomy in the history of prose style was for 
the first time clearly posed and definitely worked out by 
Carey’s simple colloquial prose on tlie one side, and the 
elaborate diction of the Pundits, especially of Mrtyuftjay, 
on the other. 


Itihas^nialay 1812 . 


The best example of a chaste and simple style, more 
dignified than the colloq uial prose of the Dialogues, more 
pure and correct than the prose of BSm RSm Basu or 
Chanrji charan, yet less affected than the ornate md 
laboured style of Mf tyunjay, is to be 
found in the Ifikas^mala of Carey, 
which chronologically, however, comes after almost all 
the important Bengali publications of the Fort William 
College, except Praiodk^e/iandriia and Purus^parikqa, and 
consequently had the advantage of having got more time for 
maturing in the meanwhile. It was printed and published 
in i^rlrtopur in 1812, and, as its name ^plies, it is ^^a 
colle«Ption of sfxiries in the Bengali language, collected 
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from various sources’ ^ The book contains 150 stories,^ 
derived not only from books of fables and ‘ folk-lore, 
eastern and western, but also from past literature, 
legends, and history. There are, for instance, besides 
tales from llitojiadeh or Paiiclia^tantra, the well-known 
story of Lahana and Khullana^ as well as an anecdote of 
Akbar®. The stories are very amusing and instructive ^ 
fetpjt the book consists mostly of translation and its interest* 
pPSefly lies in its simple homely prose style. It is difficult 
to select a specimen for space would not allow us to (|^uoie 
more than one. The following 

Spocimen of its pure extract will be found interesting not 
^^and simple s<ylo. 

only for its stylo but also for the 
touch of humour which is rather rare iu these early 
^W^orks'^ — 

^ \ 

f*f5l CT 

§tr5 ,1 

aF5R cff^ ^t^«i g'hi'f 

?F%9PF 

It ^fir 5|%?i 

Hi ^fHfl HJtl fkH6Hl 'srtfH HJtftftH 

35t'5C‘l C? 

c<r8 HTtfr Hi 'srlfn ^'.It 'Htfi 

'srtHtif ftnt? fWCH 'HtfH C'StHtW hI Hi I ^‘l HJtOT 


^ Distributed over 320 pages. 

• Itihati*mala^^240> 

» ik/d, p. 314. 

* story 16^ pp. 87*4C>. 
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^ ^ 5(1 5^*1 

JTi I ^5%®!^ '5r4f ntf^ ’m:? *3^ 

c®it*F 51 ct c®!^ 

'5i< ®i^5i -sk 

i5rc«fc5^ C5tsit?r 1;,^ ?Ff?rc^ 

CT w 5iff 'srfsri?' 

!?t «r«5 »tr^ at'SR'i «itfti, 

SttW f^tsrl ■5jr«f^Kn^ ®ltS||t '5(tWt^5^ 1 ^Ttg 

f^?rl f=^!ft^ 1 gt§t 

^ttr f’fsl 5!7?g ^®i gg ®i^®i gitg 3 ^ *3 >1? gw 
57|?i C5f®i grff cgt Tfw g%} g^®; gf?*® 

gjfjgg fgg^c^ fg?rt ffk^ 'srfggTfgg ^it grg^ 'Sii:^ 
g^rggi 5tfg g« “ftig 1 gjtg fggfwg ■gt^rfw ‘ 

^ ^zm g3;gT ^ > srt^sn wm gM '^%'^ ’ffggl 

^wc^ ■g’Fg ^ gfg'® gi^.'sn^ gfic® c^«\tlg\ 
fgwf I gjfi ^cgg gf^^g 'stfgr® gtfgg ^f^gcgi 


'iig^ girft .jf gfgcg^ fm 5 t vn:^ f|f%?il 
cggt^cg¥ 1 '®«tg gjtwg gf^ gt’pf'^ gjtg grtttc^ 
C'frggl g^E %«c?[g f^gg ^^g 1 s gjtf) < 1 ? gflicgg 

gtltc® egg gtgjg off^w g? #5 gjtg gtwg^ g? 3^® 
cgfgfl ^wf «¥rg gt¥i g^ftg ^fg ^g fggfcgg 
g^gf ^tfg csMcg^ grfirt^s 'gtf^tff ‘flt g^gi g'fggi 
srfgigc^ iicgf f^ ssrgfg ^fggi cg^ gw egg 1 

A more laborious and important publication was 
effected at a later date by Carey in 

tiona%*\815 ^825 bis famous i>/^*/ f/f(f Bengalee 

Langange in two cpiart Jlk^olumes. With 
liardjy a model before him except Forst-er's Vaeahalarg 
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or Miller^s Bicfimary neither of which is hardly 
complete in itself, Carey achieved this useful and scholarly 
work after a labour of thirty years and it deserves all* the 
praise that has been bestowed upon it. Though, like his 
Grammar^ it hardly belongs to the province of literature 
pure or proper, this book did much in stimulating the 
cause of literature and fixing the forms and expressions of 
the language, and for a long time it continued to be the 
-standard work on the subject. The first volume was 
published in 1815 ; but the typographical form adopted 
bmng found likely to extend the work to an inconvenient 
size, it was subsequently reprinted in 1818 ; a second 
volume in two parts appeared by 1825. These three 
volumes comprehend about 2,000 quarto p^ges and about 
80,000 words^, a number that equally denotes the 
copiousness of the language and the industry of the 
compiler. Besides the meaning of '^ords, their derivation 
is given where-ever ascertainable. This is almost always 
the case as a great many of the words included are Sanscrit 
or Sanscritic, HaHied {Gram mar ^ Preface, p. xx) had long 
since maintained ^'the impossibility of learning the Bengali 
dialect without a general and comprehensive idea of the 
Sanscrit^’ on account of the close and intimate relation 
between the two. Following him, Carey himself always 
regarded Sanscrit as ^^the parent of nearly all the colloquial 
dialects of India” ^ and ‘'the current medium of conversa- 
tion amongst the Hindoos, until gradually corrupted by a 
number of local causes, so as to form the languages at 


* Said to be publiehed in 1801. (Long*8 Catalogm). 

* ForsteFs rocotitlari/ contained only 18,000 words. Carey, how- 
ever, aoknowledgcft his indebtedness to Forster in the Preface to bis 
Dieiionary, 

* Preface to Sanscrit Orammar^ 1800- ' 
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present spoken in the various part of Hindoosthan and 
perhaps those of some of the neighbouring countries^^*. 
Carey, therefore, observes with regard to the materials of 
his Diciionary that "considerably more than three-fourths 
of the words are pure Sungskrit, and those composing the 
greatest part of the remainder are so little eorrii])ted that 
their origin may be traced without difficulty’’ He also 
states that he has endeavoured to introduce into the 
Dictionary every simple word used in the language and all 
the compound terms which are commonly current or which 
are to be found in the standard Bengali works. It may be 
thought indeed that in the latter respect he has been more 
s(rrupuIous than it was absolutely necessary and has inserted 
compounds which might have been dispensed with, their 
analysis being obvious and their elements being explained 
in their appropriate places. The Dlciionary also includes 
many derivative terms and privative, attributive, and 
abstract nouns which, though of legitimate construction, 
may rarely occur in composition and are of palpable signi- 
fication. The instances of such, although they swell the 
dictionary into an inconvenient and costly bulk, evince at 
fhe same time the compiler’s careful research, his conscien- 
tious exactitude, and his unwearied industry. The English 
CHpiivalents of the Bengali words are well-chosen and are 
of unquestionable accuracy^. Local terms are rendered 
with that correctness which Carey’s knowledge of the 
manners of the people and his long domestication amongst 
them enabled him to attain; and his scientific acquire- 
ments and familiarity with the subjects of natural his- 
tory qualified him to employ, and not unfrequently to 


* Preface to Bengali Dictionary, 1818. 

* See H. H, Wilsoii, Remarks on the Character- and Labours of Dr . 
Caref as an Oriental Scholar and Translator, 
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devise, characteristic denominations for the products of 
the animal and vegetable world peculiar to the East. 
The objection taken to this 'Dictionary on account of 
its bulk, was subsequently removed by the publication 
of an abridgement, prepared under 
abridofe- Carey’s own superintendence by J. 

Marshman and printed in 1827^ 
Most of the compound and derivative terms were omitted 
and the publication was reduced to a thick octavo volume. 
Although this abridgement has the advantage of being 
mpre readily consulted, it does not however by any means 
obviate the necessity of the original which must be 
regarded as a standard work on the subject until replaced 
by a better one. 

In order to make a final estimate of Carey’s position 

in the history of modern Bengali literature it would be 

necessary to tt^‘ke into account other 

Estimate of tlic writers who Hourished in this period 

ljibour« and cliaracUu’ q rcspeCt to whom llis posi- 

of Carey us a writer ^ ^ j ^ 

of Bengali. tiou must be determined ; yet it is 

li(»[>ed that a few words here would 
not be out of place. It may be observed that Carey never 
claimed anything for himself save the credit of having 
worked zealously and assiduously. He said to his nepliw 
Eustace, his future biograi)her : If after my remot^t ' 

any one should think it wortli while to write my life, I 
will give you a criterion by which you may judge of its 
correctness. If he give me credit 
a plodder he will describe 
me justly. Anything beyond this 

^ This is in 2 vols. The first volume is an abridgement of the preceding 
Dictionarif of Carey (Bcnguli^English) j the second is u Dictionary, 
English and Bengali, compiled by J. C. Marshman. 1st Ed, vol. I, 1827 : 
Tol. II, 1828i «hEd.l847. 
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will be too much. I can plod. I can persevere in any 
definite pursuit. To this I owe everything * There is 
indeed some truth in this self •estimate but the modesty 
of the scholar precludes him from ascertaining the true 
value of his life's work. A plodder he was but how very 
few can plod in the' way he did ; and this self-derogatory 
epithet is not the last word to characterise his manv-sided 
activity. 

It cannot be denied at the outset that Carey had 
a clear, vigorous intellect ; he was a man of no 
ordinary powers of mind : capable of strenuous and 
enduring application ; many-sided, his tastes were varied 
aud his attainment vast. Bui, even admitting all 
this, it must be observed that he had no imagination, no 
philosophic insight, no splendid native endowments of 
any sort. Hardly any of his writings can be strictly 
called a work of genius. He 

Whether he was a modestly introduces himself in the 
mere compiler and *' 

translator. Preface to his Dialogues as a mere 

compiler, one who paves the way and 
leads the student to the higher classical works in the 
language. The great want of books ” says he “ to 
assist in acquiring this language, which is current through 
an extent of country nearly equal to Great Britain, 
which, when properly cultivated, will be inferior to none 
in elegance and perspicuity, has induced me to compile 
this small work : and to undertake the publishing of two 
or three more, principally translations from the Sungskrit. 
These will form a regular series of books in the Bengalee, 
gradually becoming more and more difficult, till the 
student is introduce to the highest classical works in 


‘ E. <farey, op. eit p. 628 j also qnoted in Dr. Oulroes^a William 
p. ». 
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the language This was his main object in writing 
Bengali books: he was never inspired by any literary 
enthusiasm or artistic impulse of creation. His language 
and his interests are perfectly definite and practical ; 

there is hardly any touch of elevation 
attempt at fine writing anywhere. 

That he was capable of better things, 
is, as we have already pointed out, obvious from his 
Dialogues: yet even this work was meant chiefly as a 
text-book, and as such it hardly afforded many oppor- 
tunities for the dis))lay of his inherent literary powers. 
Most of his other writings consists of translation or com- 
pilation. But, although even in translation a capable 
artist has scope for his originality, in Carey ^s case the 
tmnslations may be suspected to be pretty closely copied 
from the texts : there is no native literary aspiration to 
be free and original. Yet, aftih* all is said, it must be 
admitted that whatever talent could achieve without 
genius, Carey did accomplish. If he wrote no great 
imaginative work, he at least prepared the way for the. 
writing of such. We need not lament over the want of ori- 
ginality so conspicuous in his writings : for in the special 
circumstances it makes far more for his honour than for 
his depreciation. His literary work was inspired not 
by any desire of fame nor by any 

floanoe^of*^hi8'^tr^« satisfying a peremptory 

lation. {personal ciaving to write, but wholly 

and solely by the wish of what he 
thought to be benefitting the people, of doing something 
that might help the country out of the slough of decadence 
into which it had been plunged by centuries of foreign 
rule, least favourable to the development of national 
life or literature. To this end, it would have been not 
merely presumptuous but, in the circumstances and the 
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time, positively silly to have attempted original composi- 
tion which was likely to be little read and little undemtood r 

What then is his place ? He had no originality as 
a worker in literature and no creative 
litSatur©!^^ Beagah ^ reproducer 

of knowledge ; and as an educator of 
the nation, his work and his influence were alike very great. 

Discouraged by the authorities and 
Kn an educator. under the Company liable to ieporta- 

fion, he and his colleagues devoted themselves with 
courage to evangelisation and study of the vernacular. Of 
this, we shall have occasion to speak more in detail ; but 
it is chiefly for this educational purpose, as an indirect 
means of evangelisation, that his books were written. 
They are all rudimentary no doubt but to them belongs 
the merit of first reducing to a system the chaotic collo- 
quialism of the Bengali tongue. Knowing full well that 
the literature of a nation in the long run must be of 
indigenous growth, he at once pressed into service Bengali 
scholars and writers. By his own 

k% a writer aud a exertioDs as well as bv those of others 
centre of influence. , * *.11 

which he instigated or superintended, 

he left not only the students of the language well provided 

with elementary books, but supplied standard compositions 

in prose for the native writers of Bengali, and laid the 

foundation of a cultivated prose style and a flourishing 

literatui^e throughout the country. It cannot indeed be 

said that Carey and his colleagues have raised Bengali 

to the rank of a literary dialect ” as the Jesuits of Madras 

are said to have done to the language of the South.' None 

* Hunter, Indian Empire, p. 864. In the iaine strain Smith, the 
enthnaiastio biographer of Carey, aays ” for the Bengali-speaking race, 
Willian/ Carey oreated a literary language a century ago.' (<^* 
p. 186). Tide ante p. 61. 
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of the works of these missionaries is acknowledged to-day as 
cl^sical by Bengali authors or Bengali readers ; and Bengal 
had a language and literature of its own long before the 
missionaries even dreamt of coming out to this country ; 
yet this language had decayed and the literature had been 
forgotten. It was at this time that Carey came to Bengal. 
In order to understand what he did for literature we must 
i*ecollect in what state he had found it when he made the 
first start. There was hardly any printed book ; manus- 
cripts were rare ; and all artistic impulse or literary tradi- 
^ tion was almost extinct. To Carey 

, belongs the credit of having raised 

object of hm work. ^ ^ 

the language from its debased condi- 
tion of an unsettled dialect to the character of a regular 
and permanent form of speech, capable, as in the past, of 
becoming the refined and comprehensive vehicle of a great 
literature in the future. Poetr}' there was enough in 
ancient literature ; there was a rudiment of prose too, not 
widely known or cultivated. But Carey’s was indeed one 
of the earliest attempts to write simple and regular prose 
for the expression of everyday thoughts of the nation. 
Other writers contemporaneous with him, like RSm Basu, 
or Mrtyufijay took Persian or Sanscrit as their model and 
their prose in consequence became somewhat quaint, afEected 

and elaborate ; but the striking feature 
areyspto of Carey’s prose is its simjdicity. It 

is |>ervaded by a strong desire for clearness and for use, 
and by a love of the language itself. It succeeds in being 
clear and useful and it pleases by force of these elements. 
It is true that, in spite of all this, Carey must be 
admitted to have been in literature still a learner, not a 
master, in any* sense; but we must not in our haste forget 
the pioneei* who did the sjmde-work and paved the way for 
later glories. Such a pioneer Carey was, and em\nent]y 
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fitted for this task he was by his acquirements as well as 
by his position. 

We have seen that Carey not only wrote in Bengali 
himself, but with his influence in the Fort William College 
and reputation as a Bengali scholar^ 

A friend of Bengali friend of Bengali writers, he 

literature, ^ ' 

succeeded in inducing many learned 
Bengalis to the promotion and prejiaration of good Bengali 
works. With the aid of the Press at SrlrSmpur and the 
collaboration of his colleagues, and in subordination to its 
special purpose of multiplying copies 
[ The Press at SnrSm- Bengali Bible, he devoted him- 

in ent of native talent. self to the printing, as we shall see, 

of the first efforts of native literary 
talent. From 1801 to 1825 many useful works in Bengali 
as well as in other languages' issued from the Mission 
Press at iSrlrampur, to most of which ('arey contributed 
encouragement and aid. Many of the older Bengali classics 
were printed at the Mission and made accessible to the read- 
ing public. The editions of the Ramadan of Krttibas and the 
Aimaddmangal of Bharat-chandra, ))ubHsbecl through the 
zeal of Carey, remained for a long time the standard texts 

* Tn the Appendix to the Tenth Memoir, relative to Srirfimpur 
translations (1832) is given a review of the work of the Mission since 
its commenceinent. It is shown that two hundred and twelve thousand 
volumes in forty different languages at a cost of over £80,tXK) have 
been issued between 1801 and 1882. The Mission was practically the 
first in the field in its assiduous study of the different dialects and 
languages of India. In the Sixth Memoir (dated March, 1816) we find 
34 specimens of 33 Indian languages given. The whole discussion, 
Grierson points out (Indian Antiquary , 1903, p. 246), is the first 
systematic survey of the languages of India. Before this, Gilchrist 
in his Oriental Fahulint (1806) had attempted to give a polyglot version 
of .^8op*K fables ; but he confined himself to givihg specimens only 
in si/ languages including the classical Sanscrit and Arabic. 
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of th^se ancient works. The promotion of Bengali litera- 
ture thus effected by the example and impulse of the Press 
of l§r!]^mpur had been very important^ although after 
1825 it became less necessary because of numerous printing 
press springing up in Calcutta for the promotion of indige- 
nous talent. But this alteration of the state of things 
after 1825 is itself due mainly to the example and influence 
of Carey and the missionaries at Srirampur. 

Nothing would be more fitting to close this perfunc- 
tory estimate of Carey and his works than the high tribute 
paid to Carey by a competent authority, the celebrated 
lexicographer and scholar, RSm Kamal 

The tribute of Rflm aj jjjygt acknowledge here’' 

Kamal Sen. . , r. p i • 

he says in the Preface to his Bengah- 
English Dictionarg (1830), ^Hhat whatever has been done 
towards the revival of the Bengali language, its improve- 
ment, and in fact, the establishment of it as a language, 
must be attributed to that excellent man, Dr. Carey, and his 
colleagues, by whose liberality and great exertions, many 
works have been carried through the press, and the general 
tone of the language of this province has been so greatly 
raised.” 



CHAPTER VI 


Tub Pundits and Munsis of thb 
Port William Collboe. 

After William Carey the next writer of importance, 
who composed two of the earliest original works in 
„ Bengali prose, was llSm Ram Basu, 

who unlike Carey was a native of 
Bengal, born at Chinsurah towards the end of the 
1 8th century and educated at the village of Nimteh 
in the 24 Pergunnahs. He was a Bangaja KSyastba, 
as is indicated in his Pratapadilj/a Chariirn, 'Co quote 
Dr. Carey^s account, Bost 

His reputation before he attained his sixteenth 

his appointment m the 

College. year became a perfect master of 

Persian and Arabic. His kftow- 

ledge of Sungskrit was not less worthy of note.^^ * Such 
was his reputation for proficiency in these languages 
that Carey speaks of him* admiringly more devout 
scholar than him I did never see It was this 

reputation for learning which secured to him not only 
the post of a Pundit ^ in the College of Fort William 

^ Original Papers of Carey in the care of Serampore Missionary 
Library, quoted in N. Rfly's Pratapaditya Charitra p. 185. 

* Buchanan, op. cit. epeake of him as “a learned native" ; Marsh- 
man, op. cit describes him as "one of the most accomplished Bengali 
scholars of the day,” 

• Carey says that Ram Basu resigned his appointment through a 
difference of opinion with the authorities of the College, The date 
of his resignation however cannot be determined. In Roebuck, op, 
cit (which was published in 1819) we do not find RSm Basu’s name 
in the list of the Bengali Pundits j on the other hand in Buchanan, 
op. (published 1805) he is described As "a learned native In the 
College.” Bfe mnst have resigned some where between 1806 and 1818. 
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in 1801 but also the friendship of RajS Ram*mohan 
Rfty, himself a learned man, who is said by Carey to 
have exercised great influence on Ram 
Mohan Basil's life and character and mould- 
ed Ills literary aspirations. It should 
be noted here that Ram-mohan, according to some, was 
the author of the first original prose treatise in Bengali ; 
because his Bengali work on Monotheism ( 

was, according to himself, written 
whep he was only sixteen, and sujiposing him to be 
bom in ;774, or even, according to others, as late as 
1780, the book must have been written before any of 
the publications of the Fort William College or of the 
SrlrSrapur Press issued. But this book meant for 
private circulation was never printed or published, and 
Ram-mohan^s earliest publication in Bengali was in 1815. 

, It seems therefore that RSm Basu's 

tio^as ^tCeailSst position as the first native original 

original wnter oi writer in modem Bengali prose still, 
Bengali prose. . . 

after all, remains unassailable. But 
the influence of Ram-mohan's unpublished work, which 
RSm Basil is said to have taken as his model, can never 
be disputed ; and it was from the learned RSjS that 
Ram Basil got the first impulse to write in Bengali. 
Carey reports to have heard that Ram Ram took the 
manuscripts of his first work, Pratapaditya Chantra 
to Ram-mohan, and got it thoroughly revised by him ^ . 

‘ Ram Baea’s Attack on Brahmins (called simply on Brahmint 
in Murdoch, Catalogue) as well as his other writings show^ that 
he shared many of bis views with his friend and master, Ram- 
mohan. In Bangala Samayik Sahitya (1917), vol. 1. p. 25, this 
work of RAm Basu on Brahmins is called wtHllfV and the date 
given is 1801. Speaking of this work, Marshman op. cit says that in 
it **he exposed the absurdities of Hinduism and the pretensionVof its 
priost*hood with great severity” and pays him the compliment of 
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Although the influence of the Rsja was so great on 
him, Barn Basu was at the same time a great friend 
of the Missionaries, consorted for many years with 
Thomas, and was for some time Carey Munsi. 

From whatever source the impetus might have come. 
Ram Basil wrote two important 

TiIR ^ 

original works in Bengali under the 
patronage of the Fort William tDollege — 

i. Raja Rratapadiiya Charilraj 1801, July ; 

Lipimaldy ]80;i. 

Prafapadiiya ('hariira ^ is said to he “the Hrst prose 
work and the first historical one 

(Long’s Cataf OijHp), 
Its claim to he considered as 

having “wielded the power of s^areasm inlierent in the language 
with singular effect.” He was almost on the verge of avowing 
Christianity (See Oulross, op. cii. pp. 01-62) but was poasihlv deterred 
by Httni-mohaii. Ram Ram Basu is said to have written also a book 
culled in 1801 or the Immortal HiMortj of Chrint in Ver»e 

12 mo. 25 pp. Murdoch, CataloguCf however, dates it at about 1810. 

^ This work like KrMjmchandra Rayer Charitra was written at 
tho inducement of Dr. Carey. Ram Ram Basu helped Carey in his 
translation of the Bible (see footnote to p lIJi. See also Ca/ca/ta 
Rti'iew^ vol. X, p. 134.) Ram Basu wrote, beside^s the works mentioned 
above, a Christian tract called the Goffpel Mesne nger^ which is also 
mentioned by Long. Tho description of this tract is thus given 
in Murdoch, Catalogue ; “Three months later (i.e. June 1800) a 
Tract was printed under the title c»f the ‘Gospel Messenger,^ which 
was written ‘to usher in the Bible.’ This little book contained a 
hundred lines in Bengali verse. The writer, Ram Ram Basu, had been 
convinced of the truth of Christianity through the instruction of 
Mr. ThomaS. ‘Th© Gospel Messenger’ was the first thoroughly native 
tract printed in Bengali.” (op cit. p. 4-5) See alio Smith, op. cit, 
p, 203 ; Marshman, Hist, of Heramp, Miss. pp. 13 J -132. 

^ title-page says : IftSfl I 
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the first piece of original prose work we have briefly 
disctissed. As an historical work, too, its place is very 
high. In the description of it given in Buchanan’s 
College of Fort William, (1805), it is said to have been 
“composed from authentic documents” and RSm Basu 
himself at the beginning of his book says : 

'srtrf 

oafwork STfft 'STffif 

'sft’Wtir "UCT 

<8rti}?rl '®rf^ 'srfif '®rt^ 

eti file's '5rff%99ii '^^ii 

«rprt^ 39"$ ^rftf siff^^tfii CT«ri i ‘ It 

se^ms therefore that this work — one of the very few 
treatises ou a little-known period of history — is based 
upon both authentic history and tradition ; but the 
learned pundit seems to have taken every precaution to 

\ 1 The History of Baja Pritapadityn By Bam Bam 

Boshoo one of Pundits in the College of Fort William. Scranipore. 
Printed at the Mission Press. 1802. pp. 1-156. Entered with identical 
date, place of publication and name of the author in the Catalogue 
of the Library of the lion. East India Company 1845, p. 195. An 
excellent edition of this work, which had been out of print since 
the first edition in 1801, has been brought out by NikhilnSth 
Rfty under the auspices of the SShitya Parii^at. Tt is needless to 
say that I am much indebted fv)r some biographical and other 
informations to this edition ; but with regard to the extracts 
quoted, I have carefully c,orapared the text given here with that 
in the first edition, as I find it in the copy of the work lent to 
me by the Library of the Board of Examiners. The references 
are given to both the original as well as to N. Rfiy’s edition ns the 
latter is more easily procurable. The page -reference given hero in the 
text is, in the first place, to the Ist edition (Library of Board erf 
Examiners) and then to N. R&j*b edition. ^ 

‘ ItH pp. 8-4 ; p. 1. 
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make it a truly historiral work, as far as possible. 
Competent critics have pronounced this work to be 
genuinely historical, in spite of its occasional aberrations 
due to hasty shifting of gossip and fact. The scanty 
facts and abundant fancies as to the life of Praiapaditya 
are a common-place of history. But leaving aside 
guess-work and speaking of certainties, modern research 
has been able to make little additions to what Ram Basu 
has written a century ago.^ Whatever might be the 
value of his historical conclusions, however, we are bound 
to admit at least that the book evinces a careful historical 
treatment and a truly historical spirit although the work 
is not history in the proper sense of the term. This treatment 
and this spirit were hitherto unknown. There are indeed 
a few so-called biographical and historical works in 
ancient Bengali literature, such as Chaiian^a Bhagahai 
or Chaiianya Charifamrta, but these works, written in 
verse, are, in tone and subject, more religious than 
historical, and ostensibly modelled on the ancient 
Puranas, • It is true that as contemporaneous record of 
society reflecled in them, these works may supply mate- 
terials to a historian but the works themselves can hardly 
be called historical. Indeed to RSm Ram we must give 
the credit of being tlie first Bengali prose- writer who 
attempted to write history in the sense ui which it 
is taken to-day,® The story is given in a connected 

^ See Nikliil Nath Kay’s Edition p. 199, where the cUim of 
this work as a piece of history is discussed, 

* There are occasional touches of exaggeration or fancifulness, 
peculiar to oriental, especially Persian, writers ; but these are para- 
donable enough (s.jf. his description of etc). The 

book, however, was so highly regarded that it was translated from 
original Bengali into the Marhatta language in 1816 (Boebuok op. cit, 
App. if,) ud re-written by Hatil Chandra TaiWlabkto in 1863 
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Bffm Baeu aa an 
biatorian. 


and interesting manner, enlivened by visual pictures 
descriptions, and anecdotes ; and 
Ram Basu’s power of representing 
historical incidents, without being dry 
or discursive, is undoubted. As a 
pioneer in the field this is a high compliment indeed. His 
is the plain narrative style, suited to his work, with 
little embellishments (except by way of gorgeous descrip- 
tions) or suggestiveness, but marked with a certain 
interesting idiosyncracy of character in s})irit and form. 

. It is not possible to give too many 

An illunirativij extracts but the following, it is 

Rffm.chandra). hoped, Will illustrate his general 

manner and powers of description. 


(a afCT aRJi 

?rt^1 ^t’F9lt'95Tsi1 

<ii^? (31 ^*1 1 I 

«f!5tnTf^nr 

srt C’FtsJ C’pVtC*! C«f«t ^5 TOT '5t^ ^91 

^5rtt9i *jfhT w 

«ltf^ «tf^9I ^C9I «ttf^(C9H 

^ 9r*vSU?r m 'srnr <»rta 

^ -sp?^ 'swu 'srf’W 

C»It^ 1^51 »rt9W ^f^C9|5( I 


(ind« fmti p. I7l). W. PerUch, the editor of K^itXi BaihiSbali Charitmih 
(Berlin 1852) alluded to tbie work but its aoaroitj even in his day 
made it difficult for him to obtain a copy and he eon tents hin^lf by 
ibf account of ti ^^iven in the CmlctUta Revi^t xiii. 1850, p. 185^ 
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^^«IT ^ wtw 4p5t*ltf^ 

Jpt«wt^t»R 'ii^R ^rtwr 

sfl I >jtai «i«irt1% c»nc^ sfwst^ 'sifwTir ^Ftl^ 
7i|vi s(i ?Ffinil ^ '®c^ *i*vfDr ^jw 

»r^ ciprtM^ *t*6t5 ^it^'i ^*i 

!fl I (?I^ I 

<i!^ ^5*11 ’I'1%1l1 '»l5lt C^1*l <3K*l '9ZH »f?jrfw 

^nw. 551^^ I iflt ^ I 4i1t^ ’ftrurf^TN 

’Ttfei 3KSI ^i?t5 f*nn:si?!r 

’fW I 

<4^ ’Flu '51®«(tf^ CTt"? ^tCT fsiWt^ 

^|®lt <3 ^<*11 <1^ *IWI <2161^ 

Tsfsrai ^«5pil'5 fif?t««t '^tthJ sn i 

flit’s fff^T’t^ 5^ <a 

1 *5 

?tCT5( «£i?it *n;*itf6« fa f^ apw i£i«ltst fJi#® 

ntai ata i ats^a'ail ^ws( ^*tta f’Ff CTf’it 5i1 ^ ^ 
^itata haai m i 

ata fa^ ftf^al ^afesR c^fa ^rpsl ^atf^ajrf^ 
■aitata ajat >««« 'jta 'statca' (a flw autfitc® *itrac»iafa 
'^lai atrs Sfafa cast:? %»rta aa i atafa^sii 'artartafjrtca 
atsl fiwi> ajR ^aai '»it*ia at^ta atCJ^ aic^t ^rfsiasr afac*R 
aia Jrfaatar® capi faf^ afaw alaf^ata a^ 
fftc«H tata arta %*tta f^f cafat^ff s?ti caaa <iia>l5l 
a^arcf i 

an atca atStt^ ate orf^ aiwata 

arttf ^5latJ?5 <>tiata araai ■arafaf ^alr® afro a^ 
^*f8« a^ *iiaa ^ ’■rtfa «# aife l^alaw 
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•ftfir I in? Jrt ^ "sra CT 

c? c^ 'srpjt? trrf 'srtf? •fs' i 

^%*R C^?t? #tCT ?I? =I1 f^'« ’ff^ 

^ •JrtJlt? '8|?»OT «lfmBf6?tf?'$ ?« ^?t? *lf?m<r I 

^ OT^ ?W I 

Tt? «itc*i? ?l?1 »re?11iRr 

Jift'Bnt? ?f??1 '21’?isi la^ lal sii^ <a 

nf?art*i ?t?l «i('5^'5 ^?l^i jpgit? (?i^^ 

in ?tt<5 C<tt^ *11^1 ?;?*! Iww 

<«ff( C^t? « C<t5? 'S 5I1^1?1 ^Itfffl® 

»P5t '61^1 ?1? 1 ?s? 1 

?1?5af ^finn i ‘ 

In addition to its being the first ‘piece of history in 
Bengali, the work has an intrinsic interest of its own to 
the student of literature. The curious style, in which it 
is written, with its (juaintness, its crude orthography and 
syntax and its tendency towards Persian, has been the 
subject of much adverse criticism ; but considered in the 
light of literary history it reveals to us certain aspects of 
the development of prose style in the beginning of the 
last century. The writer‘s in the Calcutta Berim of 1850 

Its style charac- characterises this style as a “kind of 
terisod as “a kind mosaic, half Persian, half Bengali^' 

of mosaic’*. . . , . . . 

indicating “the pernicious influence 
which the Mahamadans had exercised over the Sanskrit- 
derived languages of India’’ : and this view has beefl 
endorsed by J. Long who in his Descriptive Catalogue 

» «srt w tntfy gi cfliai, pp, lao-ss : pp, 54^. 

• The writer was James Loag himself. See CoX. Bee. 1860, p. 184, 
Art. **Xarly Bengali Literature and Kewspapere*** 
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(1855) speaks of the book as ^ork the style of which^ 
a kind of mosaic^ shewed how much unjust ascendancy of 
the Persian language had in that day' corrupted the 
BengaH’\ MahgniahopSdhyay Haraprasgd l^astr!, in 
one of his lectures, * condemned the book as '^unreadable*' 
on account of its style. It can not be denied indeed that 
the style ‘‘a kind of mosaic** — a curious admixture of 
Bengali and Persian — quaint, affected, and involved ; 
and considt.red from the standjx)int of purity, lucidity, 
or simplicity, its style is the worst that this period has 
to show in Bengali prose. It is true that Persian words 
occur more or Jess in every writing of this period, and we 
have seen VroTi Carey’s f)iitlo(jut*H published only a month 
after tluj book under review, Persian 
vvords preponderated especially in the 
colloquial language of a certain class 
of people j but no other publication of this period is so much 
disfigured by Persian and Urdu words as Ram Ba 8 u *0 
Prafapadiii/tt O/ittritm, The following extracts taken at 
random will bear out the above statement ; Wwf 

^1® c’ttSt '5t?m 

'stsrnrw® 'arr'5^#ii 

' Lecture on Bengali TAterature in fhe Breeent Century (in Bengali)i 
at the SabitrT Library (Published in Bangadarnan, vol, vii and 
laii, 1287-88 B. 8). He uses the words ”W*ttiT in connexion 

with this work, which appellations, however, are rather too strong. 
It is a significant fact that Dr. Yates in his Selection from Bengali 
Literature of this period (Introduction to the Bengali Language^ 1847, 
vol. ii) does not quote a single extract from Prntupdditya Charitra^ 
for iti style seems to have been regarded as not worth study or 
attention. 
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'St’tW 1%| (p- fi-7 ; p. 2) I Cfj ^ c«lt^ 

nt^ 's irf«rnr ^n?r ^ 

^fk cftMtffv 

^«ft?r (p. 1 8 ; p. 7) I ’ftF 9w JTf^ frfir 

*j>ra ^itsTR ^ c’ik? F5l^ ^f^r$ 'S ?t^ 

l«ni f*!5CW (p. ii ; p. ») 1 (75tw?»l CWf'RlI 

fjjwfiffapR R'SiJi ’jir^nr ^iw- 

m CJKtR ^ 

ftr® ^J1 Cp. 2,i. ; p. 9) I 'srf’prfiT WRt^ CRt’f't 

^ *1^ '«tc?t ’Tlitt?1 ?TR ?1R 
*rt?«(lR (p. 2> ; p. 8) 1 cam? ^mtff (?wt*l^ 

^rfSil C®1WP> « 'SJT’TtS ft?? <4^ C’RT’^ ai^?1 

«fft ?taf*l?C9|? crates ?tfta ?^R5^ (pp. 28-29 ; p. 11) 1 
fj?! ftR? ft^l c? ®t?tR <ii ftsi 's^t? 

'Sffta ^?r ^fta '«Ttft^ (p. 29; p. ]2)i 
t?tr® «1®1 ^Tft? 5Wl ?^1 cm ?rtwt?w? aft'? « asf? 
ft?1 atart® a^ftia ®t?T?l ft?s? a^ a^fta 5^ gftrtR caat® 
ftal atftaaiftc® ca ftaa alat? ftala ^fta '5l?taftaR 
(pp. 33-32 ; p. 1 3) i '$'?aca '2F®taift5T aftai 5'5<atca ftfk^ 
c*^lftca ^ftiaal ’jc^ aatsta aftai ftar ^attft^l caala® 
afftal atftatfta ^atr® atal ^laa^fta aca 
!5?'vl ^srtft ftai alaatcaa ?fR aataa ?^caa (p. 60 ; p.25^ 

It mast he borne in mind, however, that at the tima 
when the first Bengali prose works were written, 
Pensian and Urdu, as the languages of the Court ^ and 
the market-place, were extensively studied and works 


^ It WM abolished as a Court -language in 1880 
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in those languages were taken as models of composition 
in Bengali. Sanscrit was chiefly 

How f nr JuBii Sable. . .1 i . « *- 

eonnnea to the exclasivc of 

learned Brahmans and curious scholars. Not only Persian 

and Urdu were learnt by the boys at school ijgether with 

their mother-tongue, but even in ordinary eonversption 

Persian words were extensively used. Six centuries of 

Mohammedan rule did not affect in any remarkable degree 

the manners and customs of the people but they succeeded 

in throwing the vernacular into the shade and strengthening 

the supremo authority of Persian and Arabic, from whose 

rich vocabulary the Bengali language had been borrowing 

ever since. Even up to the time of Rfim Mohan, 

when tiie tendency to Sanscritised style was gradually 

growing into favour, the Persian ideal was not wholly 

discarded. RSra Mohan himself wrote his earliest 

work in Persian but he was also a profound scholar of 

Sanscrit and his later Bengali style was therefore more 

sanscritised. RSm Basil, however, 

urun Basa’s jj, ^pite of Carey^s tribute to his 

tsry over Persian and * •' 

aclbercnc© to Persian knowledge of Sanscrit, seems never 

oriKiuais. j)08sessed that command over 

the language which his friend RSm Mohan certainly 

did. But Ram Basu's mastery over Persian and Arabic, 

which seem to have been his favourite subjects, was 

undoubted. Moreover, RSm Basu as we have pointed 

out, distinctly says at the beginning of his book that 

t has based bis work upon certain historical treatises 
Persian. It may be observed that in the description 
of wars and court affairs, the language of the day could 
not avoid a certain inevitable admixture of Persian. 
BSm Mohan’s subject-matter was religion, and his text 
the Sanscrit »^ftstras ; while Bfim Basu’s interest, on the 
other hand, was in history and the Persian mfinciscripts 

22 
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constituted his authorities. As a result, therefore, 
it was quite natural that in his composition, Persian 
should have so much influence. Towards the end of 
Pratapaditya-eharitra, however, and in the description cf 
domestic or emotional matters, RSm Basu has avoided 
foreign aid and turned naturally to Sanscriticised language 
in order to attain more vernacular ease. In the following 
passage on the celebrated episode of Basanta RSy’s murder 
as well as the description of the flight of RSm>chandra 
quoted above, it will he seen that the number of Persian 
words are comparatively few ; — 

*ift ^ ^ 

c^’t I Vc? «rt5i»rW 

at« ^ ’PrN’t srt*t 

'SOTBitwi «rmpd 111 tf^si 

?rw 'srspitf^ ^ 

*rsil 'Sff^ 

^ I (pp. 137-38 ; pp. 57-58). 

Moreover, Pratapdditya-eharifra was the first attempt at 
sustained Bengali prose- writing, and with no model before 
him, Rim Basu had no other alternative than that of 
writing in the current language, which was in itself a 
strange admixture of Bengali and 
lio5S2S?Ung..a^. Pew'^n. order that his work might 

easily appeal to all. What seems 
quaint and affected to us was quite natural to refers a 
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eentary ago who were accustomed to such oorrupted forms* 
We must make allowance for all these considerations ; 
but after all is said it cannot be denied at least that the 
style of Pratapadiiya is one of the worst specimens 
of Bengali prose- writing even for this period.* 


Lipimala. IS02 


In Idipimdla, however, his next work^ published iu 
180^, consisting of a collection of 
letters on various topics, the influence 
of Persian is almost absent. The Preface to this work 
in Bengali, indicating its object and plan, will be found 
interesting — 


sTRir firfwt'®) 

«i‘im « ’firt 

Its object and plan ^ 
ai exflained in tht | — 

Preface. 

4 's *r#3^ c»it^ ^ 

*(W C^Mm '»ICTC?W 

’ifHninl 


^ This work was re-written in a more popular style by Haril- 
cbaudra TarkSiatikSi at the instance of Rev, James Long in 1853 
and incladed in the ''Bengali Family Library Series" 

♦fOnrPrtl). 2nd Edition 1856. It would be interesting to contrast the 
styles of these two works written at the interval of 50 years. Haril 
Chandra's version is reprinted in N. Hfiy's edition. 

» The book gives a clue to its date. There is a couplet in the 
Preface which shows that it was composed in Wtl It miii 

thus z—WStlTO ^ ^ I W WH I 

» This undoubtedly shows according to some critics the influence 
of Eftm-mohan B5y who taught the worship of "aWT • This influence 
is also indicated in the present work by its more sanscritioiaed 
st^le. « 
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5SR '5W '8 C»I«tt*^5T?r 

«rnn i 4 

ftti CT<rf*f?t?T '2w?r‘i ^ *rfi^tu5 t’lf’WsH 

sifi ^ ^*11 ^ c’mi >21'!^ «rfiTU^ ^ 
i«<TO5Hrt«rt5t«i '®OT <2r^'5irr[^ 

'SIt’R '^9851 8 I 

<sim^\ I Mt? «rw »rt^'RT C5i«rt*r$i i ^ 
w »i^ (ii?t >2r? '»RPit®il 

«I®’F (?I<I1 t5tC5 '®IwrBI CTtm 

<4^ 'srWwFt a ^ «ilsit^ 

’Ff^ cfft? 5^51 «rf!:^ 'stn 'Sf9fi}?<35^ ^t»itc3f 
Isjsift^rcir *r5 sil ^ (Tfi?? c'tT’f c?t^ f%5 -s^us 
♦fn:^ HI I' 

The letters, however, are not all on business matters 
or domestic subieets but some of 

OeBcnption of the book, . .. . 

them are in reality discourses on some 
religious, historical or legendary topics of interest. For 
instance, in tlie letter of one King to another we have, 
among other things, a discourse on the death of Parlk-^it 
with a moral on the imjiotence of human will ; in the 
letter of a King to his subject, an account of Daksa-yajfia : 

* I ^ \ ^ ^ I I 

Lij^pinwla or the Bracelet of Writiny being n Series of Letters on 
Different Subjects by Ram Ram Boshoo^ one of the Pundits in the 
College of Foi-t William. Serampore. 1802. pp. 1-265. Also entered in the 
Catalogue of the Library of the Bon. East India Cofnpamy, p. 296, with 
identical date and place of publication and name of the author. In 
Buchanan op, eit, it is described as **an original composition in Bengali 
prose in the epistolary form” and in Primitae Orientales as **Letters on 
business in the Bengali Language intended to facilitate transactions 
with the uativee*'. 
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a son writinjp^ to his father gives a description of 

Nabadwip and Chaitanya; a father instructs hk son 

. . . , , in the PaurSuik account of Nftrad 

An original compoai- 

feion in Bengali prose and Parbat 01* of the dosccnt of 
in the epistolary form. ^ teacher vvritiug to his 

pupil answers some of the latterk questions about BUban 
and the legendary account of BaidyanSth. This work is 
really, as Buchanan describes it (<7^ eif, p. 228 ) “an 
original composition in Bengali prose in the epistolary 
form*’. All these descrijitive letters are indeed interesting 
botli in form and matter, but it is not possible to give 
here more than one quotation, on account of the length of 
the letters 

Illustrauvo oxtractB . 

^ ill ^ 

(1) A ion of , . 

OHlcijji ami his Sacri- 5n?l|i:3qt5t (7f 

lira. 

’Fvri "^fsi ^ 

sr® «rai£i?( (71 I 

sUfTOT TOR HTIR *1^11 f'Si ^VWK 

^tn jftf I g«Rt^ 

(f«R) ’nirrsi ^ 3wi 

^?r ww (?rt;i *i1^»rt<RtapW 

’>^1*1 ’Fsitlt’t 'swft'fl 

■pnfff fsfii I ^jtte'pi 'f’lw ttin'stCT ■aw 

ill ^?twm < 0 l% '•iiwPvs Jic^ 

* ;l*lPWMI, trill i pp. lOT-llO. Some rer«e« are here omitted 
at the beginniiig. 
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ms ^ <1% pi JiJRi ^ 

fipiS*! ?tCT d^’tC'W «rtW 

^?piCT . Jm»i^ '»r5j<iii 

'VfilOT <£Wt<lf® «r^ 'snfTtliT 'StP^ 'Sl'tW si1 

wtc5 sil '»rt»it’i'« *il '5pij c®rtm 

f-wfswt^ <21^^ (P^ 'ft’F?! »nft 

*m =^^111 'sttnTsi f^i?i5Jii 

CT '®ft*rr?r fjwa*i ^ 

'"I’WtH ^51 'srt^tsi ^f^C®|S| 

*rpif^ >rff ftc?^ ^?r% ^«tT5 
^tp?r ««fe ft si1 c?itpc^ wst ’Flu 1^ ^l'5l 

S« I s«?5 ffllR W ^C$C5 
^f5*li:«(T ^ '«F5I^ 

^?ii Ji'ft fsic^ 'SW51 *rort<!>5p( 

'«rt*it?r t5'5 ^1 c<r«t 

«t*i5rt«i ftir<FT»i m *t^ ^c?! '5rtfjRilf5 

*rof ’^♦isi irtt ‘S^'s cirf<t srt^ '®rt1*i 

^iiKti JirsP *(t^1 'spTc^ W 'st'i ^tc*R '»rtf^« ctI *r5 
Wpp tsU f*n?^ '5rr»1 (some verses 

omitted here) | 4^<I1 ilpWC^If m«Rl 

JWtw^ f’lP «J| csm f*F5l nR'9 'srprtrsF 

ntw sn OT«t (71 «rrttc^ '»wt® fsrfire '®prtt^ l5WJg*i 

^ ^ cstw »Wt5| *tt^ 5l1 <sp^X 

liwtt^ C'5T«IP P l[^C^ *t»5ts ^nr*! I 

Ttw* sTCf I >rtf 

'*ft*Rt«t ®T*PP tN f^rsp f3wj*t »tfiwir*i ftf jpi ®ipiTnni 

^'«v 

^ *1^ ®»WR 1¥ ®t?rp 

Wt»WC»R ®t1*l >m «l>™isi ’FflfCTI Sfl >I#t ^tww • 
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J&Pijasi firets ^>1 si%»t c?rti^ ^rs 

VfWS Jn{tCFtt«RS_.C^ *lf^r <1^ 

s^ U^t^ fi(? ( fiR ) «I1«1 »I!rl4t*l *liri'«*» 

*1^ *l-6l<5^«Ri^l C‘i^ Offt ?fiTtnr^*l 

twrjjra «*rtt( )*r5> ca^taw 

’jOTtf’F® ^ ‘sff’tir fk^ ?t^l '^^ti comp? 

c«wi*w »Tt'8lrv 
^91 ^ '«rt^ '« '8Rl^<t*lt9f 9^ 

9W f’l^t!? I^Ricfe 9t^ a*!!^ 9ff?fC*I 'SWiR* C«rf«t9l- 
a»Trar^ fsr^tt*!; ,.qf tf^ ?|9i 4)9'^ 

9^ <5^ fV*tc< latTw C5l9t^ •«rtta 

'3T^9 ^*119 >Tt*t . *1^ ^19 c«W 

9tf99t9 C9»t (3W9 9'’Tt«J *R 'Br®<a9 >'9'$ 9fea1 C'5'W;^ 
5^TCf '»rffji ^Wj?f ai I la c>r9»f5l Rtf*i 

g^Bt?r ^ 9T%t9 fa*l3[*l C«f9»i'®t9 »ttC9 a1 I J1'?f 

’pffcsia vflsii! ^5,511 a^twm 4rf% *i5tOT9 (?r9- 

C<r9 3Ri1 f9^ 9t9t9 »I9'11’1'3 C9 99 *l9t%9 

9*v9l9 9tf?rc9i;;i C9 99 ^t9 9f99l ’yt 99F1 

^C«I9 ^9tt95 5<^JtT9t9T C'Stal 9jf'5C99f C99 9S9 91 ff9 OJ 
«I9!f5^ fc!F9l C99 9^9 I 9^ 5pf9»I t9*9t9 af^59a »tt^9l 
C9 ^99l99f1 9fl9»11 '$t9l C'®l9t9 9t9 9^ m’l’I 999 9lt9V 
<9 99f»1 9tC9'T W ’39^ f»t9f99f1 9Pf9i:^ a9^ 9^9^ 
99ttaFtC9 ^919 ^t99l 9'f9I'5l5a f995l 9^9 ^9^ ’«9^1- 
a^*l C*rt^ f99iC9'9 f99C999 ’9f9t99 9^ f9« at‘1^9 
l&C99f f^9t C9 5f9C9^ 'Vfl9‘ at99 aT«l 'Slt^ 

^9 C«l9t9 “Rt^l W '919 9tf99 91 (^9sf99l 999 9111591 
*ft911 9t^ 99PI1C9 9f>!9l f»t9»*t 9TtC9,. at*r5Tf«t 9^191919 1 
’r»t9 9t<B 9l9t9C*l CVf»lt9*l 99F «t9t9^’W 9lfHl 
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fttvrtwt^ ikwf v^iuf^ cwtfrtf^t f^w (^nw^ 

wtcaFt«(tw«f JW 5t5l ^c<5 

C5«R C?f9|OTt 5l^t% 

?^t*R ?tnr?f 3ra?f ^ S’? 

*nn C3Ft«(^ 5f C<R- 

c«n fV ^ I f»f^ ’iFfesiii w’R^ lii^t 

Jil ^ ^iT ^ 'srt®t5»it5^ % »rt'5C^ti5 'rtJ»1 jw(5? 

’^ST' 

^ 'V«l*rfClf^ Wl’f^ C5»R 

TriK«i <a^t <rRl’tt«i <2t25t^ 

311^‘t:^ *lf'« fir?il utifl It'S 

^»I nap 5)rt^1iT «r5 CTW *1® 

'^1 ^T’P'iE^ fsc^WJi 5a]^^?i 

»tfi[«rtw I ’TCiT ^ "Sisf If>^1t«f '«^J( 

»pfl^ f35T5r ^f?RI1 f$T <sm4 *IC5 5r5tUR 
^i 'siTtapTs '»it^ 

»rTO ^1 3^t?( C’flB^t fsiwsi m'\ 

^jf^W'^s ^ir 'srfJitfjfiii f^f ’Ttiij ji1i *tc? 

ftisf ^ ^firsl «r®1 ’jf^tft «rfii ^t^r ^ 

<iil JTC^ awl JTt^l «i5¥Hi!i ii^tufi^ar 

^ wapu® ^ '5i«f cw 

CflR ^ <l'9 «l'9 ’1^51 I '5l5t 

ulCT #n wt <a^ts ^tsi ^ 

^iT[ls! 'swcs 'a^ <s^ «*t 4^? <a^ ^a’p 

-•tftiR |^f*i 'SOI f^*t fiwce <fia^ 

'JUti c»prl5^ «W5 
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But the language of the strictly business lettera 
are not so commendable and the 
^(S) Buamm letters contrast is noticeable. IVe select 

here two characteristic specimens even at tl.e risk of 
being lengthy. 


(i) »!^c*rh[r i‘ 

'2t»rPi1 sfeiws 'stattn’tf I 

^ i£l^ 

>P(t5t?r ®t^ 

! f»!R5t5 ’FS’tiT tlt^STf^ni*! 

'®W?' f®i*rtnrl (si%W) 4’?* 
fifc^ <n ^91 ?tij ^ 

of a doimestic nature. . 

wt?t 

fjp &1?F1 <t«i fes ^^fsit^TOT^r ^ 

5tf?i •m ^ Jtt ^trt? »W9i »w^ 

in i isrtntit ^n^i? <h’F»t<5 

^tc5 sn 

■SIS ’isrf% *11^ <i)in5 Tt^ '«iff*t c«rf«tr8 

in 'n (h^cn ntfinn sn ^ 

’5f'f c^ii ^ ^’FtiT ntt^t^ (< 111 :^ 5 ?) 

f^<i? li) sw -sTtfir ’irit^sl 

in I n? ^•f?l 'Sit® f%ii ^5^ 

•mstmti nt^rl 'sitfji« ^ t^fiiin siw ntmi cn 

^ '^Fttm in >2151^ i?^n »r«F»i ^vm «mtf 
tl ^ *t^ ^'SCiHT sn nf? la im ntm 

*lor ?? (TFt^ ^rfCTt^ ^ sn iF^ 

<a im la^n sn 5^ ^ 


■ ’rt^* pp- 

23 
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^ I ^8rr?Nt fiM 

(?r f/w *(tiri^ ^ wtt ^ wfw! fm *ftf^ 
’TWtV (fjf^'5) t?tP5 ?<R ^ 

»m3f ^ '5t?i '2rnRt*ij 

Tf*i ^ fsjf^f!:^ «it%^ 
c»rfc^ tsr^nt^ nt%^ i »T*s«tf% tNi 
^* tt^ '»rttf m 5(f? % ntil^*tli^5_ 
'sc^ ^JTtt^ ‘sr^ ^f?t5l ’nf?r Jr|?l ’ws 'sitt’i 

f5fi *(OT (R^ '8rt?(w?F ^ 'srfiifJj in 
«tt15rc^ 'st^tir csltsf^^ 

'»rR c^ (rWi 6W 'st^ I 

§!l^ ^TT'TC’ltl^ ^ Jl^t«Rt 'SI^ 'srt^fesH -sra frsR 
’rRt‘f% 'StTR '5W^T ’H tii«rtw % 'sw 

*tti1^c^5 % ^5W?r ^ 'st^ «Ei^ 

few *tf5f ^JT5 firf’ra %1 ?rf>n=pir ^ »rf^ ’Tt^lff 

♦itfesil *t^ *rBr^ c^)ftc5 »rtf% 

^finrt fwRJi (?w3r (M^ «WR \ <i\ 

jRtB-R ^5tyR%?R ^ f?c^ :gp^«i 

’Vft.W C^ ’IPS JTl FtW *l|'ii<lit'8 *Pfsitfw I 

W5fWW% I 

(^)TW«t®?rWWi* 

*iWfnjT W’tJnm f’WW ?rt^<RCTi55 

^AJFW W«f»1 «R‘Stt^ i:fellfiiC»l»I 1 '$^ ^rW^Rf <2tf% 

* ^PPf *rtFli pp 82-S7. Some reraee are omitted at the 

beginning. The extract* contain ndmerons dujeeta membra poetae. 
To thit letter there ]■ an equally strong reply which want ofspaoe 
foil^da m to qnote* 
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’p' wtiwn 

wfwwt^ I '3Pf9f 'sHtB cff 

’rpTfs^sn c»iif 

c*isrt 

of a political nature. ^ 

Tr«?l ‘ 

ftarfi '5t«r(^ '»if«(^'ni (Ttirtir <2rsiw‘it«iw 

^1? f5p(i fiS^ '»r^rw ^f^flt%»is? I f*f5l TljB 

'5f»ir^ « ’mT*Rr f?*! ^ =5«ti'5 -At Ttm «i!:*tf’F^ 
'«nrftw JRi i?5?c^ ^ I 'srcai^ tfw^? >i><!5j 

^*mi3Fr5 c«n^ ftir c»Ni ?rf5fi »r»!OT 

KU c«rM?r?[ s?f *!tU lii 

*#5 ^'<t5 ^ fsiw 

’Uitipw 'aw '»rf«i^ ’ipc^ri >iif^ 

<a>r5 'nw 'siWCT^r ^ 

?Ff9 ^ ^ c^t^J *rt?t*i CT '5f*i 

*ft6^ ^ ^ ^ cstJmi f% fiT’FUr ^ ftWCTl 

cirf«(l t»fswiw tjft '*rtctc?f "tt^,®! ^'a «?« i *rRt» 

c^*r?f ^ c^nft *rtfii 

aw c^apw 1^ ’tt%^ c^<rrt ^1^ 

c^5t*tti ^ a ’ll cv ’ita i 

caFt«j ^ ^ af^ ’fftCT's sri *ita 

(?Rl carnr <?(1c*t >T^Jitsra i JW<rtJf 

'nt’Pra f^f*rat>roa ’s^rrtt^as jg^jj'atffl'a c^ 3FCT 
ftswra ^rflrc^ ^Ura fwn c^ <ii<rtswt^ >#8af^ 
c^tf^ f% fipr I ^>wt^ aW ^ 

^ ^pwfl (m <a’jt ^ 'atrfif *mtafCT?T ^ 

f% wm ^ ^ ^ TOJ C5«n ’TWi '^tar 

*w^wtw c»Rt^ c¥t»rtT»! •^wa ^ataial 
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5w*riil si’tCTir '»iW ^1 *1^ '*>1*!*^ 

»ff^ '»lt3Ft^ ^*1 CT f^t«( ^*11^ 

ff»i I hft'niT c»Hl 'srt^tmtnr 
WW 'Sl^tft CT C^5? '»it1^ 

r*-» 

«fl<R (7r lii 'srfsm^’^^ c'stsit? laf^ 1^1 

^5l ^ <5 <21^ ^1? 

Jit^«rt^ ‘^*('5 '«*i'5 ^s^»t '®it^ ill I ^ f|s» 

<a«ttiiirtii giSK^ «ff^ cffl^ii1?r 

B!3f C«ti(tiT (?HtiT ^1 «ttC^ CT«rtiWt^ -asft^W^T 
<s c*Ff% ^1 «rtw f^'<9't '®t^?if«f’R^ 

iFIT^ JItftC'S 'St^tiTl <3 ’rtrs 'SItCT'Mil ^ I ^t^l 
iT^ »it«?ri '«t?r I 5tt^ #!F 1 ms 

^“if >« CiRtiT i!t«(il1 ^ ^’Pl 

*ttC?T ^1 I ^ iFT?r‘l ’Spf‘1 ttil ftit 'Sff’F^il C®ltC^ ^TtCSItt^C^ 
RWiT 'srai? iffrl ^ R'Stilij ^ ^ '©ii 

?r<f csRT^r 'stt^tm^f apw gstCTiT Tlf^i ^ ct c^sit^ 

il'f’lt iR I fiPl ^fw C^RI^ 'iltC’F 

^ ^ %^t*twt»tiir RRSiF irt^ iiiit5t^ 

'2P8^ I ^?r Rfepft 

c«r%%1 c»rtiF c’l^*! ill I 

C^t?T *r«!1 C’Htf’l’t '8 <iiwil illl^ i|^ ^’It? ^ I 

As we have already remarked, the prevalence of Persian 
words, which is so conspicuous a feature of Pmiapadiiya-- 
eharitniy has almost disap}>eared in this publication. There 
is a marked tendency towards the use of Sanscrit words, 
but at t he same time, in spite of elaborate superscription * 

* p. 186. But tsimpler superscription too, e.j;., 

^*1111^ (p. 101). But these are mere matters of form. 
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like C*WJ!I f^; 

'sas Ihe <?tyle is 


Its style more sans- 
critisea yet not 
jK*<lautic or elahoratf. 


not laboured or pedantic like that of 
some other pundits of the College. In . 
this Rf^m Basil was proving himself 


a true disciple of Carej^ and Bam-mohan ; from the former 
he learned to make the k st use of the popular language and 
a\oid academic affectation of laboured style, and from the 
latter ho got an insight into tiie strength and tiower of the 
language on account of its close relation to the classical 
Sanscrit. The syntax and orthograjihy, however, are still 
imperfect, although there is a great 
linprovcinent upon, improvement indeed upon those of 

Pnitapadifya^chdiitra. . . 

Pndapaihtya-cnarifra. ( onsidenng 
this growth and jirogress, it is to be regretted that Ram 
Rasuls severance of all connexions with the College put an 
end to all opportunities of further and better prose-WTiting, 


A better siK'cimen of easy prose-writing is to be found 

in (lohik-iiath rfarma’s translation of llHopadeh,^ noticeable 

if not for its matter certainly for 

(Toiak.imtli Sarnm. Jf published before 

Ihtopadea, 18 ( 31 . * 

Lipmala but about the same time as 
V rafapad itpa-cha ri tru , yet it disjdays great superiority of 


I j Hcelopadeshii or Beneftrial Insfrycfions Trnn$ln ted from 

the original Su7ujskrU by Goluhnuih Pundit. Sorampore, Printed at the 
Mieeion Press, 1802. pp. 1.147. Yates, in his Scleetion, (Intro, to Bengali 
Langnuge, vol. ii)does n«»t (|UOte from this work hut from the v^ersionof 
Mj-tyiinjay. Yates himself published a translation of Hitopade^ in 1848. 
Besides Mftynftjay BidyalaiikAr’s version, there is another version 
published in 18*30 in Sanscrit, Bengali and English (editions in 1844, 
1848, 1860 and 1880) by Lak.^mfnllruyan NyayalaftkUr, Librarian 
to the College of Fort William (afterwards Sifdder Aroeen) and 
C Wilkins. (Long, Rehirn of Nafnee etc., p. 138), A copy of this 
work will be found in the Library of the Board of Examinen. 
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language and manner. It is a pretty close but easy 
translation of the four books of the welUknown moral 
essay — unabridged and unexpurgated — and the prose is 
plain and unassuming^ except for a little quaintness 
smacking of the tol pundit and a 
^ , little irregularity of syntax here and 

It« langoage. <^ 4 / ^ 

there. Although itself based upon a 
Sanscrit original and the author him- 
self a learned pundit, well-versed, it may be, in the 
classical language there is yet no trace of any affectation of 
pedantry or magnificence. The style is free also from the 
Persian influence so conspicuous in Ram Basu’s works. 
There is some attempt at periodic prose, but the 
syntax and arrangement, imitating commentorial queerness, 
is not all that could be desired, though it is certainly 
more correct and easy than that of PraiapMiifa 
or LipiwUa* With no conscious purpose of developing 
a prose style but with many unconscious experiments 
at arrangement and adjustment, here is, as in Carey’s 
Dialogues or lifhas-'wala, much simplicity and desire 
to make the language clear and useful. There is 
hardly any necessity of quoting too many extracts, for 
the style, besides being plain and simple, has hardly any 
marked impressiveness of its own. The following extract 


Also in niumhardt, cit. p. 115-116). A copy of Golak-nSth 
8 axma *8 version is in the library of the British Museum bearing 
the same date and place of publioation as we have given above 
(Blnmhardt, op. cit. p. 116). Seton-Karr in his article on Bengali 
Literature in Col. Rev., 1849 (p. 499) is rather severe in his 
criticiim on this work ; hut his viewa were formed, it seems, on the 
” condensed and corrected ” specimens from this work g^ven in TateB *8 
Jwtfcductica, vol. ii (1847) ed. by Wenger. The work under review is 
entered as Golak-nAth’s and dated 1801 in the Caialoguelof the Library 
of ike Bon. Maet Mia Company, 1845, p. 195. The date 1802, given in 
the Tenth Uemotr, is inaoonrate ; but it follows the date given on the 
Bngliih tlfSe-page of the book. 
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will be found illuetrative. It is taken from the beginning 
or introduction * where the Princes are introduced to 
VisnuSarmS who begins teaching by narrating the 
stories : — 

(TT fv sre <5^11 

An Extract from .he ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Introduction. ^ 

'®rnt *rtt5?r‘; cm ’Ffirsi orrw' i 

'si*nt Jpjrai :5wnnii:«fT 

<il^ sitf^ « cstm '•rftwti 

s!Tf? <431? m Jitft 'sra<i)^ 45t«R *ttwl i 

-tfs! fV fV ntasTrsi *f|Br «RfW 

«R ^•tr « ^^'sl <4 >1^ 3^%»i 3it5®iT '*t^t4^ 

I »rs2tf^ fwiys jrf% I 

<4^5tf^’tl 

c^tH 5?^^ ^ 5rt^ic«(? <4^? n’m 'srttf (71 

JltOT irt^ %f| (?T^ TfBrt 
-4’F3rtOT # cat^ «%»H "atf <4^ 

-rt® cathsi '«ra<4^ (7t "it® *>1 atw (ti^ «i4f i «tta 

«fH <sni ^ <4^ <ttc^ '»R«f *1^ 

'?tfk*i jfl atf^ fV I ^ t»fsnii (71^ atflfi ^fitr 
JJCT »it%asi (71 «rwa *l?ant1 '8rf% ^<«r5<4a 

itwi <4W ’ijH '«w al aw *j^a[ 

'«tf^ « 'aatftNf (7T ni^nr cm artsrtas^^l 

*rw I # *l?r fifl afir® ^ al #5 (TI ctwi «4aiata ?:a 
’l?? <*1^*11? I <4a? ’ll? (4^ <a?r ^?r 

^ The story is to well-known to require an analysis of its contents 
here. 
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f%|5t J(c«(i fift? I m I ^ ?r5f%^ 5® 

?^c»i c^i5 cftis ii^af sTtn ’ffirc® *rtor ^ ^5t?«f 

liis? *f5 ^ ^ I '5r*tiT CT ?i% 

'»rtsr^ « ’jftT ^?r ^ « «rtf^ p i 

«ii*i ^ «t3F Jit^ ^ 55*1^ I 

^ 71 % '®‘i7R Ttw *15% 1 cwt 

mpF fV 7ftc«ll7 I CT srl ^C7 (71 ^ ’lf®P®7 

>rc«fj %*f (M^ ’ic^^r JicTT ’tip I 

*I15 CTf’t ^ «ttc^ '5(t^ fVi f^^ri I 
'stc^ (7( *rl (51^(71 '«rf% 'SRtHs ^«t1 'Ststt'l 
7t«m CT^ 5C3K^ m <i|7t ^tC77 CbII 

75 71 I f «7ft5 '«lt’R ^5?R^ ^t7t7 7^1^ ntW 

®Tf*t ^ 7!{t5I 5Ff^ *ft!:7 I -SI^^SP T^fiTinT (St®! 

CT»rt7 5rt5 ^51 fJir^ (7rfV5l ’ll? ^7l ^ 7 ^ 7t^ ’3?P5t<' 

'»rc*W TOT 5f7 C’FR 5l7T^ '®fC51 ’ItT'l ^®I 7ti7P C7®lt5 (71 
(7rf<t5l 5f*r 71 5t5 ^5 7S«(7 *1117 7l '51(5<il5 (71 TW ^t7t7 
*(59177 71 *1^ cn "I3p (117C (7T ’3^ 7^ 7C5T C5R7 75 
C577 7*vi715 TCTT ^ I ^5 (TTN 5l5«. 7l 5C®I 
Ttai I (Ttt^l 571 75 'S (7lf5l 75 <7177 5® *tC»F 'Q 

’03F *tt’F I (71 Ttail >9^ fB^ ®f55l *lf^C^ Jf5l 4f5CT7 1 

% 

C®1 cs\ *tfaml '75717 ^5 I '71715 ttpSTl fiTST 
71^(75 '5l7t5W5 ^■flC? n?l5^l5 Sf® (717 1 551 51^' 

^ (^ t%f7 577?I 'S!mJ(% 5155 5st57 5W1 

7f55tt7t^ t5 <2tt1«W 517 I '$l7t5 ^7 <7^ 5{7 fll75 

7fir5 51t® 5a:5 7f% 75 7711715 7 *n 5C< TT^Sl 75 ^(fttl5 

7ft'5 «rtf^ f5f7l'5l 5151 5^:515 TlCTTS 51^5 

77t*tf«^ *1^ f7"7fe5 ®15 ®%77 TTlTlTTl <7^ 

»P5*1 5l7ffgWt75K^ ^ %{^5H8|M m\^ 5^ f^l 
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ff jJtOTT cw*( c»i^*t Wt*? fiN 

51^191 'St’fnrfwc’l^f C^t*l f5«1 *j! I ^irhrf»»l 

ftsra <15^ ^tfrscf !? • ’!i1«r ^5 >it^ 

1^ ^PTl «n?r *tt^Tt*W 

^nr ^ CT *rt<Rr i fsmi 

?S C^ 55 I '81^45 

"f^ftc^ 555<fTl5l 5T8H '«rf*R »l^ »W’f«l 

i‘ 


iJj*. John B. (iiJ- 
f-hrist’s Oriental 
Fabulist 1803. 


It vvould be convenient to notice here briefly Gilchrist's 
translation of ^I^sop's and other fables from the English 
language. Although done under the 
direction and supervision of Dr. 
Gilchrist - it must be borne in mind 
that the version occurs in a book of 
polyglot transiatiou (six versions) of uEsop’s and other 
fables into the various dialects of India done by various 
hands. For the Bengali version is responsible one 
Tari^lcharan Mitra who was employed especially for 
*‘Bungla, Persian and Hindoosthanee." He is called '^a 


’ pp. 3-8. 

® fi>r. John Borfchw'kk Gilchrisl, LL. D., F. R. S. B. was Professor 
of Bindusthani iu the Fort William CoJltge. We was we]J*rersed in 
amnerous dialects of liulia and wrote a number of works on Hindus* 
thaiii. 

^ This translation will be found iu apuVdication of the Fort William 
College^ entitled the Oriental Fabulist (1803) by John Gilchrist. It 
contains "^^Palyglot Travolaiion of JSaop^H and other ancient fables 
from the English Language into Hindoosthanee^ Persian^ ArahiCf Brijbhakha 
Bongla and Sunkrit in the Roman Character by various hands under the 
direction and superintendence of John Gilchrist for the use of the College 
of Fort William. Calcutta. Printed at the Hnrkaru Office. 1808.’’ (See 
Roebuck, op. cit, App II. p. 27 : Buchanan, op, ctt. p. 221). 

*4 
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learned native” in the Preface by Dr. Gilchrist who also 
pays him a high tribute when he says “it behoves me now 
more particularly to specify that to 
TaniiiolisrayMitras Tartieechurun ]M[itr'’s (stc) patient 

labour and considerable proficiency 
in the English tongue, am I greatly indebted for the 
fbccuracy and dispatch with which the collection has been 
at last completed. The public may feel and duly 
appreciate the benefit of his assiduity and talents, 
evident in the Bungla version” ^ Tarinlcharan Mitra 
was ^*Head Moonshee” in the Hindustbani Department 
appointed in May, 1801.‘** Tiirinlcharan thus seems 
also to have been jiroficient in Persian and Hindustbani. 
We select here a short piece as a specimen: — 

I I 

AuilluHtrauvo fable 

C^I 5)Pl ^1^ 

»rrrfR I Cf fi2t9 'srtf^ wit®! 

cffwi ^ ^ ’®rpr 

«rw?r STf? nsrstasCT ffii 'wigst? 

’tPi ^ CT C5t»IPf cstJTpr 


^ p. xxiv.xxv. Dr. Qitchrist in the Preface (p, xxv) to this 
-work, exproBAOB his intention of publishing the Bengali Torsion, which 
seems t<» be the best, in a separate form, not in Roman but in 
Bengali charani«fr. I do not know whether it was OTer published. Long 
mentions Dr. Gtlohrisi’s translation of the .iSIsop’s fable published in 
180(3. I hare not been able to trace this separate publication if 
it ever existed. 

• Roebuck, op, cit. App, 111. p. 48 
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^ ^ I ’'Ft^ 

'^t*R ^ ?'<f 'Slt'ICW 

^«R C*(l% ^C5 55t?l »I^ 

SFl^ I2f^ «rtiT 'Sl^aRJf ^*|!f 

ftitlftf^ C«tT Tftrs C’t*! I 

^ir ^ c£i^, CT«ttrs( '^mf^'5 ^«I1 ^ 

®t5fC5tt5?r (^iT’l ^ ! ‘ 

It is no little credit to the wi iter of this passage, as the 
reader will observe, that the prose for a translated piece shows 
great improvement indeed upon what had been published 
hitherto, and it is with great difficulty that we resist the 
temptation of giving more extracts of this simple homely 
style. This work resembles much Carey’s liihan-wala in its 
perspicuity and elegance, although the latter book was 
published almost a decade after this, It is by always aiming 
to be i)lain, accurate and natural that 
.I.*;*.''"?';:.'*;:™”'' ‘i-. i»»guaBo of u™ .„c.o«i. 

in attaining such excellence of diction 
among eontemporarv records in spite of its very close 
adherence to its English original and occasional imitation/ 
as in the passage (pioted, of English and Persian construe^ 
tions, Ii is to be regretted, however, that the writer of 
these pieces never tried his hand at original prose-writing 
which if he bad touched, he might have adorned in a 
way better than many of his contemporaries. 


^ The Orienfal Falnl{»t (1803) od. by Gilchrist, p. 35, In the 
trar-sliteraiion I have corrected the spelling, otherwiao no alteration 
is made ; for the transUteration seems to have been made according to 
sound rather than according to spelling. The transliterated version 
in Eoman letters i« given in Appendix HI. at the end of this 
volume, where a note also will be found oli this system of 
transliteration ; for which I am indebted to Professor SkinitI Kumar 
Chatterji. 
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Munshl’s ^ Tola Itihas and RSjlb 
Loehan MukhopSdbyUy^s J?q/a J^rma- 
chandra Bayer CharUraj both pub- 
lished in the same year, exhibit 
however noticeable contrast cf style and language. Tota 
Uihas ® is by far the better work 
both in form and subject, although 
it is a mere translation from some 
Persian original and its language shows admixture of 
Persian. It consists of thirty-four 'Hales of a parrot,^’ as 
its name implies, and is said to have been translated from 
a Persian original " TooianamaliP ® 
Similar collections of tales there are 


Cban<^lcharan 


Cha^di^’haran 

Munshl, 


Tta original. 


* Called Chunder Churun Moonslioe bv Bncbnnan (op. rit. p. 229) 
which ia eridcntly a mistake. 

• There are copies of the first edition in the Library of the 

Board of Examiners and Presidency College Libfary. The title*page 
wy. : C«t«1 I 1 S'lB’JtPS*! '5(515 I 

I lloebuck (op.cit. App. II. p. 29) and Buchanan 
(op. rtf. p. 228) also give this date of publication. 'I’ho copy in the 
Bahitya Pari^^at Library (and also one in (ho British Museum 
Library), which seem to be reprints of 1825, bear a somewhat 
different title-page, fi 1 ll H 

1 1 Wesi t) )l The fount of this 

latter reprint is very neat. Misled probably by the date of this 
edition, Dinesh Chandra Sen (History, p). 890) puts the date 
apparently of the first edition at 1826, The copy of an edition 
in the British Mtisenm Library bears 1806 as the date of publication 
(Blumhardt, Catalogue, p. 31). There is also mention of a 12mo 
Kd. printed in London 1811 in the Catalogue of the Library of East 
India College, and an Hvo. Ed. London 1811 is entered in the 
Catalogue of the Library of the Hon. East India Company, p. 196. 
There is a carious diglot edition (English-Bengali) of this work in 
the Bitbitya Pari^at Library ; the Bengali version appears on the right 
luid English on the left side on the same page. The date cannot be 
aeoerteiiieil for the title-page is lost; but judging from the 
typography, it seems to have been printed in London. 

» Buchanan, op. rit. p. 228. Cbnpi^charap is also said to have 
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also in Sanscvit, the most well-known among which is the 
or "Seventy Stories of a Parrot *. 

We give here a description of the work under review 

and it is interesting to compare it 

Description of the Sanscrit versio:.. A wife, 

work. 

w'hose husband is travelling abroad, 
and w’ho is inclined to run after other men, luruB to her 
husband^s clever talking parrot for a<!vice. The bird 
wliile seeming to approve of her wicked plans, warns her 
of the risks she runs, and makes her })romiee not to go 
and meet any paramour unless she can extricate herself 
from difficulties as so-and-so did. Requested to tell 
the story, he does no; but in the meantime the story 
is spun out to such a length that when it is concluded, 
morning dawns aiul her jdans are post[)oi)ed till next 
night. Thus the bird succeeds in keeping his mistress 
in the path of rectitude not by pointed injunctions, but 
by a device similar to that which Shehrazade in the Arabian 
Nights employs to hinder the Sultan from sacrificing a 
fresh victim on every suceeeeling day. Several days pass 
in this way, till the husband returns to find the 
honour of his home inviolate. This is the frame- work 
which contains the thirty-four stories, some of which 
are veiT anausing indeed, although many of them are 
somewhat coarse. It is written in simple narrative prose, 
eminently suited to the purpose of the book, and, although 
cried down for its slight inevitable admixture of Persian 
especially at the beginning, the language is in no way 
inferior to that of IlHopadeii or Oriental FafmliM and 
certainly marks great advance in simplicity and natural 
ness upon Prafapadifpa^eharitra or Lipimala* -Its literary 

translated the Bhagfihadgttd from Sanscrit into Bengali ; this work, if 
published at all, 1 have not been able to trace. 

‘ Hacdonen, Hiit. of 8(tn». Lit, p. 375, 
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pretensions are few indeed, bat the writer is a very good 
story-teller and has succeeded in making his book inter- 
esting, both in form and matter/'^ 

The following quotation of a shorter story will serve 
both as specimen of its tales and of 

A story quoted as a . 
specimen. its language. ^ 

?rfw1 

I — 

cstfsi ^51 BS'^I w ’JiS 

* This book hocims to liave become very popular ; Dr. Yates, in 
bis Solectron, gives 18 stories from it alone. Dr. Yates, however, 
sirwtebes his point too far when ho says that the language of this 
W'ork is deserving of attention because it is “a very fair 8[)ecimen of 
tho colloquial language and its almost niihouiuled negligence.” (Rev. 
W. Yates, Intr(ninctwn to the Prngali Lnugnage in tAVO volumes 1847. 
od. by J, Wenger } vol. ii containing Selections from Bengali 
Literature, p. 1). llnughton’s Selections (1822) contain 10 stories from it. 
The book was also translated into IJindusthani. Bee Roebuck 
Oj|>. tit. App. II, p. 24; Tvia Kuhanee a TrnuBhitiou into the 
11 indoost banco Tongue, of the popular Persian Tales, entitled Xootee 
Namn, by Sneyid lluedur Bnksb llueduree, under the superintendence 
of John (iilchrist, for the use uf the students in the College 
of Fort William, Calcutta ..printed at the Hindoosthanee Press in 
one vol. 4to. 1804.” 

* This story also occtirs in another form in the Uitopadei. It is 
also quoted in Haughton’s Selections, p. 12-18 ; trans. p. 92-90. 

■' This is the wdfe whose hnsband May man has gone abroad ; this 
introductory )»assage as well as the condnsions forms the link which 
coimects a particular story with what precedes and what follows it, 
and is thus a part of the framework into which stories of miscellaneous 
%ltiraater are thrown in. 

* This is the t>aramour with whom an appointment was made 
to meet at midnight. 
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fwt? I CT *re5f %f«itii sii 

'srp^tfr® «rpF 'srtfai C'StSit^T CBt'S 'Sllff irtBf- 

<ip2i^ CT ^tsi’rtJTl 

c^trs '»rtcf 551^1 ’fk c^5? c^fwfir 'srt’iii 

s(CW$ ^>il ^i ^f*( ' 

tft '9^ (2f?f (Ti ?i1^t?r 

1w*i ^ i— 

^ 5pfii»i CT ^iT Jf5r9J?»1 « Jifl?il <sm 
et 'Sit’l^^ »i'5l S’t^ 

^ (il^t JTW'St’Ftl? Sl’SmfvJl 'S’WW’JT *l®tSlt«(T 

C?%?l '8 ’if®^ « fW'®?i^fT’K^ 

^f^fl CT^ *1? ^ mf 
C^t^ ’PSTtc^ffOT'f 'St;?^!!, c»it 

^51 I >2t«(tCT^l 

C^ C^ C^f^ll 'SltfJl^llf. ^T<T 

1 c*i^ ^ifs' CT '»ilfsi «wiTrl?f siifm^ 'Bilii 

«(fa!:^ ’Ttf% ^ 'srtiT '5rf?r m f»tK^ St'S 

’STTff 'srtf 'fti (£1*1^ nrfir ct "sit^rm <2rawp$ 

^51 ^ ^rc^sfrn ^tpil '£i^«R «R^*f 'srtcfs? 

^ f%| f^»r 'Sww fsT^R® em ff »itJf f%i «tc^’!fir '5it*rt?T 
f^l 'Q1 f^5?55?1 ill '»i'5<a? 'srtfir sppfir 

'®Tt«i ^?ii iip? «5t^ kpfi pppfir 

'Bftlintff I la^ ^«i1 t»^5l iit«f- 

w^riiHw? CTt^^fT’tc^ «rt«1 ftx»pr <?r <a^ 

5ifftc5 <7k. «isr «%w ntfiBw <a^ *m 

iWw "Bilt^Titiw ^ ’»fm <i|1w (8^ fm 
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^5(1 fit's «'5l^9l f«ft?t 

^ %K's cwfttOT^ <a’? ♦iE>r sffslif i 

fW 'Stfttf OTf«(Sl 'jff '51^ fi.»rtf5 

‘5^ 

’^‘1 ’iw ^151 

«r^< 'srf^ifw'5 ff^itsi "sufT '«it>il?i ^ 

w '•rt??rtf'f'5 i stf 1 '®rt^ csiff tfttsi's 

^«rf*tf «|51 f^t^ffs) ^J(t«fi *rtttiT f(f?t f^'s ^ 
irWs f <5fts t" f (71 >i’ff <At ^fe'stf c^ 'Bitf’j 

c^ (ii*ra Jj??! 'Bittf (71 'srwrf i ^1 'sfsral 

sW ftf’sra ^1 (3lff ftst^ (71 'stf cslf^rts <3 "tt^s 

^11# I celf’f^ts 's ?5<s^ 

fw sTf3iwtt?i "f? f^i 

«ttf^f5_JFfll«l 91JI5( ^f^?i1 ®ts *ltf% m (71 la "tsf ^tflf 
^ <«rt*l^ '«It®1 C«fSJ '®I^ ntg "tflfiT 15|*CT 

aufjRtl c'stsrm •rtwspnr f^ratfs's ts(t^*fs( ’vfsfs ’itfs i 

■fffcqs^ "stts)? I C6>f^ir1?( *i#gi^ 

1 ntS ST®1 la^ 

Biff si celf^winis ’i»5t^ cMt»i5? i cB^f^irfs (ti f tw ffi si 

(Tffw (71 ’I'lstST ‘asf <rf5l^sl ^ftcscf cs '«rtfj| si^t'sff 

'■rtSTCT (7F ffSl^tS^I ^1 tsfJISl celfs^tf «« SFfst*55. 
cs '9 ftwt^ ffs <as'5 S^Sl CSF5J I (71 ^lt»11^ 

'ffsisisF cs «rt1s stsfi c^sfrtism *issl^ •af's^ ststtf '®iti; 

(7SS S^ t C f WSiaS '^fs sl^fstf I CBlf^StS- ^ 'SisiSi 

^f«re*is( 'jfs st^ *nnni, ‘sss? ffs f^t*t stfl^ "(nf^ i 
«a> ff f ss sfffOTH «5» cf c^ffwts ssTf*t 'jlf '»rt*iJf *i?icsf 
itsftf •issi'pt ssTTicss ^ttsTs »r5ic«j sf»\si5i cir« ^ «rt1s 
ass'll Wssi S[t«t« ^'SSf S^ Itfcsl StfflSH ^15 
<i?tl sftcSSlSTll C^fVstl ^ ^#flOTS> 
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^l?anr «rt*i fTC»r« irw 

*tPT '*1^ ^ 

■ '*rr*R «rtfJO(l c^frt^r .»rWP® ^rffr) 

^ ^f»ra1 c^<ftiT ?r^ <a^ 5 ^ 5 F«ir| ^ 

I c^ ^ »i< 5 ,^OTiT «^ 5 il 

’pfiisr c^ ifN '51^ 's «tsit*tt»i^ 

'®rWt^ ’fpi ‘a ^ 

^ «t^a c^ s?1 '»tPtN st^*tc® ’F^ irrf^ ^ w 
«rf 3 r c^ ?r-W 

c®ft^ srM ^“f '« 4 ^*i cMwPf 

jfic^ ^«2t5ftce!ir5F?r%?t?r ^«r ot^it '»rfat? i^w 's 'srrf^ 
ft^Fta^pa a^tf^ f%f^ 'U’F C 6 V^ 5 tiT 

CT TNtiT 

<2tta irifV:^ <a^ ^ >2t^i:^ s»l ’pijt l^tc® ’it’f ^ i ^ 
TOTS! CT -asrs ?rt^l art stciR ^?r ?it«1 ^sw srI ^ 

' 8 I< 5 Qq=? ’ftsf <2tf^t^ fjppfe ?^8 la^? C5«R 

c^jffiT ■2rf%>rt?r »rwc® ^sigc^ ^ 

arfiral cfW '®it’« ’PW clH'® ^ cf«R ^rs 
(2if%faar ^1 cff«Rit ^ 

farcaa c$w?r ’WI c 5 «rH arflrs !»1 

c^Wir (TTfirsI -sTf^ 

■arKRT «ttfVc® 'srtasi %»R i a?lf¥«rtii 

suf»j jp(t 5 t?T afsral ^ '«it^itf^ 5 ^ i c^f^ftw '*Tt^ 

<sff%atc^ <a^r tljajc^ ct ^<!it*w«R wW 

CT^ jm <a’jt OTfW dtfVirtm «(t^>iOTr ^ 
^ 9 *i*t 9 rt%»R I 

c^f^iftw '^'931:^ apij:^ ^f»ral ^*1^ <2t«riJ( 
awn art«N wftn ct a^twmtw w <Sn^ <aat wtwj 
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■•irw ^ ^ 1 Tfart f ^g tft tg R '8^ cstfwtir 

^ "twir pt^ «ftf»[»ii 1 ai^i 

«rw ^1 '»it*tJi »ifp 

^ ’rrftw -sTtfinil *t*tJrc«(T src!rt?ic<fi:« 

»w CT 'srrft <sm cv\^ ^ 

ftnrt^.i '»tt1*t ’tWc® (TFl^ 

'5%1 'Strt^TWIT ft fj^ 

CT '»iTfif ^ -Rt^r c^«tt 8 

^Rli ^ »rf^ 'BrnTwtCTr^ ^ 

^{^c«w 8 C 5 cstfvrt? CT ?ftOT ^ '«rt*rt^ 
cjf^ TO «rtf 5 r 8 ( 3 t»H^ ’ 1 ^t«. ’PR c'sWr Rt^ 

-Stf^irpir (£l^*v '5ROTT W 'Sr?!^ 'sfRTfH RtiT C'StR^ 

^ ^?tff»l1 ^8 OTf<Wf? ^ C'®W?r ^ ^f^WR (SR? 
«[tlR 8 ' 5 ’PrtlR?! arr^f^ C 5 WT bfRI '8 «RRlR 

1 '5tR*t?r RtRl ^ (?n?iR at«rtc!Ri 

8 f^Bt’TC^tS ^tft^ i TO ?rt«l1 ^iWROTR 
rWc^ c^tf^Firm^ artftR Jiff 8 i(jr5t8t% fRp ^finil 
Ptft 8 pift JFR 'SWCR* RR’f'l ’FfijCTR 1 — 

<3P51 *4^ Rf^lt Rff a^5p 

8 ^ ^ <11 ’(rtir*i CR^ frRRC’rtmtR 

c<tW8l ’Pra <fl^ aiRt*i Rtai's fe*R 'R'Si'iR 

WCTl f pRt t^ "RR RtfirCTR I—' 

As in the case of most of the Bengali writers of 
this period, nothing practically is known about the life 
of the author of Baja Kr^nacktndra 
^^^tochsn Mnkho. fi^yer Charitra^ except tUt in the 
description of the book given by 
' c«l 8 l pp-M-ao. ~~ 

» The title-page says ; Binary of Baja Xrithnu Chunim Boy : 
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Ra^a Kr^nachandra 
Bayer OharitrOf 1805. 


Buchanan^^ Ksjfb^locban is said to have been descended 
from the family of the Baja.” The 
book is supposed to be an authentic 
account of the BSjS, dead not many 
years before this book was published, and his corres- 
pondence with the English in the early period of their 
intercourse with Bengal : but it seems that the memoir 
is more of a tissue of fables and 
traditionary tales ; and much of the 
narrative, especially at the beginning, is mere tiction such 
as tradition or the fancy of the writer might have sug- 
gested. We do not go so far as to suggest that these 
tales were invented, as Dr. Yates*-* remarks, ‘‘ in order to 


Its historical value. 


ntnJii I i 

^5 ^^53 Bfin *ini I tW 

I H.".* I pp 1-120. Long says that it was reprinted in London 1830 
but the second reprint at Sririinpur bears the date of 1867 (SShitya* 
Pan.?at Library). There is a copy in the Library of the Board of Exa- 
miners which is reprinted at orirtEiupur bearing the date of 1834 ; and 
two copies in the British Museum Library (Blumhardt, Catalogue^ 
p. 89) printed in London in 1811. Also mentioned in the Catalogm 
of the Library of the East India College (1843) and Catalogtie of the 
Library of the HorCble East India Company (1845) p, 196. There are 
copies of the first edition of this work in the Library of the Board of 
Examiners and also in the Bengal Asiatic Society Library. In the 
paper on Bengali Literature (CaL Rev. xiii, 1850) Long gives this work 
the absurd date of 1801 : and following him, Rfim-gaii NySyaratna 
repeats the error. See, however, Roebuck, op. cit App. 11. p. 29: so 
Buohanan, op cit. p. 228. Besides ibis work of Rftj ib-lochan*s contains a 
reference at p. 9 to RAm ESm Basu’s Pratdpdditya^charitra and must 
therefore have been published after 1801. 

^ Op. cit, p. 228. The full description is this ; ** an original work in 
the Bengali language containing the oorrespondenoe between the Raja 
and the English in the early period of their interoonrse with Bengal 
by Bajeeblochan Moonsbee descended from the family of the Raja.*' 

■ IfUro, to Beng, Lang vol. ii p. 124. Seten-Kart^s severity on his 
work {Cat* Btv. 1849, p. ®01), following Tates, seems 4© be nnwarranted. 
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ga^in the favour of the English but we must admit that 
it shows more leaning towards gossip than Pratapaditya- 

charitra does. In point of lanffuaffe. 
Its language i 4- a \ ^ 

however, the last-named work com- 
pares very unfavourably with the work under review. 
MahSmahopadhyay Haraprasad groups this work with 
PraiapMitya in the class of unreadables for its lan- 
guage, bat the plain story-telling style, occasionally Sans- 
critised and wholly free from Persian, eminently befits 
the gossipy tendency of the work. The story is enlivened 

by frequent introduction of descrip- 
and manner. * 

tions, dialogues, letters and anec- 
dotes; and the narrative towards the end, describing the 
KSjS’s acquaintance with the Nawab, his joining the 
conspiracy, his negociations with the English, and the 
ultimate triumph of his party with the defeat of the 
NawSb is told in a connected and interesting manner, 
with a large infusion, however, of fiction which may not be 
strictly acceptable to the historian. But it is this ming- 
ling of fact and gossip that makes the work so interesting 
to the general reader. The work begins with a preli- 
minary account, legendary and historical, of pedigrees and 
ancestries, then narrates the story of R5ja Krsna- 
chandra’s birth, his marriage, bis religious work, a 
description of his residence called Siba-nUmm, his 
amusements, his acquaintances with Nawab Siraj, his 
joining a conspiracy started by MirJaTar and others 
against the NawSb, his delegation to the English at 
Calcutta by the conspirators, his 
^^Boriptiou of the negociations there with the Bada- 

of the Factoiy, flight of R5j- 
ballabh and his son, correspondence between the NawSb 
and the English, the NawSb’s descent upon Calcutta, 
agniement with MfrJsTar, the meeting of the English and 
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the Mohammedan forces at Plassey^ flight of SirEj and 
his assasination by Miran ; and then the story ends 
with a short account of the posterity of the BajS. We 
give here an extract from the passage describing the 
Raja’s joining the conspiracy, which will serve as a speci- 
men of both its language and manner. ‘ 

mwl [w^m] sirt?rtw srzs?® 's ?rfsfl irt*RWrt*l 

^ »rhPt«. 

?rrcaf ’I*!!? I ’TOT •<F%9R 

lil (TfCH^t 

*fTT TTtSfl 

iTT^^rfm 

fe’R JTST^^ OT?? ^ 5rr^j ^f^5T «fsral 

RifT 5(fJ§^ -stffSr »iFtrr^ sTCFrafTi 
’TSM ® ‘il’F^tW RNST’FtC^ (?T fTO 

fTftn ^91 TW 9tnT9 RTfilC^R I ’TOT i£l9s 

iTT«!l '2r?f% W®t ^f^nil f935» 9[lTOTf 
^ff^TWT rtPi^i c’m wc^T^tJ ^tot 

■^*19’ ’ic^ ?rRfi ?rRs(t^«i «Rf rt’Wti 

f9C96^1 (?rTrf99Tft^ C<rhTTO91Jf 

^ '»R549 f’F ’F^l 9t?i ’iF«tt?T TOT Jl^Utarl ^1^5 

9Ff^» H 'BltTOIl ’3?F9tT?3R*t S)9TOT?r ST’F^T Rm%5tTT 
C9TOT SR19 TOl '5C9 iSTO RTO^ ^ 

C?R TOW TOTTOT WCTO Htf^STl 'JTOT CT ’jjlt RtW TOTOT 
TOflm fii»rw (R 9? ^ fwrwjsfl to^tow <« tot 

i 4i — 

‘ Kr^^chandra Bayer Charitra, pp. 05-73. 
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^ '5t»i sni ^t«fl « ?rNl 

'8 ^wsftwrtii ^ ?f%®R wH <a 
ft^ f ^C5R (?r»r ^I’pi ’it^ 5Tl <11^? ^ wtwifl «itt% 

att*! '>rt^ '®nr i '®rc^ ?5*f Ji^t^ 

c^fl fV at^ ^fir’d 's^R 'w\w\ ’ffe'R 

<4 ^«fr!r <2t^*f ^T%i 'swc^ ’PFtsi ^%1- 

Tt«fl iF^i^ ^wRI 

»nrr «?rh ^ *t?rr*rf <ii<R 

?rt«rt f^sar aR Rtcfsj ^55t*ii ^a*«t ct c^ 

'swt st^'i 

’Raw fa»5a atac^ fif®Ri Tfac»w 'gfa » pfR ® t5 
«fl«R fk af^ai i aRl ala aRi facaaa 
affac»R aatncaat atata aaar w^taaftal Rtati^a '5i?pif% 
affarscaa ’laraH f«Ri: 4 a? ca ca Rtfa f^aa 
a’fa ^tai aaa a^aa '«Jtataf^?fa CT*rff«Wa°^ fafa ^taaraa 
^ catatwawa Rfiatal aj^ atal ^atatsa ^c^a i 
aal^ait^ ftawtwtfa k\ atcaa «itc«-^ ^^(iia RWa 
rMt cata a^csc^ i ’aata aa »m»i atai ai^i ^wa 
al^sfaa a^ Tw^ ttta * 2 {yf% -sif^ ^ waR^^ 
acaR afacaaal a-ef^ fases ata lacaaa a^facaa «ii cataa 
^aa af^ ^acaa Rata a^atca ai^ai aa^ «ii^ aa ai < 2 taa 
tata caatRalft ^ *(^\ *talR^ fRst «aat caatw ^raa 
^aift ft Rita astat awa fitaa Rtaa ma? Raaita 
vtf® arta afe ataa Rfta aft RtRal can ’^a^asiatrs 
acattata alt aaitfr Rifaal aiala ^ aa caw artatt 
stfaat ati aw ^ caa Rataa ata al awa «tala «a caw 
%^*tta^attt Ra<aa cawa a^ aaa atfaw alata aaf atfro 
ifl '^inat att^ atfataai Ra<aa titaa faaiaai atw <aa 
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^«1 f¥»ll <?Tr»CTf 

c^liral 'srW«Ri ftfiNiC’t '^rtw 

sii ?9 <ii^t srt «rfc^ «it^ ^ «rr^ ?wi *ft?[ 

4^*1 ’TPnU? '®ttf5^ ^Ff?rc«ff ^<ii^ fsr?w5j ^ ^ 

^ ^ ifi’F '»rtfH 

fsfTstiR »tfflr »PR»nT *tiTM Pra ^ '$t?rK csfc *it^ 
*fff^ I jmsi fV ’tsrt’H' ’P? ^ ^5® 

^ ^%5R Jmst SIOTtWt’t I 4 

>f^<2t^tc?r ^ 'SRT B!tf% 'S =11 R *W®I 

59 I i2t^t% ^fe»R <i|95l C9F 'SW ^ ITW 

f9®rtC® t%9t*i ®tR^ ^9f9t5F t^t(5 ^HUtl 

'»ItC<R 9f5 4t5t9l <St iTR^ 91^1 SR 'K9 W»I I 

^5l 9P%«H '*t5t9fe’t9 f% ^ '®‘l ^rR^ 9W 

f SV5® 9t9 9ffe®H '®‘t ^ >1^ JfSPrtft ^WUS^ 

^?fs( it! C9t9d ^ 9^ 'Sm (Sff^ 9t«r# 591 «r5J^ 

’R^*m fr^f%9’ 5ITt9 9CTr® ^R9?r ^ 9tftp5 «a9^ 

sni9 *mt3**t ■srsft^fRTR ^|9ll?r . <ii9< »pr*j 

'^^1^*19 *fR95 5R 9t5ft9 99F»f -Q*! ^t^Rrfe’fW 

'srRf '«r$'‘l9 9f5 ^1t5t9l (fl CRtfiTFtfl R 5VOTT I^TORT 
«RR RR 9ffkw I ’V**ft9r *19 9F%R 

^ 9C^ ^ ^ srr® '®rrff ^9%<t9 9m 
Stmt'S 9[f%c® *tTf9 m '« '8rWf^M9 9m '*t5t9t8 
*fRR 5fl ^5t9 *19 9m ?9I5® 9t9 ^%R <999 'tt9T9l 
^f »l9 » m9 C9ftiS 9tf^ ^f9raCR <71^ 9'fSm®t9 

ff^9 svt’^t9lfe 9R9 <«▼ mcf ^t»flitf9t^ mtR 

9C9I 9 9ft^ *pft9 Tf9*l f?l9l 9tfV C>I^.^ 
mllw t9f9 9? 9RR '*t9t9 ’H’fK 9t1% ^5R»^ 
«W9 5^ R9^ 9rt^ I f 9t9 *19 9rt9f1 91W- 
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sTtJrrt*! 'srf’ifH Jic«n ^ ^ 

»IOT t% <2WCiT '®rf<lfsi 

"■lUr ^it^wt^r "'F’tl ^ 1^ isWcw ®t5 ^ I 
^>5?? ^1 f^5S irf^ ^fe^IST -Sfl^ ^ 

«rtc? 51^ '5t^i 1 cf\k 

5UR ''TtC^ C«R I ^ 

«fsral Jm®! tItiJi cwMiT ^’fI ^ 

’PR ’Ff^?l1 (71 ^«t1 ^ 

<4^ wi f§t5 c^t^iT ^ !5Fp5 T?r#(1 ^ 

c*PR ^ f^^slfs'fi 'srpit^rw^ 

'SWiI (7f"rtf«f^ Rt5rt^%’m <« ?rtc^ ?f%5r 
« rt^ <fl«R (7J ^ '®rtsit?Tf^i:’t?r Rtc^ i 

*IW -n^l f^5$ ?lt?( 5Ffe»R ^t?(1 (7PHtf«(’Ftft 

^rtwnr <21^ '^twir ^ ^*11 

'srf^Hi^ 5i1^ (71 ^«n '5rf*|j)t?» %’t^ (71 Rtrf 

ITtf^C^ 'ST^iT C^JI siFt"ft^?»1 511 

?t«T w»i CTt^ 'srt’W^il 

rWw ’ffinrt rW I ’KT? 5iw>^ ^Ffe»\5i 

'il^ ^ RflfJt ^fsPFpSH ’PR ^1 TRil 

W^ 5r!R®l ^ ^ <21^ ^CT5t I 

The name of Mrtyuhjay Bidyfilankar, for many }ears 
the chief Pundit of the College of Fort William and for 
some time Carey’s own Munsi, whom Home has 
immortalisetl in Carey’s portrait*, is 
Buiya. important one in the literary 

histoiy of this period. Nothing 
practically is known alK)ut his life, hut he is said to have 

* A likeucfts of this will bo found in William’s Senmtpore 
Ifiefter* (1800-1810). It may be' remarked bore that Mftynfijay’a 
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been born in 1762 at Midiiapore (tlien included in Orissa) 
and educated at Natore. In |)liysi<iue and knowledge, 

he has been compared to Dr. Johnson, and he was held in 
high and deserved estimation.. In the bhiglish preface to 
Prab()(Ut-c/iaii(lrlka which was edited in after 

Mrtyuh jay’s death, Marshinau 

Mttreinuati’ti tribute. eiilogises the learned pundit as one 
of the most profound scholars of the 
age.” At the head of the establishment of Pundits,” 
Mavshman writes elsewhere^, stood Mrityunjoy, who 
although a native of* Orissa.* usually regarded as the 
Bu?tia of the country, was a colossus of literature.'* He 
bore a strong resemblance to our great lexicogra})her not 
only by his stupendous actpi.iremeuts and the soundness 
of his critieal judgments but also in his rough features 
and his unwieldly figure. His knowledge of the Sanscrit 

title was Buf >iala nJc'di' and not Tarkdlditkar us ineulionod by Uiiiesh 
Cliundra Suji in History (|>. 886). See Roebuck, oj;. cii, App. lJ,p. 20 ; 
also Smith, op. cil. p. 170. 

’ Hifffonj of Scrampore Mi.'{fion. 

Mftyuftjay sfoms to have l»oeu as profick'nt iu tlio Odiyfi dialect, 
as iu Beiigali. ft was his help that enabled Carey to trauslato the 
Scriptures iido tlie Odiyu dialect. (Binitf*, a 2 ». ciV. p, J90). 

* In this connexion, M, M,. Harupias5<l Sistri, iu the lecttire 
referred to before, speaks of Mrtyufijay us an Ocliya but it might 
be noted here that although born in a ]n'oviucc of Orissa, it is very 
doubtfnl whether Mytyuhiay was really an Odiyfi. From the edition 
of his work Uajalmll, published in 188U l>y a person eullj^g himself the 
writer’s grandson, it seems that he belonged to the ChuttopfidhySy 
class of Bengali BrAhiuans : for the title*page of tho aforesaid 
edition says ilt«1 lltf 1 

9ty m I r lUm.mohan Itfiy, again, 

{Works: Pauini Ofliicc* Reprint, p. 64(5) calls Mptyofijay a Bhat^chftryya 
and his controversy with the Pundit is styled by himself as 
ftFfH } Mrtyuftjay was a ll&<}Iya Brdhma^ 

26 
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ciaBt^tcs was unrivalled, and his Bengali composition has 
never been superseded for ease, siiiij)licity and vigour. 

Mr. Carey sat under his instruction 
Relation to Carey. two or three hours daily while in 
Calcutta, and the effect of this 
intercoui-se was speedily visible in the superior accuracy 
and purity of his translations^^*. He was specially 
attached to Carey and it was at Carey’s suggestion that 
he undertook the literary works which constitute his 
chief contribution to Bengali literature and language.® 

The literary labours of Mrtyuhjav, embracing almost 
the whole of this decade (1802-1813), 
Hia workH consist, besides a Defence of Idolatory 

and a treatise on the Hindu Law of 
Inheritance^*, (d* the following four publications, of which 

‘ Carey never, howtner, wna intlueiieeclt by Mvtyunjay’s ponipouK, 
HiTeeted, BaiiseritiiKed Ijinguage. llib iiatiw instinci for realism atived 
him from this extrrtue. 

“ Mrtvuftjttv WU8 ulrto one of the jurists of the {Supreme Court ; 
und whtMi the Uj^itation about Suft wuh at its height and the whole 
Inuly of luw'-pundits wroic of it as “permitted,” Mptyufijay gave 
hia ojtiuiou that, aeeordiiig to Htoduism, a litc of inortiHcutioii rather 
self-immolation was the law for a widow. 

^ Rev. J. Lung, Return of the Name^ nml WrUingtt of 515 Pereom 
connected with Bengali titeratnre. (1855b p. 185, This work, Defence 
of Idolatory, as mentioned by Long, seems to have been the same as the 
Sedfinta Chniulrikd against wliich HSm-uiohan Rtly wrote his 

PibBi (1817) and his English tract “ A Second Defence of 
the Monotheistieal System of the Veda in Reply to an Apology for the 
present State of Hindu AVorship” (1817). Says Miss Collect: 
** Another defendant of Hinduism appeared some months later in the 
Head Pundit of the Ctovemment College at Oaloutta, Mritynnjoy 
Yidyalankar, who published a tract called redanf a Chandrtka.** {Life and 
Leftere of Raja Rammohan Roy, p. 23. See also Nageudranath Chaiierji, 
Life of Rammohan Ray in Bengali, p. 103), The Beddnfa Qhaudrikd 
was pdntied both in Bengali and in English, atkd defended the corrent 
fortik of kdolatoroua Eindoisin against RSm-mohan*s party. It abows 
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two are original works and two translations from 
Sanscrit. ; — 

1 Bairih Simhhmn^ 1802. 

2 Hitopades, 1808. 2iid Ed. 1814. 8rd Ed. 1S21. 

3 Bajahahj 1808. 

4 Prahodh Chatulrlku, 1818, 

Bairih Simhama is a close translation in 
plain simple Bengali of a very popular and well-known 
Sanscrit work which is some- 

TranslationB. * . -in . .. 

times supposed to be of Buddhistic 
origin, sometimes attributed to no less a writer than 
Kalidasa.* The title literally means 

Jlntrii SiMasan. i » « » * i • 

means the fhtriif^iv'o throim but it 

should be rather the iimif/rx of Bifn'owaditya^n 

all the Rcholarshiji and fiincerity of an orthodox pundit^ hut at the 
Rame time it is mnrhed hy a deplorahle tone c*f violooco and personal 
rancour. 

’ The first edition (which is in the Imperial Library, Calcutta) bears 
the following ritlc-pago : fJCvHi W j I 

I I pp. 210. The ropy in the British 

Mnseum Library bears tlie followitJp; title-page; I 

I I Roebuck, op. ni. baving apparently seen 

this edition gives 1808 us the date of its first publication; and 
this has been tl»e usual date given by those who follow him 
Long, Rum-gati Nyayaratna etc.) But BiH'bsnaii, op. rif. in 
1805 mentions iVds publieatioti at p. 222, though he gives no exact 
date. The title-page of the London reprint, says ; 

5t^l I I The edition in the Library of the Board 

of Examiners (London reprint) also bears 1810 as the date of 
publication. 1’he BangaMsi reprint is from the latt4}r edition but some 
alterations in spelling etc,, mnke the book less valuable to the 
stufVnt. Bimilsr remarks apply to its edition of Prahodh-chandrika and 
Itajabart. There was a ftrtrffimpor reprint in 1818, as is evident 
from the entry' in the Cafnlogne of the Calcutta Public Library 
(1898) and another reprint as late as 1834 air the copy in the 
gihitya Pari^at Library and entry in the Catalogue of Bengali 
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' Each of these images is introduced as telling a 
story demiptive of the princely oharaeter of that King, 
and showiniif that a prince worthy of succeeding him 
cannot he found. The earlier style of Mrtyufijay, as 
displayed in this work, if not superior to that of some of 
his contemporaries, was c(‘rtainly less affected and pedantic 
than his later style, although somewhat sanscritised. It 
presents a great contrast indeed in language and manner 
at, once to Carey’s IhuhninrH as W(*ll as to P raiapaiiilya^ 
charitra published rmly a year before itself and Lipimala 
published in the same year. As on the one hand, it is 
marked by a total absence of Persian influence and a 
decided tendency to sanscriticised style, so on the other, 
by its preference of the classical language, it rise.s superior 
to the collo(jnalism and flatness of the Diahynes, The 
stiOry with its framework is well-known. When 
BikramKditya dies, his throne, the precious gift of Indra 
who was ])leased with the King’s excellent (pialities, is 
buried, and for a long time remains hidden. Many years 
afterwanls, a peasant cultivating his land discovers that, 
when sitting on a platform in the midst of his field, he 
becomes endowed with the cpialities of great discern- 
ment and decision. By the direction of Bhoja, the reigning 
monarch of the country, the ground is dug up, 
and the lost throne is duly discovered underneath the 
platform. When the king, in the midst of a large circle 
of courtiers is about to take his seat there, the first 
image informs him, that without Bikramaditya’s cjiialities, 

Printed f}iu>l‘s in the Briti>*}i .hIiow (p. 67). The liOiidon ed. 

of 1884 ntw) meiUionod in the Cninhfjne of the Lthrary of the Eaat 
India Cot lege. 

‘ It is ul«o Moinetiines known an Bikranuitchanfra, hecause King 
Bikrama is the hero. tale« of whose prowefw and virtne are told hr 
the thirty- two imagos of >iis charmed throne discovered by Bhoja. 
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he is unworthy to occupy BikramSdit/a’s throne. Explana- 
tion ensues : and a story is told by each one of the thirty- 
two images in succession, illustrative of the former king's 
great and good qualities and implying that a worthy 
successor to him has not yet been b(jrn amongst the sons 
of men. It is one of the most interesting collections of 
fables of this period ‘ and the following extract from 
the beginning, relating to the finding and disposing of 
the magic throne, will serve as a specimen of its descrip- 
tive and narrative manner — 

The openmjf passage 

on the Discovery of ’It^T (71^ 

the Thr<me, quoted, 

»|jaf ^1 ofRftiTS 

I— 

cffcn «rRl <0^ 

»w«r^ srfCT <£^ 'ytc’F i 

( 7 !^ WF »rr»i ^ ^Tn 

f%Rl '®fT5 5"^ 'siC'tT’P 

srtfifW’I irt^nRs"R 3(^1^ '5’R 

^ 3lfif3Fl (7f^t?F f’F Wt’l'l 

'Blt^tfi? (71^ Sll^d «rtc^ I (71^ firffe 

fjw? (fstf^) ’R %I (7? ^ 5ma ’tt^R 

* Talcs gives no less than 14 st4>rieB from this book in bis selac* 
tion and Hanghton gives 4. 
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'5«rtr5 <ttf^ 

«ttc^ cws •spst’i 's «it»R « *15*11 

<?i^ « "tlTR -8 iia«ti ^ctT ^t«R *r^ ^rssrtCT 

«fr??r •sm «rtf^ («ttr^) 1 I5I f c»itc^ 5 l 

3?^ ft?1 *f5'^iT ^ «i| 'Sit*6i$T 1 <iii 1^1=5 (fSt^) 

^t^1 c«t^ ’Ofs)Wi( 1 '8*5^5 ?l1^1 
Jjfa »lt*l5 *Tf^^ 3^t«|95 f’W 

5^11 'St'ST’F CTf^^l '8|'5J^ 

<ii^ ^’ic^ I c»il *ift 511^ WiT 

<2it^ 'st'st*! 's »rtJi5i '8 sir'll I ^T 
(?ff*ni1 5*r‘^?35 f^6t^ (71 <4 -rf^ sn:«i»?T *19 

>il9? *ra «£I9? '*lf59 *)9 f’f'? ^ *«:«fT CT«,9st9 

C*ft*T? m (91) ^rtci*? “tf^!5 9P9t5 iTtltf99tl<Stt9 C9 I 

^ ^*69 95f99l 5t9I9 ^9 >(9*1 C*lt it*? «t*R ifl^S 
^ IW It®! f^qj? 1 9rns^ 91^ f357?[c«ifs(l 4t^ 

^«.*t9 Tt*I -2t9^ ('St9t®l) 9tf%97 ft99f 

6»iti ^’Fti *ti9N 9f*t?tr‘tr5 9f5»t (?ntf®35 

(OTrt99 -49? f99I 91 I (71^ i^^9t*lisr9 c^sw 

9t«rt « 9tlt9 ’iflisf CTtCllI fjRSrt^R '2tf^ 'liwtl*! itws 
’iTfiti*? *rt 1 35<i*t9 9til ^9l 'srt’tJTti 9li«rt%5 

"srpRlCTl t55l lf99l ^T9l<9 9(1581 isftcaw | 

9lt«1 *11^91 f«T9i:^ (9C<f91) f5l'v?t*W Ft9R 9^9*1 11*19^ 91 
Vf9«l « 11*1 9^ *11 I ^9*19 91^^1191^ 9^ t9 

C9 9111 919tf99 91 Him Itfsf ^*199*1 %1 >S ^•sirt>tCT9 
9f»m9 0119 99 ^C9 f*|*v9t99 ^llt9 ^ nfm 9tl1 (71^9 
991195 ftrCPR 99191171 ^Sw*l I 

9^99 9f9Rtt9 fll 9ll9t^i:i fiR9t»H 91^ 1<1*II 
anti ifelHl WK95 (TTlf^ 919991 11C99 9t9I llf99 
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I ’tc^r ?rtsfi <?i^ fttcpfOT ^ ^?il *tf9^- 
C»!tC?i!f5’tC«F %’t‘l 

'e(f%£W ^t»I<lf «rtC5t3f5^ '^t®1 ’fHR'R I 'f5J^Z<?rl 

5 hr' < 3.*^ '«tt5tt^ ^i( c’ftcTt'ji^i ws ^5irr»f 

*ri5t[6f '»r3^ 'T’f'tTf? 'srfsf^ JTfi# 

JifJU’tl fsfars ’im 5^ ^ •Itata' 

atfta fjrc’wn I 
'9?P 'Stfe sift SftSl^ 

l*igi «lt!5 siftfl 'Sff^ftS' 

ft^ClS ft??tSTPia 

4j«rs| iTtftC’F mftwil I C? «SI CT atflfl 

«‘f^tii -siai? *(iiTfst 'Sff^n?! rf^l '«r5j^ »rtftaf 

^f^i Jiffi ‘snst’t 

csiw m siw^i *15 1 «ft5i aW 

’Fftc«i*i a 'sitft 515^1 sitcar *ttaf att si’f 
ft «l'5'45 ^tsit ^ftsp (^ftsp) ifN ’jfttttC'S '»ig car 
■sitcf 1 f»f*i5i ftraat (aFftal) i c? aftfl 

C5 c^far ca ■sat*t*rra tja 'srp^ft a'ftl a^ca ^ '3^ • 
^t*t*i aja 'srtaft aitan ^ftc*! i^ft '»if% ■^jii i‘. 

Mftyunjay’ii next work of translation was that of 

Hliopadeh, The Sanscrit Hitopadeby 
H^toi>ado4, which there might be greater 

books in the world but none perhaps which has a more 
interesting litirary history, seems to have, with strange 
prescience, gauged the literary or amusive require- 

m*nts not only of its own but also of times to follow : 
and consequently it seems to have always possessed a 
peculiar fascination for a host of translators of all periods 

' pp. 2«6< 
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of literary history. There are some half a dozen or more 
translations of this work between ISOO and 1850^ and it 
is not necessary to bring under review all of them, But 
this vei'sion being the work of Mrtyufijay possesses a 
[jeciiliar interest of its own. l-<ong gives 1801 as the 
date of its publication : but from internal evidence of 
lany:uage and manner it seems that 

Its date. If* I 

the date is a too early one. vV e have 
not been able to obtain sight of the first edition in order 
to verify the date * : but the work seems to have been 
composed later than as C>olak-n5th Hiiojutdek and 


lU language and 
utyle c<}mpared to 
those of Goluk'tiAth. 


exemplifies Mrtyufijay's earlier 
style. It would be interesting to 
compare Golak-nath^s language as 


sliowu in the specimen quoted at p. 188 et seq, with that 


* The copy I use in u third reprint ut k^rlrampur (1814) and 
iteuru the following title-page : I 

f«iaiw ft?*!** 

^ I I pp. 1-140. 1 have not been able to get the 

first edition of thin work. The copy in the British Museum 
Library (Blumbardt, Cainlvtjiie, p. 67 and p. 115) of the second 
edition bears 1814 as the date of publication. 3rd Ed. 1821. It 
would appear from Dinesh Chandra Sen, Bungu Sahitya Paricliay 
or Sdeetton from Bengali Literntiirc^ pt. ii (1914) p. 1727, that the 
tirst edition was published in 1801 . But this is incorrect ; this is the 
date of the first edition of Golak-nAths Hitopadci. There is mention 
of a “Uitopadeshu in Bengali 8vo. Seriimpore 1808” in the Catalogue 
of the Library of the Ead India College, But in the Catalogue of the 
Library of the Hon. Ead India Company, we find an entry of 
‘^Hit-opadeshn or Salutary lustrurtions. 8vo. Semmpore. 1808” without 
any meutiou of the name of the author and of au edition apparently of 
Oo^k-uAtira twrlier HttopadeM (1801). From the Tenth Memoir, 
relative to Semmpore translation (Appendix), it is clear that the 
first edition of Mrtyufl jay's Hitopaelei was published in 1808, 
and therefore the anonymous entry in the Catalogue of the East India 
GoUege alcove noted must refer to this work. 
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of Mrtyunjay in the following extract, bearing upon 
the same part of the story. ‘ 

I 

®t5 JT^c^ 'srfcfsi Cl 

>rr^:«rtc’F?T ffm i 

^tc¥i?i cffil I .2fT5 c»if^ ’sjsf’T 'S '8f>R:?rit 

319 ^91 f93| ^£l9t ^«r ^sfirc^^ri '3^9 999^^% 

9^ ^?9l 9’9159‘I 9'f9C9’F I 'STt?! :5!:9T?r *Ii:«J 

firatt 'sr^issr 59T ’tr9C=$9l >!9^- 

’FtC®1 C^9tf9 'S9^9^9^ S '3r:3ril^ 9 '3r«f9^ I '®(t?i 

9f9 9[>5.91fi:9r9 ^9 ^C9 C9I 9?97C9f I 

C999 ^<91 JT^WC^ ni99til 911^9 9C9f CT«ra 

f9^1 o{5lJ 913919 I f99ll f999 C?9 t99C9D5 9taS®1 919 

9l3r-5j 99 919 99 919 9^ 39 919 I 93 f93l 

'S 913 f99I| f93l '2tf«9f%9 ^ f^ '«ll3l 93f99ll 

f9rl9TtC5 ?1C9J9 ^ f9il9l 9T3f99n 99^TtC9 ^99^91 

99 999 C9i:9^ 91cai 9t9t( C9 f5? C9 '*1391 99 *ll C9^ 
9»(9 fCeiC^ 919C9*9 99C9i >9 >5)C9 ^9l 9l5?C3C^ 

f93r»11^ « ^39 « f939 'S 9f% <«^5551^l9l9I9' ^f%9l3 
9^ « ’>119 ^ 39 9^‘3 ’«I1’rt9 9Ff99l ^91 9l|l^ I— 
'81^9’^1 ^9 9t§f9*t3 511C9 H99 oftC^ C99tCT »W9 
9t3'9t‘i =?*r49 JTICT 91911 %»R <?T^ 999 

’*919198 9^19 091^99 39*1 ^f9C»R ’51919 ’3< 

'^£99' 9P*fC99 9l99f <il9t ^35T9F f99C99 Wt9V C9 913 W 
99re»I9 53 ; ^91 91919 91? C9 I >ft9 8 9Jr9"9{% 8 

it ’ ' 


‘ ftC5t9C99, pp. 8-8. 
27 
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'« atcm^’S 

,4 55^1 C»T«(tW fV 59 9ff5C5 *1115 ^ I ^5l '9f^9l CT 5tSf1 
'^nsrslts 'fl9t Jt#fl f5*t*f5fttt 'Stf’W «tt?J 

f5®t’15rrt«f 5^91 fe^ I C9 ♦tfS'S 'S 

(?l *1^ 5S9R^ ^ (2tI9t^ 59? 'SR'^ 59 CTO 
’Ft'tS’^r® f5| '2tC9t^9 Stfl'S ’FHSf C^9®1 %'?tf9 I 
<49? ^"5 S ^»f ^5t9 9C9T Rt5l99 '©t^I 'St®! 

»r9 C9C5f9r 'srf’?99 <il9f9f9 ?:95f99f 59 Rf%9 ^9: *tCir 
’tPf ^S99t99' 59 I '51’19 ’t^t9S St®! ft^fsTO S!l 9591 S St®I 
5ff%9l JI9tS «t®! 9rst 599t9 St®! »t<il1 9501 599ta '®t®I 
5^5 f f9^ Jfl 599(9 St®! 9f'1 '8 999^5f9f^^ fVf 

sni I <49? C9 <1S 5f%C®! 9?*f %9fs nt9 C9 f »!'|9l 
9f9I59*l 9*^'1tf9 9?9tC9 C9s 9r99l i!l ^91 | R’19 '9f99555 

?t'Rf9I9! 9SCTtS 9^ 9t5t9 nc? C9 ’JCStS 9tSl 9f5 
®3^9'^ 59 SC9 9f? 95;Ti C’F99 59 I -49? «ft9 '9 

S’15l| 9 CnWl 9 f99Tl 9 95!t^C5!C» 9t5t9 JR JUSI Rl 59 

C9 J(tSt9 f95l JIt9 I '9‘t9tR <45 ’5,^9 St®! *tS HS 

’IC9[9 2t;9f59 Rf? C99R 45 65 ^55f9 rI ^C9R 

St9l R^5 r5| 9ff9CS *ltt9 Rl 1 ^5l 

'5f99l 9t5l *tF9S RSI 59t^®R RRS9 9tSl sf5t®R CSl 
CSI RFsCSRI RtRtR 591 at9*t 55R 1 RtCf C55 4RR *lfsS 
C9 ^rSTf9R9RtlR « Rf¥?S«tt5 TOtR ^W9 49R ^ 
ntCJt*m9t9l *tS!'S™ 59t^tS RR< 59 1 C9 C5^ 5t5R 
R?RCfes #16 CTO R95CS9 SJfs 9t9*l 5C9 CTO *ff^S 
RfSWRCS ^ -Sl^RS *119 I RfsrS^prS 5f 5 CR '2t5t9 ^ 
^9tC?l fR CRtC59C59 Rf55 9tCRCS Rfs flRl 59 49? TRtR 
C»ltC59C59 RfitS RtCRCS Rfs RRStCS nt9 49? ^ C»!lC5ipni 
R^ 9tCRtS ^ ^StC5 *09 I ^5tW 5191 ^5"»lfS!'JRI 
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(S *F?fiTtsf ?rT^ntC3f?rl 'stw 

at^*l ’fs' (?ftH ^?fi '*r:|tCT 

*tf%'5l ?»R^I ?5 Jfl CWI srtsrf<2t^ ^,'^ZIS 

Sffff Sti I '5tt^ <A C^ftt'l fsT'Q '«| «fni ^ 

’tw?rf’Wf‘f?r 'sitsF!:?rir$ ftRf^'sr ^ c^i-«it5 <9^ c^ 

■sttf^ 55 5^*15 *R:«fI C^t5 ^tf3«rt3rs I 

'5rf:5t?‘i 5^5 195? ^cfft^pf^r istsst® 

CfT5 *115 I '®rr?f CT*!?? 55T ftf% *115 

c'S’RfJi J!<i3Tft5'R5jrs flf^ c>i^ 0)1 '5rt5t?r 

<ipg^ftf5K^ tiifw '2f5t‘i ^^5tc5 1 ^ 

(?T^ f^’t^TsT ’m’f'l I 

From a literary point of view, liowever, Mrtyufl- 
jay^s two orij^inal works, Rajaball and 
Oiiginal woikM. Prahodh-chaudrika are more interest- 


ing ; and of these, Hajalall, botli in form and matter. 


Bujaban, 1808. 


is no doubt tlic better work, hajaball 
as its name implies, is the 'history of 


the kings’ who ruled in this country from the earliest 


time, audits full title will sufficiently explain its scope' : — 


* The description of this work in DincsU Chandi’a Sou's HiHiory 
(p. 888) as “the history of India from tiie earliest time down to 
Timur” is clearly a mistake : for the history is brought dow'n to 
recent times viz. the time of the British occupation of Bengal. 
The title-page given in the text above is that of later editions but in 
the first edition the title-page simply says : — I I 

•rt*!! fm^ 1 lOTt I iir.b' I pp. 1-296. Second Ed. 

Serampore, 1814. Also mentioned as such in the catalogues of the 
Library of Bard of Examiners, Fori William Collego ; of the Library of 
the Hon. East India Company ; of the Library of the East India College. 
4th Ed. Berampore, 1838. 
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I 

^rt«i1 '« Jiat^W?r The work 

ifi; however, bailed more on tradition than on authentic 
history. The introductory portion gives the story of the 
ancient Hindu Kings since the days of Kuruksetra, 
based mostly on the Paiiranik accounts and traditionary 
legends : and of these the account of King BikiamEditya 
is the longest and most entertaining. The story comes 
down to the historic times of the 
Mohammedan conquest and there is 
some account of Adisur, Ballsl Sen, 
Laksman Sen of Bengal and Prthu and Jayachandra of 
Delhi and Kanaiij. Then follows a sketch of the Pathan 
and Mogul kings of Delhi, and of these the stories of A kbar, 
Jahangir, Shah Jahiin and Aurangzeb will be found 
inlcresting. These accounts, however, are not strictly 
historical but there is a considerable infusion of gossip 
and fiction. Tbe woik uuls with an account of tbe 
British occupation of Bengal after the defeat of Sirajud- 
daulah, worth com])arison with that given by BSjlb 
Locban in Ifajd K'l^wa Chavilra Bayer Char lira. The 
concluding passage is interesting : — 

•1^=1 ^ c’Flsi s 

afgi»i "Ml c’frfts sttw ,a<i 

*Wt<J f’t’l I There are numerous anecdotes but the story 
is piesented in a connected form and the style is 
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hy narrative ease and siinpJieitj^ altbougb at places where 
the aullior grows serious, it Iceoines 
iis language and laboured and pedantic. The style 
’tiTpedaS®"”® of Mrtyiifijay however has a distinc- 
lion of its own when contrasted with 
those of his contemporaries. It shows a decided leaning 
to Sanscrit words and Sanscritic forms, just 3s the styles 
of Care}^ Ram Basu, or Chani^icharan 

commS" wth ® u!e show a return to the colloquial 
i>iain colloquial styles language. Ill M rt\ uli jay 's writings, 

there is an attempt to raise the 
language from the negligence of collocpiialism to the dig- 
nity and seriousness of a literary language ; while in 
Carey and others, the desire is always to be clear, popular, 
and useful. But it must be admitted that in the more 
serious portions of Mrtyunjay^s writings, the ]>reponder- 
auce of Sanscrit words and Sanscrit forms makes the 
syntax inartistic and tiie style stiff and unnatural. In 
the narrative portions, however, this fault disappears, and 
the general manner in this work although bordering on 
the pedantic, is indeed interesting, of whicli the following 
short passage taken from the account of Prthii and 
Jayachandra will serve as a specimen' : — 

’I?! a 

I — 

CTc-r?r 

^ %»R liilfc*! 

<2ttf Ji’Pi ^*1*1 

sitw ^ail 


Au extract from 
the account of the 
hogtlHty of Prthu 
and Javachaiidra. 


pp. 100-106. 
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^ 1 *tt?r iftefl ’FsrR^ 

fl«t?il CT «rtf^ <3t*it^ Mjic« c»r ^*11^ 

C*l (3f(t?f C'S'W^ *|5n? 

'srtfji '3»r?pii’t ^ 1 

^%»is? 0^ 5?ftirt^ ^ 'srt^tJ^^ c^ 

‘ttw '«rfirtiT *1^ fr ^OT "stt^ *R^ *rt^ ^1 
'®ft*ff^ '«if^ ^ i»t^ ^1 ^ 

'SW^ ^5rt SI'S 

^ ^q p >5rrfJt ill^ J(W '5lt*tfq ifl^F 

w '5rt?(^ '$t?Tc'5 ^’Pi ?itwtiTwii fim‘1 ^5? 'sw 

Q\ C«ff<l^ mx I 

TOsip '5it?r® tj)’»3‘l 

I Cf\ fsRSM 'SII^SIS? 

^I5t9ftip '®ITW ^Ftw ^^TiT ‘Srtft:^ 6l’P?r 

^ri?»l 0? ?IC®iT ^5[C«1 C’fCT ’P^’t 

f^l '»rf*tfjr 'siT’f^ (?i '«RT ^ic^ f%| 

OT^t C>\ JI? 'St’l ftfecs f«c^'8 c®lt^ 

'aiat^ '5f:5>i>^ <n faRK'l ^’15)’^ ^'8’fff SRt I 

?JT9f1 «il^ ^orfC^ (71 f5|*f5C*t '»lt^CT5' 5l1 1 
«ra5S <il^ 5P«[1 *lt^ 'Srss^'l <qf^ i[^q vS Wf? 

f^sspn ¥%»w ^ «rfe»iH 5i1 

^m q^t*t5^ f^ist’lpi ’ifisrs^rt ^fe»R ^ 

irtPfW pf 'sitwiT ’^smc^ «ff%f5if«i5^ «2t«r|si f*re ?? 
Mlw ^tart^ <stf«t5tfi( ««ap >?< fJi’^t*! apR %4 

SITC^ iRtim Msj ^f*l’lt1IC«IT 

wt ^1 ^?re ^fl1fl»R f*PS fiR ^- 

c*ir« '•rf*R WR ffnitfttaR w ^ 
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ft ^ '2f?f% 

?rfiro!nf iftV 

'5tt«i^'8 (?!^ ^ 'srtw Ji>rf*|5; 

^ =r5^ cFt? I ’ifsrs^n^nr ij^?rf8fTa' 

4tf%fs(fw:*f 'S^ ^ ^T*w 

^f?(C»R (T^IISII ^ fsi’lft'S CT CT ''ItfJI’al 

S|^ C’F? «ttc^l 5(55» 

?rt9fl ’3<55ts?t?r Jti 'srpit:^ ^55^ 'ttFt^ 

»ibiwi ’S cfc-t mm ?itm^ 'siw’f i^Pii 

Sl‘8 ^ ^^51 C’ltsR I ?It9f1 mm 

<2t^c^ jPIt’R 'srar^ 'Sl^tutfs?'® ?!%»R I 
(£1^ (2t^tJ5r s 5R»Rt5? CWpifSl 

a c*i ^tm<H '5rtf>i5[tf5«i sir«(T sil 

5Ff^1 ’Ffe«1JT a '^fj{ =»J|%C?IC^ '«RI ^?l‘l 

^ I «??53f ’FSl^ ’F2>t^ 

^ ^5[TtC«F ^ 55 fffC»I5t 

■s TfesR C5t5i ^ ^1 m f?tFl I ^5Jil 'sw 

C?Fts|^ ^nSfFT C'rrC’F^T I 'H 

’3t?t^ * 11^1 5W J?tw mm t^ms 

*tt^t^ f^«H I 'Q ifl’F ’W f^f^9w fir ’tti c^ »i5W«r 
af?53r csprnr ¥Jiii '«(mw ’Ffiir® vf^ratcfit 

CT <a JRJ CT ^ f ft CT '*W?T <2tf% ^ 

C*I «R5fF® CSW^T >1^ '»RT«tl 

^C?5rt ft"CT «ftft^1 I 4^*t *W ft^l 
«ft*ffai'S ^JllfSf c«frt <2f1fT!f ^Fft:?T!» 

«r»5w ^ ftw CT *far ftro i «Rirar irtan ot ♦larK’ 

m'ipB fFS ^ fti»R sfl I . ’j'^rW w«K^fl <st^% 
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f- * 

f^it^ 

gp>E»R I 3T^ -^WlWC^S <!rff%»J wrew 

5li?l '«rff»!^ ’J’??tsrt^ ^JTwnr 

T5 fJR “(...Jlt® ^iT (?It^ 

^1 ■®rf’RT^ c^rf^ ?'s?rR?5^ 

5?^ <2fTP? I 

C’ftff’I I 4^?RC’1 « ^55 ^TWT?f ^ *r3F5l 

I 

Prabodh-chandnka'^ or Moon-light of Intelligence, his 
next great original work, is Indeed 
Prahodh-chantlrika, ^ most interesting publication of this 
period from the standixiint of form 
and language, if not for its matter. It is an elaborate treatise 

* This work, thoiiali composed in 1813, wns not published till 
1833, when it appeared from the Seramporo Press with a Preface 
by J, C. Marshman (dated loth May, 1833). The title-page says ; — 

I Ifjian 15 ^loicsra finj*ora 

PiPw «ItTi I ’SOTstroi fsrf^ i iv-s's i pp. i— los. 

The Pruhodh Chundrihi compiled by the late Mrityunjoy 
Vidyulunkur, many years Chief Pundit in the College of Fort William, 
From the Sernni])orc Press. 1833”, pp. i-xi and 1—195, The fount is 
very neat and clear. There was a second edition at Serampore 
in 1S45 as the Catalog iie of Bengali Printed Books in the Library 
of the Btitinh Mnacum p, 07 shows. Another edition in the Sftbitya 
Partial Library dated 1862, Serampore, Also another edition 1802, 
with the following title-page in English and Bengali : *^The 
Prabodh Chandrika compiled by the Late Mrityunjoy Bidyalankar 
for many years Chief Pandit in the College of Port William, 
Oalcnttn. Printed for the Calcutta University at the Baptist Mission 
Prei«, 1862. i ?15F« fTOt»Ifrt Rii!5®Ii 

f* *‘An these editiona may be seen to the SAhitya Partaat 
Library, Kntered as *'Pmbodh Chnndrika by Mrityunjoy Tidyulnnkar, 
8 v 0 , Serampore, 18S8” in the Qatahgae of the Library of the Hon, 
Matd Indio Compmy, 1845, p. Ip, 
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of some length divided into four parts vailed each 

of which again is subdivided into chapfcerf? called 

The book begins with the praise of lan^ua^e, 

which, however, as (tuoted below, will not be found very 

entertaining for its stiff and j)edantic 

the work as put forth but Will somewhat exemplify 

m an introductory explain the Puiidit’s nreference 

liassago. . „ . 

for Sanscrit : — 

'sr^nrtf^ ’isptl't fV'?) <st^- 

f¥?1 ^t«tn ^ <ii^t^tar 

'slIt'f'H 'of^ '8 

'srtCf I ’vr I 

I 'Stsfm I I ■ 

C^ip^CTt*l5r Jl«list I I 

^R’l Jl^SsTfar 

«Itt5 I pjj I 

«Rf^srt3i^ai a^t^tft 'a«w ot*! '»rfe5n 
fsTtc^TOfs I '5*rfi^<r '«{(%<)'§' <<*11311 a9f1*rf*i<' '«t<t 
c*isR I '5^a< afr*itart<i*p *i«(i<t- 

fe«rt '5T<i c*PH f^fspw ft® '3t*ri I 

<t<*T?iia ^aaft Jristcnii ^rpaimssai f<%®t*i*2mft*pi 
*R^KPt< (Sfifft^l 5^^ «t<1 CW ^<1 I ^^?RCa 

^'$*rt(5 <tac^< 3FW! <2K'^*rprl 

^ ’gi ^imfijra 5}^a<t«2f<!isrts(wa <®ft <2t€twtsrt 
^atft a<i aaft *i«»*rt ^<att?sa 

£8 
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(2fjrf«i lilt I (TTtc^w^w 

^ I '5ws?r ’i«t- 

W!f ^a^TC'ife? «f'9»t; srt3r <5}5?«i ^5 1 

\ 

'SRSiil^ 'Sl'WtffSW 5'^^/3iC’1 vStT^sitspSt^t'^C^'f^ 

3P( ?“§? sfTT? t'SRfSItW '®t^^ 

l*r5 f5|*65 ^1 'ST’JiJftfw^ «t^t^ ’l^t'5 

<2tftr^ 0\ ^6BtiJ‘i fainiti^ 

c^t5i®i^?r ■<Fsi?!fr5i fip^it^ I >2f^'^t»T 

jj^ifi ■st^t^^c's «W ^^srl 

■^9*ff^®t^t?f!:'® 5f5?^T *1® 

^?t JlC^t^srt <il^ f^fiVt \ 'Stfts CW%5I '5t^t5^c® 

'5T?I ^■§*11 ^t^si1 'st^l I OT5I <ii>f 

’lf'S^Tf«(?l'6 C'f»t5^t'5 =55®^ ’if 9^tr«(l?^ OTI ^«si t^5T?sitCiI 
S|C«(I ^"S^l «t^1ir® 'Slf'*^^ ^ 

C^l^ ’ifs'S '£ti:^t«(5fs^ Jltc*l ■a? 
^fklSCWJII tf5 ■?lj^t«(5f5^t5l‘s iSWvai 


istopifs?!? r 

ThtMi Kiny: Baijpal, son of Bikram5tlitya, summons 
his yoniiijr and frolicsome child Srldliaradhara before 
him and, in order (o infuse in the son a love of 
learning, be<^ins a discussion on the subject. Afterwards 
lie entrusis the instruction of his 
son to Aelirirya Prabhakar, who to 
educate his youn^ pupil beo;ins by lec- 
a stiff and laboured lang^ua^e upon 
subj<»ct beginning with the philosojihy 


Tho fmiiu'work of 
tht) ircut.isr. 

turing to him in 
everv conceivable 


* pp. 1*2. 
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of the alphabet, rules of i^rammar, r/i<*torie, law, lo^ie, 
astronomy, and politics, and various other branelies of useful 
knowledge and finishing the whole by salutary instructions 
illustrated by popular tales. The book is indeed a monument 
of learning and written also In a learned language. 

But the book, inspite of its learning, has no system 
and the writer is almost wholly devoid of all artistic 
instincts of jn-oportion or arrange- 
TI.0 i» „.i„slrf ,,p 

with the comic, alistruse metaphysical 
speculation is put side by side with the low talk of peasants, 
mechanics aiul (juarrelsome womtm, and often there is a 
sudden and ludicrous ilescent from the most pedaritic and 
laboured language to the extreme vulgarity of the popular 
dialeet. It is inde(3d a holch-j>olch — a curious collection 
of tales and serious essays, bound together by a very 
slender thread. 

Nor is the language of the book all that could be 
desired. In the preface to the work 

fts lanf»’unfj:e 

Marshman remarks very significantly 
that “any person who can comprehend f he present work and 
enter into the spirit of its beauties, ma} justly consider 
himself master of the language/’ But to comprehend the 
present work would mean .som.* Familiarity with San.scrit, 
without which the ]>ook would not be easily intelligible, 
and there can be no doubt that this grounding 


in Sanscrit would certainly help much in acquiring a com- 
mand over the more literary aspects of the language, l^ut 
the tendency to sanseritising has been carried to the extreme. 

Indeed Prahodh-chandrlku exem)>lifies 

Its importance ami . . o i i 

position in the historie oiie important asp(K?t ot the develop- 

dy-elopmrnt of pr„«e period 

and brings into clear relief the long- 
continued struggle between the plain and the ornate style 
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out of which is evolved modern prose— the plain style 
favoured by the European writers and their imitators, 
while the ornate style advocated by learned pundits of the 
orthodox school like Mrty unjay. 

Parity of diction. language is correct and absolute- 

ly free from the taint of Persian, and Marshman’s eulogy 
that the l)Ook is ^Svritten in the purest Bengalee^’ is 
perfectly justifiable; but when that learned missionary and 
scholar speaks of its Bengali as ^'one of the most . beautiful 
specimens” of prose style, it is obvious that he stretches 
his point too far. The harsh unrhythmical obscure 
Sanscrit-ridden style is far from the best that this period 
has to show in Bengali prose. The genius of Sanscrit is 
not the same as that of Bengali : and it would be a 
mistake to supj)ose that Sanscrit syntax should rule syntax 
in Bengali. Preponderance of Sanscrit 


The Htyle la})Oiir- 
ed and pedantic for 
itH close imitation of 
fianscrit. 


words indeed gives strength and 


Us defects. 


variety to r»e jirose as well as purity 
and correct nes.s to the diction, but 
the stjsqui pedal ian affectation of laboured style becomes 
wearisome in a short time. The use of long-drawn-out 
compound words, occurrence of unusual 
phrases, and extensive borrowing from 
Sanscrit make it difficult sometimes for the uninitiated 
to comprehend the sentences at the first glance. In the 
technical or philosophical portions again the style some- 
times assume.s a peculiar stiffness and learned tone.' In 
some places, the sentences are so very lengthy and irregular 
in structure and arrangement that it liecomes almost 
im|)osflible to find out their meaning easily ; while in other 
places, the writer, anxious to exhibit a variety of style, bas 


il See for instance 'S 5^ I 
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indulged in the Ube ot* language current only among the 
lower ovdeA's vulgarity of which, however/^ says Marsh- 
man, he has abundantly redeemed by bis vein of original 
humour.” In this work the student may range at will over 


Uho of the current 
tanguas^e and hutrioiir. 


all kind j of Bengali prose of this period 
f»*oiii the Inghest to the lowest, al- 
though the Sanscritised style pre^ionde- 


rates : from sentences so studded with Sauscrit eombinetions 


as to be almost unintelligible to those who have not learnt 
the (classical language down to vulgar abuse and colloquial 
freedom. We had already seen a specimen of its more 
difficult style; the following extract will be a good illustra- 
tion ofthe author’s use of the colloquial language' : — 


‘il’F 

I It 'SMI 'SItfjl 

ft® CTj^ 'sitcf I 'srfsics 

«rrff9l ItCF '»ftf M f '5 JIITI ftfl ’ftf '®'? 

nt'Sfi "s? C5p»it^ 

f M w f 1 -g-s 

gl Iti ViflfN --Fg 'srtfq 'srtfjnitrw c’lfe 
I It ’Fff®! '«'? f tsfl Fg (7551 irt^ ^ 5(t^ 

5t^5i jjt^ 5Ft^«?i1 Ji!Ff5| f%wl 

gi ftf "siTgtf cftf 

gi r.^ I 

Iff ^ ftf ’^tC’F ^tf f*lil 
t^i I ^$Tftf It gtfe fdJfi g? Mtgfi 


pp. 65 - 66 . 
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^ '®ft^ (7PR ^ 

5f® C»lil WtC5 5I1 ^«(CTtr^ «j'tf*(^11 «tt8 

c«TtUF^wiT si^ 5rt^9f ’tr^5ii <*rtf^c« i 

t5l «ttei1 ^ ^1 

i 'S's.’fft 'sftfsi f^1 ^1 ^ 

orf^f^ ?l I 

^ ?ti5r5 ?fira1 CTt^ 

5(1 ^ ^ ii\C^ fe’F'l ^ S|T’^ 1 ^ 

«rtt^l J(i c*^ I lii^ ^«n 'i8fj(5il 

5(!^51 aCiif ^ 5[^«| c^9tt 

iilt;( I ^51 «fi(5l Wj(t!?I •'s*?,'^^ C^J( 

ftf^l^ltJ’F ^t5l 'Slt^t^ JlCSf ^^#51 ^iCSf 

*1^ f’W CWt^tW ^Tf^l ^^5*1 

«1^«t ^^^1 I ®<!.f^^1 fe!®t1^^ I'S^i ?i^ci ’SCfM®! 

'5rrfsi?ii;( ^5i 5|sf?'fi ti c5ii?( ^fl (S^ c'sl 

sm CW^ '3(l5(t^ <3^® 'St*! "Slst «n^ *ltf^C^ I ‘fl^SKC’t 
’ica^ 'Sc*!! sit1^ ni *(1 

’FfsMt ^ itcs ^tfe 5(1 1 


It will l)e seen, however, that his narrative and 
deseriptive manner as well as his power ofweavin^ dialogues 
into his story is really piaiseworthy lor his lime. But 
it must not be supj osed that between these extremes of 
eolloqnialism on the one hand and 
His jrrtHMni nn.ra. academic pedantry on the other, 

amt (lifynitv. rtv linjay never succeeded in steering 

a middle course. On the contrary, 
from the following extiai-t it will be seen that bis narrative 
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style tliough saiiscritiseci often assimies an ease and 
(liijnity remindini^ one of the later 
style of BidyasHgar ^ : — 


Illustration. 


'S’l^ ^51 

^^ts(C5i?i 5rti?w?f5i ^tf^nil i 

^ ^*rft ^t51 ’3,^551? TT^I 'S ’It’T® ‘?t'!| 

-sftfst ^<>nan ^5 5ii 


fTTf^ mfsinl 'STt^rtc^ ^sr! 


^ C?l fsf^ CT 

^C^iT ’li? '$'$ »t® 'St^ I 

'5rf®i ^fsRrl 

’tJIstt^TTW l^t^l :5^T ?Ff?ir3 91tf?tC®W ’Pfe^isi '5l«1 

5^^ 'srtsiT^I 'SI^T^ 

5rf1TfPlj^5 'srftf ^ ’I^TPIt!! 

7?°n ^ '^ffstOT 'srtfJt^ 'sts'Tc’P f(f5i I (T^ 

'ST'S C5W?l ’in^l‘1 CT jppei nfl 

C5lsrt?r f5iit?f <ii^% mi 5^ c^Wc^f 

^STl ^’if^C’F m '2Hft51 ’Ff^9l 

(5Ff^?il) 'srsft^ ?lc?i5i I «ff5i'5?f 5i1?fff\^ '5i:’iT«(s(!:^ 

^fe®isi c^ ?n^f5ifer ’Fti:*!^ f%f 511^ f%i ’3 ?r:^ 
f^tt5i<3#F '5rt^Ttf%T f5iitc^ 511^ ^^csrtCiiiT <2rjrfw p 

'®«rfii 5Ft<iif5if% ^ 13 ‘i 

’Tti?r Jfl I • 


■StC^ISfa^, PP. 56-57 
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Hyaraprasad Ray. 


PuruJj-Parik^a^ 

1815 


The last though not the least important work of 
this ])«*rio(I is Vvrnf*-})arlkm or the 
Trial of Man composed by Hara- 
prasad Ray and published by the ^rirampur Press in 
1815.^ It is a pretty large volume 
and contains 52 stories^ translated 
from a Sanskrit original said io have 
been composed by the poet BidySpati at the command 
of Raja f^ibasithha. Its object is not only to impart 
ethical instruction'* by extolling and 

Its Ktiopo imhcHted illustrating the virtues of men, but 

by the author tiitiiHell. 

also to entertain by clev(‘r and amus- 
ing stories; and this is set forth at the beginning of the 


' The says 

®it^l f 1 pp. l-27h. It is very remarkable that this book has 

been published by the Bat'igabasl Cress (B. S. 1301) as a work by 
Mrtyuhjay BidyjXhtiikur. I am not aware of the o.visteiice of any 
such work by Mrtyufijay nor does Roebuck, Bucluinau, or Lotijr 

ineritioii it The Bahjjfubasl reprint, however, is not very accurate. 

Of Haraprasrui Kay’s life, little seems to be known. Long {Return of 
ihe Nnott'H ntui ^Vritivg^, rtf., 185.5) speaks of him ns “ Haraprasad Ray 
of Kanehrapara. ” Tlie copy in the British Museum Library 
(Blunihardt, Ctitaloyur^ p. 113) of the tirst edition boars the same 
title-page, date and plaee of public.’ition as w^o have quoted above ; 
but there is also another editmn in the same Library reprinted at 
iionilon in 1820. And a third revised edition, Calcutta, possibly 
of 1800. Also ill the Catalogue of the Library of the Hon. Enat 
India Company, 1845, p. 195, and in the Catalogue of the Library 

of the Kaf^t College I the name of tho author is not stated in 

these Catalogues. An edition dated Calcutta 1818 is entered in the 
Catalogue of the Library of'Jhe Eaut India College^ 1843. There are two 
editions (apjmrentty of 1834 and 1853 respectively though the title- 
]>ape is wanting) in the Libnu'y of tho SAhitya Parisat. 

* Although there art* atories in this work which w^ould have 
better been expurgated. 

2 As a book of fable, this work seems to have been very popular. 
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work filfiRP§ 

'5rtwf*fjrfr^ f^5rpif% srtcJj ^ <iil m 1 <4?? 

<11^ <2lt«(^ UN >1^ 

^■{51^1 C^«(T5CTt«nF CT (£1^ JpF®! ^(.-^ 'S‘1 f^' 

'Bipjt^ ?rf5^ <£i^ 51^ ^ '5r<n 'SW9 m--: I 

CT 5lc^^ 5|'«R;‘It§5 ’tft^t?! Tf^l <£|^? 

(71 -511?^ 5F'^ C^rtr^FiT JIlirf?(SI1 ^ 

^5iii ’Ri I’ 

The framework of tlio story is this ; Once upon a time 
a certain kin^ anxious to marry liis beautiful dauo:hter 
consulted a certain sa^e on the subject. 
The framework oi advised him to marry his 

daughter to a man. Asked what 

t.lu* characteristics of a real man are the sage begins 
enumerating and illustrating the various virtues of a real 
man and the object of manhood. The book is com])arable 
in many respects to Mrtyunjay’s Bafris Simhasan or 
Pradod/i-vJunidn ka and although not equally learned or 
affected, the style shows the same 

Ur l.u»fj:»iagn and style. sanscritisation and holders 

almost on the pedantic. By taste and inclination, Hara- 
juasad seems to belong to the same orthodox school as 
Mrtyuftjay. It is hardi}' necessary to illustrate his style 
at a great length, and the following short (juotation picked 
out from the more easy ])ortions will be found suflicient 
to enable the reader to form his own judgment: — 


Dr. Vales gives 16 stories from it the second volume of his Introduction 
and Haughton gives 4. 

' pp. 3 . 4 . 

29 
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5PtrtliI ^rsR’tiT CT ctI 
^ ^ ( 71^ CT C»l Wl 

^«rt3?iT‘i <a^i 

fjrf^srl JTtCT ^rtsRlt <*111^ ft^f- 

%SJ 'srai^ « '®Rt«t <2tfef^ 

^t?t?rW!T ^B?fJt^ '5(t^ TfJJ ^ 51C«(T "51*151 

(7rtWnTfe?tC^ "51^ 5(3 Iftil 5Fr?R l (7I C^'f’F "sm (TlfF "^^1- 

ftre^ ^[jt^ ^?t« '5rt*ra‘2f^3? c^Pt^i »itc?r ^d "sf^^a^ 

"51*151 C*lt5F 513F5I ^sfbs^r 5IC«fI 5tS(tSt ’tf'T® "®lt*ra 5t^- 

^«tTt51 "$?ttJ3^?liC’t «tlt"$ (TIC^^F "5rt«l®- 

Illustrative extract ^ ^ 

from tlio fltf)ry of tho W?lt^t^1 

indolout men. ^ ^ 

#r{ i£i^x c^t^ '^iv»cr|i^ 

atJPl^ ^ 5t1 C’F^ "5tf til f^srt^ ?fC*l "Sltf*! 

5Ffiii "5fw?F c*rdit c*Tt^ "5i*n:5i^w?f "sritl 

*it« C5i«rtt5i f^5l '5f*ii;5i?rftfc’tii 5tf^ <irtfVq ct c^v 

5ifsrt5i 5T3 fc?i^ ^<t5F?i ^ <a^t ?«r c«ff<t?il 

CVpl C5f«tTW 511 I <101 ^C5ROT^ ^«t C«ff^ 

"5rt*ra <2tvt*t ^finrl C5i«tti5i c»1^5i<it^i ■st?*! 

Sltf^ 1 fsiWtfM 5 I?pot 1 'Bi»iJHt*l'tl?$ "'IW’F 5^1 ^ 

*t?rt5K ^fit*i (71 vttt "5i*it5nig^^ "si-spsi «tt^- 

OR "BtsiiJ "SR!) -Big c*n’F'S ’F’tfe ^?l 

vf?rr5Cf (71 "sifTfiicinT "si^ia^ C5^*i "srt^t^fwc^^^ 

cirmrs^ <51^? R 5^ '5rf3f?ri <2r$JTlf1 

'BR5<a’^ JPF?1 -BieKJlHWH »tft*Fl 5pfini1 "StSKJnH 

CT ^ "IW v%tt«*l <7ll "Sjft tsmS «ttfV*l ^^=1 
C*!^ ^lE ■rf?'5 ^ 5)^ '5if%»|? (Tff^l 


*UWlh*1. pp, 63-68 
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'SRrfSR ’T'^lUR | <2tF5 

5Tff^ •f?jf ^5rt n?r"^jT 

9itf^?i ^3C5 ^t*ta 

^Ffe^Cf 'SCF '®t^ f’F (?Ft5Tf?»' I 

'sitf^ '5ri5«^ ’Ffif CT 'sifit 9!tf?f5l «rt%^ ; 

V5«R '^^5 (£l«ltcsi -£ISI® *rrf^«F (?ii^ S»t^ 

(.'1 ■f^rf=F?Ti^ ^t^it^OTiT ift?T 'sttfs i 

'5l«l»! ^ ’9^51 ^51 '«:F ^5t*l JI^F^I -Tistwt 

^«t1 <Ffe^ ’TfiT fsp CTt^ «ttf%t<5t ’ff^r ifl I *t*6t'^ 

c^srl '4^ 5tf^ '5fffiJfc?itc^?r ^?i'^^t®Tt’l ■sfiRtl vstFUf- 
'SC?!!:® (Tit Btft <?!tiTF?ictnr 
^?ll ^tf^C^lJ! I f^curpl- 

CSt^ ’It^ 5Fr?(C5ii? ®tFt?I '*!< 'ilt OT® 

?tf® ^5IC?Rf^C?t^ 5tf® (nt?S’1 '®f®l^ C’ltC’F?!- 

ffc?t?f ?r?(t^ Mf® ®5Tf®c!Tc^ 'SIS stf® JTtt I »tc^ (nt 

f=ic?iff^t ’i?FC5?rl '5i«icJi?rf(f5(c'F ^ ^tc® «rfJ! ’Fftc® 

S|tf?(C9R I tf® '5(«m«t1 »I5(t^ I 



CHAPTER VIT 


Earliest Bengali Journalism 

It will be seen that almost all the publications of 
the College of Fort William were printed and issued at 
the J^lrirampur Press.* But a pjreater 

Ne^R^mubliBhod <his was accomplished 

by firirAmpur Press, by it and its missionary founders 
1818 ^ 

when in 1818 Dr. Marshman, in 

conjunction witli Dr. Carey, proposed and carried out a 
scheme of publishinp^ a monthly journal and a newspaper 
in Bengali. Such a project had lon^ been })resent in the 
minds of^the Srirampur brethren, for the Press as a means 
of diffusing knowledge \s always an important and useful 
auxiliary t<> an earnest missionary: but stringent restric- 
tions on the Press, especially the vernacular press, had 
made it difficult for them to carry out their noble pur])ose. 

When therefore in February 1818, 

nipdfirjifiw (April 13 j. Marshman proposed the pub! ica- 
Youth* n Magazine. tioii of JJi'f/flarsnit , Carey in his 

anxiety for the safety of the mission, 
consented only on condition that it should be a monthly, 
and should avoid [lolitical discussion ^ The first Bengali 
periodical therefore confined itself purely to instructive 

‘ When on March 21, 1800, an advertisement appeared in the 
official Calcutta Gazette^ announcing that the missionaries had established 
a press at Srirtlnipur, it at once roused Lord Wellesley who, although 
a liberal statoeunan, had fettered the press in British India. But on 
the Hssuranc?e» of Mr. Brown, the Governor-General wrote to the mis- 
sionaries saying that lie was personally favouxable to the movement 
and that such an Oriental press would be invaluable to the College 
of Fort William. 

• is an extract from the minutes of the meeting of the 

Mission regarding the publication of Digdarian : — 

^ “ Feb. 13th, 1818. Mr. Marshman having proposed the publication 

of a periodical work in Bengali to be sold amongst the natives for the 
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literary, scientific, or historical essays of general interest. 
Each article was written both in Bengali and English, 
put opposite to each other, the English version on one 
page on the left and the Bengali on the next page on the 
right.’ The I) if/(! a mm or Mafjazine for intfua Youth, as 
its title-page says in the alternative ( 

^*1 ) was published in 

A[»il 1818® and was thus the first papor of its kind in 
Bengali. An enumeration of the contents of the first 
number would indicate the nature as well as the variety 
of the topics dealt witli. It was essentially int'ant for 
the diffusion of useful knowledge on various subjects and 
!ione of the articles had any great j)retensions for original 
writing, artistic presentation or literary finish. The fir.st 
iiumber contained tin* following articles : — 

(Of the Discovery of America), 

purpose of cxcit ing a spirit of enquiry among thorn, it was roR()lv(3(t 
iha-f thoro was no objoctirm to tlie publication of such a journal, pro 
all political intolligtmce, more ospociallv regarding the Kast, 
be oxcludofl from it and it do t:ot app<’ar in a form likely to alarm 
govmnmcnl. It must therefore la* continod to article's of general infor- 
mation and notice of now discoveries, but a Biiiall })lac(! may bo allotted 
to l(;cal events, with the view of rendering it attractive.” {History 
I'f Scnimpf'i c Mission, vol, ii. p. Ib2.) 

' Prom the Tenth Memoir relative to Siiranipore Translations 
(.luly, 1832 : Appendix) it appears that two editions wore issued, viz., 
(1) bilittgnal, Knglish and Bengali ; (2) in Bengali only. In the volumes 
W£3 have been able to trace, nos. i-xvo’ (from April 1818 to March 1811) 
and from January to April 1820) are bilingual ; wdiilo nos. xv to 
xxvi (from March 1820 to February 1821), it is published only in 
Bengali. We have another edition Nos. i-xii (April 1KI8 to March 
1819) published only in Bengali. So it serms that the two editions were 
issued simultaneously from the very beginning of its i)uhlication. 

* The date given by Uinesli Chandra Hen (History, p. 877) as 
February 1818 is incorrect. See quotation from - Marsh man’s letter 
at p. 233 poste (footnote). The first number with the date April 
1818, may be seen in the Sfthitya Pari§at Library. 
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(Of the Limits of Hindoosthan), (Ot the 

Trade of Hindoosthan), 

(Mr. Sadie r^s Journey in a Balloon from Dublin to Holyhead) 
(Of Mount Vesuvius). It will be seen 
that it was eminently fit to be a Youth's Magazine,'^ 
and the nature of the themes as well as the manner of 
expression was varied and novel enough to make it attrac- 
tive. There were interesting scientific papers on the 
compass, the metals, the steamboat, botany of India, etc., 
histx>rical accounts of ancient and modern nations, sketches, 
narratives of travel, notices of England and other countries, 
and a few (’ssays on th(» eomnuTce and productions of 
India, all treated in a popular and easy way. The follow- 
ing selection will serve for a specimen : — 

C«tfr5 

s 'sra^ "sif 

5i«i 'sfcjnp ciw ^tctronr 

'5f'8t«» 5S9tC5 ft?! 'SIW’P C’lt^ 

cgifR ^ 

C^fnt^U ^tStCiT 

121^ ^t^ROTiT C^R %*fni Jfl. (Tit 5f®^Cl?r 

ncil >I^g C»It«F St55’1t«l ■« Jttti ■?tR ’tf^l 
'« >i^9i fs-iftn 

fsutrs <ti ^*1, ^ aiftm 

(RR fl»!, ^ <8 (arrnfRI *R*1 f5 nit?! 
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•(fit® C^Pl'Sj ^ 

®^w? 5(tcJi '5r%5 <ii^ ®(itspp 
; ®t^?r s>Bi, M ’y^fir-F ^srtsstf^ 

^%i, ®tt?f RCir® ^iT’t^ #1 i 

(71 ffi( 'STf®»f5 Ihr (3lt ff 5( <1? (7f^ fll5 ft-i, ®tFll® 

c^tr^wfw RCST-F ®T^ ff c’l’^tw 

« vSThr <3® %F 'BTf^ 

«f4( ^i:® *11^, ®«R ^ c’f'i (?r Jf?»f5ftt5^ 

iTa ’T5?r »tfl^ 'S '® 'S J(® 

C!!t%^« »RRt Rf®»l(35, S’ta ; ®tFt^^c® 

C^tfCSMOT^ (iisr^ ®5 a (7FF ®tFt^ (il^tC^'S S(1. 

ft f^f»S^ ®C’1 

RfirF^ liift ^UT ®® 

*fCf ftf, C^fF^® ^ % *1%^ «ttf’F»r, ^ 

fTffc^ ^*1® 's f<(s^ 'srftf® ftifttn. ®t?tf 

■«if®' 2 tfr!:f «rt®t1 c«f<(l c^t^i. F'swf 

5F^<Ffif^ CS^ 'S ftfe^ltsj f ftf 

"Uf 5Tf^, ®t3?tf1 <a5FfftC^ (71 sjft f%S RUT 

CRR«ltCT ®tFtWl C«f«l1 C^t®! wl « am C’R 5I1. 

R?it®Tf'2G^ 3T^?rf%i. f^ffirc® RCR, 

Tp>I?I »rar '8 RS JffUFf®! ^(tS’lff- ^‘l«»S» ftw 

WUFf®! JTI, <fl?T ^ i Ho jJtt^^g ^ 

wi RfR*! s(i ^tr®^ 

<£it R^rff^ fjc? C«ltCRf Of® SR F5 JCf^. 

4^T RWR fRC^ltCRiTl RURUttinT Cf^^siRlfliT fWftf ffn 
Sf^ f<J(W ftfl TffJJl Rtfs?.* 


Digdarian, April 1820, pp. 167-173; the EngUih translation is omitted. 
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This useful paper, however, lasted only for ‘ three 

years (1 818-1821 ; but it became very popular and 

successful for a new venture, and its success emboldened 

the missionaries to launch upon the more perilous task of 

starting:: a newspaper in Bengali. A quarter or more of 

a century's intolerance on the part of 
Samachar darpan or i i i i 

the Mirror of News. government had made the 

1818 ^^aturday, missionaries diffident; but their 

eagerness to open a new avenue to 

the thouj'hts of the nation made them overcome all 

scrupules, more specially because the Bengal Gazette 

(1810-1818)“ the only paper in Bengali hitherto 

published, was now dead, and its place required to be 

tilled up. Nothing could keep back 

History ofitH piibli- indefatiixable missionaries but 

ration. 

they took every precaution against 
imperilling the safety of their mission. Consequently, 
before the actual publication of the pajier, they issued pros- 
]»cctus and advertisements in the local j>apers about the 
pro])ose<l journal so t hat objections, if any, from official 
and other quarhus would be taken beforehand. Then on the 
tnitical night before the publication, the first j)roof of 
the first number was laid before the assembled brother- 
hood at their weekly meeting on Friday evening. Dr. 
Carey, whom long experience had taught to be more 
cautious meutioiied bis fears about tlio Afission, but he 

‘ 1 have brt-n jiblo to truce the following nunibtrs (in tho Sahitya 
Pari^at Librur) ) ; April 1S18 to March 19H>, nos. i-xii ; January 1820 
to April 1820, non. xiii xvi ; May 1820 to February 1821, NOS. xvii to 
xxvi. It ficcins only 2(5 mnuliera were pnblipbrd. The Catalogue ef E. I. 

Lihrurg (1845) (p. 267) enters Digdarian only for April 
1818 to February 1821. 

• Long «ays {Heluro *>/ Namen and WritinyHf etc.) that the Bengal 
Oo&eile was pnblish(‘d for a year But \jnfortunatcly file of this 
l)aper is not available any where. 
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^ to its piblioatioja when Marshman promiaed to 

semd a copy with aa analysis of its contents in Eoglisbi 
to Qovernaient, and to stop the enterprise if it should 
be officially disapproved.^ Lord fihetings was fighting 

— «r— ' — ■ 

* Long {^Catalogue) calls the paper Berampore Darpa n and in the xliith 
vol. of the CakutH Review (1850) in the article on Bengali Literature 
he calls it the Dairpan of Berampore, Of oonise this inight bean 
abbreviated way of speaking, bat aocnrately put it must bear ^the 
name of BamSichar Darpan, The narrative of the publioatiou of 
oigdarian as well as of this paper is thus given by J. C. Marshman : 

“It appeared (in 1818) that the time was 

History of its ripe for a native newspaper, and I offered the 
publication as given missionaries to undertake the publication of 
tnan'lr^^*^ Marsh- jealousy which the Government had 

% alvraye manifested of the periodical press 

appeared, however, to present serious obstacle. The English journals 
in Calcutta were undar the strictest snrveillanee and many a column 
appeared resplendent with the stars which were substituted at the last 
moment for tl^e editorial remarks and through which the censor had ^ 
drawn his fatal pen. In this state of things it was difficult to suppose 
that a native paper would be tolerated for a moment. It was resolved* 
therefore to feel the official pulse by starting a monthly magazine in the 
first instance, and the Digdarehan appeared in April 1818. It was composed 
of historical and other notices, likely from their novelty to excite the 
attention of the natives and to sharpen their onriosity. In the last 
page, in a smaller type, some few items of political intelligence were 
inserted. Two numbers were published, and copies were sent to the 
principal members of Government (including the Censor) and the fact 
of the publication was widely oironlated by advertisement in all 
the English papers of Calcntta, As no objection appeared to be 
taken to the publication of the magazine by the oeihsor, thoagh it 
contained news, it was resolved at once to launch the weekly paper, ' 
and call it by the name given to the earliest English news-letter, tlb 
Mirror of News or Bamachar Darpan, But Dr. Carey, who had been 
labouring fifteen yean in India during the period when the opposi- 
tton to missionary efforts and enlightenment of the natives was in 
fall vigonr, was nnfavourable to the pnblioation of the Joarnal because 
he fear^ it would pve nmbrage in oifieial circles fmd weaken the 
good understanding wb^ had been gradually gronrlng up between^ 
the minibtiari^ and the govaranient. He stfennot^y advised that 
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list 

the Pindaris, and nothint^ was said by his (?ouneiL 
'On his return, the Govern or- General wrote to the Editor 
^ with his own hand, expressing his | 

ISncouragement ot entire approval of the paper and | 

(Government. . * m j 

declaring that the effect of such a ^ 
paper must be extensively and importantly useful/’ He 
even induced his Council to allow it to circulate by post 
at one-fourth the then heavy rate^ thus giving a fresh 
impetus to the native newspaper press. It became popular 


the idea of it should be dropped^ but he was over>ruled by his two 
oolleagueSf Dr. Marshman and Dr. Ward. When the prospectus was 
brtinght up for final oxainination at the weekly meeting of the mis- 
sionaries the evening before the day of publication, he renewed his 
objection to the undertaking on the grounds he had stated. Dr. Marsh- 
man then offered to proceed to Calcutta the next morning and 
submit the 6rst number of the new Gosette, together with a rough 
I tmnslation of the articles, to Mr. Bdmot«tone, then Vice-President, 
and to the Chief Secretary (John Adam), and he promised that it 
should be discontinued if they raised any objection to it. To hi* 
great delight he found both of them favourable to the undertaking. 
At the same time he transmitted a copy of the paper to Lord Hastings, 
then in the North Western Provinces, and was happy to receive a 
reply in his own hand highly commending the project of endeavouring 
to excite and gratify a spirit of enquiry in the native mind by means of 
a newspaper. And thus the journal was established. A copy of H 
was sent with a subscription -book to all the great baboos in Calcutta, 
and the first name entered on the list was that of Dwarkanath 
Tagore. On the retnm of Lord Hastings to the Presi- 
dency, he endeavoured to encourage the undertaking by allowing the 
Journal to circulate through the country at one-fourth the usual charge 
Of postage which at that time was extravagantly high” {Extract 
of a Letter from J. C. Marshman to Dr. George Smith published in the 
)atter*s Ihvclve Indian Btafesmen, 1896, pp« 290-88. The same account 
V is to be found in J. C. Marshman, Life and Times of Carey^ etc,, voL ii, 
p. 161 se^.). Also see Cal. Hev. 1907, vol. oxxiv, p. 89L98. 

» For the postage-cates, see Seton*K!arr, op, cit, vol. iv, (1808), 
p. fit, etc. Government alto encouraged tMV paper by subsoribing to 
g httiidfed copies during 1820*1828. ^ 
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at once, and as it avoided all religions controversy in ih^ 
earlier issues, it was welcomed even by the most ortbodoxi 
among the Hindus. The name of Dv5rab8n§th ThSkur 
headed the list of subscribers, and its long life of 3S 
years, in spite of later oppositions and vici^^situdes, till 
1851 sufficiently indicates its j>owcr, efficiency and 
popularity as the leading and for some time the only paper 
of the day. To the Darpan, it is 

Its power, efficiency said, '‘the educated natives looked as 
and popularity. ' 

the means of bringing the oppression 
of their own countrymen to the knowledge of the public 
and the authorities. Government too found it useful for 
contradicting rumours and promoting contentment, if not 
loyalty.'^ * 

The first number of the Samachar Darpan was pub- 
lished on Saturday, May 23. 1818 


* Smith, op, cit,, p. 204. 

* The earlier iilea of the paper had long become very scarce and 
this fact has given rise to various erroneous views about the date 
of its first publication. A file of this paper from its origin (May 
28, 1818 to July 14, 1821) will bo found in the Library of the 
SAhitya Pari^at. Even Marshman himself, in his two boohs {History of 
Serampore Mission, vol ii, p. 163, and History of Bengal^ 1869, p, 261) 
gave the dates erroneously as May 31, Sunday, 1818, and May 29, 
Friday, 1818 respectively. Dinesh Chandra Sen, in following Marshman, 
has fallen into the same error in his History. Long (Descriptive Cota- 
loguif 1856, p. 66) gives August 23, Friday, 1818. The most obvious 
mistake is that made by RajuArSyani Basu who in his discourse on 
Bengali Language and Literature dates the paper from 1816, and the 
CatciUt4i Christian Observer (Feb., 1840) is equally mistaken in taking 
1819 as the date of the first publication of this paper. 1 have been 
able to get access to the following files of the paper (a) from May 23, 
1818 to July 14, 1821 (Bahitya Parisat Library) (b) from 1831 to 1887 
(Imperial Library, Calcutta) (c) From 1861 to 1862 (Bengal Asiatic 
Society’s Library), 1 lM|ve given an account of these files in an article 
in the $Shit^ Patimat PatnkS, vol. 24, pp, 149-170. 
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•ad from the seventh number it bore on its front the 
following motto 

jpTtstw «Mt*t II 

Marshmaa telle us that the paper was so baptired 

because the name (Mirror of News) was associated 

with the earliest English news- 

regi^‘^“the“ fim letter.* But its claim to be 

l^ngali newspaper; regarded as the earliest Bengali 
that credit belongs to ® r. " . 

the Bengal Gazette newspaper 18 not, inspite of current 

dhi^Bhat^M^a.** and popular opinion,* justifiable, 

for the first Bengali newspaper was 

not the Samachat Barpan but the Bengal Gazette. The 

latter journal, now scarce, was published for the first 

time in 1816 by one GaiigSdhar^ BhattScbSrya of whom 

little, however, is known. This paper lasted for two 

^ years, having been extinguished in 1818.^ But though 

not the first newspaper in Bengali, Samachar Darpax^ 

practically laid the foundation of vernacular journalism 

in Bengali by directing the attention and energy of the 

Bengali people to a neglected literary field which now 

* See extract from G. Smith, Twelve English Stateemen^ quoted 
at p. 288 foot-note 

* It hat been bo called by many an eminent writer, e.g.^ J. 0. 
Itarthman, History of Serampore Uieeion^ rol ii,|p. 163, and Hietory of 
Bengal^ p. 261 ; Long, Cat. Bev., 1850, rot xiii, p. 146 (but not in the 
Catalogue where he has corrected the miatake) ; Friend of India, 
Sept. 19, 1860 { Smith, Life of Carey, p. 204 ; Dineah Ch. Sen, Hietory of 
Bengali Language and Literature (1911), p. 877 ; etc, 

* He maat not kowerer be confounded with Gaftgakitor Bhat^hSrya. 

* li 0 og*e Httcrijifive Catalogue, alao hia Betum, etc, already cited ; 

Bat in the Bdam, etc., it ia aaid to haye continued for one year only. 
Bui aee Parigat PatrUtS, rot r, pp, 248*260 ; Cat Rev. 1907, 

p. 198. We team from E8Jii8iiya& Basu (BaiigStd BhSfS 0 BEhitya 
Bigayadi Bakf^ p. 80) that Gidkgidhar waa welLloiowii as the pub- 
tiaber qf iUustrated editkms of etc. 
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so mttofa engager their activity and affords sc many 
opportunities for benefiting the country. 

Although conducted chiefly by the missionaries, it 
was never wholly a missionary paper. Correspondence 
from various parts of the couniiy— for it had 
a very large circulation over 360 stations in the country- 
useful articles on scientific, political^ 
Nature of its articles. historical and geographical topics/ 
adorned its eagerly read pages. 
It recorded all the interesting contemporary incidents, 
{.)oIitical and administrative, and we have short articles on 
the fight with the Pindaris, on the conflict with Holkar, 
Sindhia and other Indian powers, on the last stage in the 
war between England and France (including many refer- 
ences to Napoleon Bonaparte), an account of the Mogul 
Emperor and of Raja Ranjit Sing and essays on other 
interesting topics. Besides these, there were descriptions, 
reviews and advertisements of new publications, educational 
news (like the proceedings of the School Book Society and 
the School Society and the establishment of a college at 
iSrlrampur), various social topics (like the description 
of ^5rSddha ceremony of Gopimohan Xhakur), market 
reports, reports on stocks and shares and on exports and 
imports, civil appointments, programmes of the 
Governor-General’s tour, commercial and shipping 

intelligence, sensational news (burning fatalities, 
theft, dacoity, murder, earthquake, storm, rath- 

jitrS ceremony at MShes) and references to the filthy 
condition of Oalcutta roads and other local complaints. 
Although chiefly a newspaper, it published from time to 

’ For a short list of these articles, See Bahitym pari^Kat PatrihOf 
already died, vol. ▼, p. 267. Also my papet in rol.. xxiii of the same. 
For a note on Sarly Christlati PeHodicahi, see Appendix IT at the 
end of this yolnme. 
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time various useful articles, short moral tales and 
humorous sketches. Religious controversy was introduced 
later on and through this it came into collision with Rfim 
Mohan BAy and his party who started the Sarhbad 

Kanmudl within a year (1819) as well 
Ite scope and object, gg ^jtjj orthodox papers like Saihbad 

Timira Nasak. The ecoi>e and object of SamacAar Darpan 
was thus set forth at the outset : — 

TOW ^ <4^ -fig 

[<swt]n 

JITO <2tTOJ '2WM ^ CT ’JITOF [»w]t*ni 

^ [Ttg*!] gfif (71 *It*l ^ ft*I1 [#5] (BW 

gtfFtCTl ^*tTOf [#5] ^ 

»prtFtCT[g * 1:5 ft[*ii] f’ltitni 1 [^g] silFf >igi5tg 

g’fii— 

[<al 5i>rt5tcg^r *tar atf^ >i«tcg ffil 

iijgwg or«ti1 I 

[> <fl'5OTM]g flW « TOI'5^ [ ]g '8 g'Ngf^«(T[wg- 
cn] I— 

[? ^%I5 ^ »rlcifg 
[«W1»i I 

[« ^ [am (Ti eg 

JWIFti [^1^ <m] CTWw JTHi [>igt5tg] 1 
[8 gtl^wttrlg ^ ^*1 1 

t (Titcfim m « « All arjfe fapn 1 

— _ — 

Tbit wiii Digdtrlsm. 
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^ CT ^ ^ist #ttaE C»I^ 

<358^ 8lt*r< 

ttjt’« '■ft^ c**^ ’W»I *1^ CT%^!TftU « =T»J 
om r*itJ» I 

1 («^ «t?p5^ -atn^ tf^r»t « %l « c«Tt¥ 
« *1^ I 

4^ jprretm *far 'S»^ stt^r^tw >!^ c<r«8l 

’fftw 'SWf ^ -stf^ JttCT OT^ ^ I 'St’W ^ JT^tHUr 

jmrsic^nf *fir f^t?t*Ji cir«?i ^ I ^t>Hi 

^t*R UlirPTrtciTf ft*tt<ftsrtc^' tfirflc*! «rf^ 
’ttiH I 

Space forbids as to make quotations from the lonpt^r 
articles but we select here a few short specimens relating to 
a variety of topics. 

I 

(.m? cm cffJpfl 8 mt5t^ '*iitf5nrtcf 
ww c*!t»i c^ piK*f 

ceil 4firc^ (?r cmtnf^iTOT? fwtr® f^fsife*R 
f^mrs 

fiw ^Ff?nrrfi?i ^winrw ♦ffN^ *i5»#r?r 

^ cmmfwronr fmtrs ?rrf<raicf c^ ^^fnrl 
<vs ?tf <ttfml arffe^ *ftfir vi cirf^tra •rtti" 

( «rRpnft, I c*fN, 1 

flWW I 

«tgcm <t» nmfe g c^ m»t >itc^rmi '■itci^ 

^wpitsi ▼fiRittf** CT ^ipw 

Wt^l ’■ttWE '®WC5 C^tsj af^ *f%»I ^rt?l *ffB11 'VSTV 

«:4f c^t^f «c*ri <?! 
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w snnfW fvf¥< ^ ^ 

CT, 'ivn* I I 

“C^TTSTO I 

CT irf^f ^f5 ift«(t5?t*i Jifwtc^nr <3^ %wt^ 's 

33«»CTtf*( ^ %? ?rmr^s( ?rnf <2t^ w 

5^C»R 'HVs '»rf*PTtTOr^ SIPS^ 

^fic»Ri '««»nn <?i <?i^ wtc« «fT^f T>^ 

fSwnt >4i^t «tm «ffe CT «itt5 ^!rw^« 

ftm ^ I ^ ’W’nri *rl wfin\ 

(?F^ Tt’CT’t fggw8 ^C5i^ ^ 

<s(^K igf^»R7<Rr f%tg ^ ctI w? cgm 

«it*Rm<n[ *rat?{^fi[ gm *r5i cm « 'swr ?nii 
cm '« 'itJOgi CTfm n^sttprtor ^ ’tt^can i” ( ct, 

I I 

c»it»if«5i I 

bb i»tt^ c»rf»rftShr 

f»if»i»i mg? >Sf wfrffl&l ?pfgf *( pfiii^ I 

^ <?rt»ifi?tg '^*rtr« cntc^ ^ g awg aj^rs ^CT5« 
« gw»it *iiisnt»itr5 Tm^m i 'states »wtg>OTr 
»rtofg cTpnt^ »tto?g irsi mw orptftftig grow 
▼riM mgf gmtf gi^wirst i v^vm 

■« %? fgawiW ^gt^CT ^fiw fgwt»wtonr 

*)p %?5 giggw gr^t*nlg -if f^rstr 

«ti ♦ i t ^gic ^ mg? gt\ ^gm ilf^re ^ CTtgftfiW 
’«w:*i1^ g^iRifcg mg? cgN% ▼frt o?tc»pi SlF^ (?k^ 
gtig ’rtegg « gffit m^m gF^tiw gi»«w <Sr cg pi i^i 
'wwtl t* ( g>« ^tligg, bw i 

>ggg ,) « 
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I 

§1^ W»f?i cvf?r («tc) ?tc»»Rai? 

srtw ^ ’»'fini1 

(TTfv ft*il 

wrfcf sm >it«fi f^Tl ^?tt5 -ii^W^T ’FWCTrs 

<jsi^t. -spi^c® 5?t>i ^ I 'srtfepftn ^1 irt*rt^ 

viym ws?ii ^rr^?p -h^f ^ ^ frw r 

( I *^c*t ) I 


^'5*1 I 

<11^ JWCT c<n:"f?r ’rrfKt? atwr <r^t«firsf ?r fswft 

^ 'srt*!^ nt^^csR I 

f’W ’T'W^ >« *tc«rt*t^ TfzJi I ^ «^5T^ 

«f^t«(T'F C3i't«l<a5^ CT C5ti|'m ^t«prt? 

^tRtw or^ ?l?T?[ wt#r ^ •a’f's 

'«rtJ[tir *iritNc^i ^51 tsfSral %#f»i ^ 

’ffw’l CT ?fir (?t ■« M >rtft^ 

^WI ^ttf ^ 5T’t»'C^ ’1TJ!t^C»l^ I 

«r#fw ^ I” ( ^>c*i ‘sfem, I 


With regard to the subsequent history of the paper, 
we do not get any complete information. Long states 
that its existence was limited to 
ril years from the date of publica- 


U.« subseqjuent history. 


tion* ; in other words, it ceased to exist in 1 83^. 
Mahendran&th BidySnidhi, in an article in the 8ahtlya 
Parinat Pairika^ states that it continued till 1851. Hut 
both these views are not correct. From the files of the 
paper in the Calcutta Imperial Library (from 1831 to 


* Long, Retvm «/ Kamet and WriUnga, etc.^ ]855, p. 146. 

• Vol. T (1806), p. 260. 

31 
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' 1837) and in the Bengal Asiatic Society Library (from 
May 8, 1851 to April *24, 1852), we get clear evidence of its 

/ existence till April 24, 1 852 and of the fact that there was no 
breach in its publication from 1831 to 1837. We also 
gather from an article in the Calcutta Christian Observer 
(1840) ‘ that it did not cease even till 1840.. In Decem- 
ber 25, 1841 the Samachar Uarpan disappeared for some 
time but it was re- born again in 1851 : because on the 
file of May 3, 1851 we find the numbering of the new 
series at “vol I. no. 1.” ( ^ I ^ ). On the first 

page also of this new series we get this editorial note 

^ 

15 ^ 

5lt^ 'S CW ^ ^ 5fffe5l?t I" 

:> I C^, I ) I 

From 1831 to 1837, the paper was bilingual, being 

written both in Bengali and English in parallel 

, . ^ , columns. After its resurrection 

Its hilmgaarstage. 

in 1851 it continued bilingual.* 
But there is no evidence to indicate from what precise 


' BV'bruary 1840, pp. 66-66. 

• This is oonhrmed by the entry in the Appendix to the Tenth 
Memoir published from Srirampur (dated July 4, 1832) where the 
paper is described as written in *' Bengali and English, in paralk»l 
columns ** and published every Wednesday and Saturday tiiomiDg.i We 
are told in the above article in the Patrikd (vol. v., p. 255) that the 
l^lingual state began in 1829. This is quite probable, though no 
evidence is mentioned to support the view. It is also probable es 
stated»Uiefe that for a time, Persian found a place in it* 
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date it first became bilingaal. From the above article 
in the ChriHian Observer we learn that it was written 
in English and in Bengali even till 1840. It would 
seem therefore that it continued in this state till its 
cessation in 1841. 

As to whether the paper had an unbroken existence 
from 1818 to 1831, we can determine this from indirect 
evidence. On every issue of 1831 and 1832, we have the 
numbering as volumes xiii and xiv respectively. Its first 
publication was in 1818, so that till 1831 we naturally 
expect 13 volumes to have been published, assuming its 
continued existence till that date : and this is confirmed 
by the numbering quoted. From this the conclusion is 
inevitable that from 1818 to 1831 (or rather to 1840) it 
had a continuous existence, although unfortunately we have 
got no file preserved from 1821 to 1831. 

In 1831 it was published on every Saturday, as 
the head-note ‘^Serampore. Published every Saturday 
morning ’indicates. From 1818 to 1831, therefore, it was 
a weekly paper published every Saturday morning. From 
1832, it became bi-weekly, as the head-note on the files of 
that year show— Published every Wednesday and Satur- 
day morning.’* But from November 15, 1832 it became 
Saturday weekly again asnd probably continued so till 
April 24, 1837. After 1851, it was stiir a weekly 

paper. 

In 1818, its editor was J. C. Marshman and he probably | 
continued in that office till 1834 ; for in the issue of 
November 15, 1834 we find this remark 

^ 

'SWTS ^t«ii >5^^ 

^ I 'StiFtw 
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^ ^ sroc 'Tlc'tf « 

c^ c>i^ c^ 3?tq 

<r’*rc‘W '"TTwf’rfif «iit *1^ 'sr^ i" 

Prom 1857 Tocvnsend, editor of the Friend of Lidia 
probably conducted this paper for in the file of that year 
(May 3, towards the end of no. 1), we find this entry — 
H^rW’ipr^ »rtC55» l Moreover, 

a correspondent of the paper writes in May 10, 1851 — 

?R<CT‘fe c?ic5ffe 

»Rt5T?nr’f*i <2Wf»f sitf’tsi” I 
This Saf^a Prndlpa was a weekly paper edited by 
Townsend. It was published in 1850* but it did not 
continue for more than a year, having ceased in 1851.* 
Probably after its cessation, Townsend took up the editor- 
ship of Samjchar Darpart.^ 


* Long, Heturn relating to Bengali PuhHcation, 1859, p. xl. 

* Long, Return of Names and Writings^ 1855, p. 141. 

* In the Journal of Bengal Academy of Literature (vol. i., no. 6, Jan. 
6, 1898) it 16 said that BhabAnlcharan Banerji was editor of Sarndchar 
Dirpan for some time. This is very unlikely, considering the facts 
that from 1822 BhabftnT was conducting Sarndchar Chandrikd and 
that there was enongh antagonism of policy and Tiews between 
Vhandrikd and Darpan. 



CHAPrER VIII 


Later Eitropean Writers 


In the |)ublication of the periodicals described in the 
last chapter, it will be seen that the most active part 
was taken by the two Marshmans, 
father and son. The lahoxirs of Dr. 
Joshua Marshman, to whom indeed 
was due the consolidation of the Mission, were too varied 
and wide-spread to be confined ciiiefty to the study and 
encoum^ement of Benj^ali.* His son, John Clark 
Marshman, who was born in Aiij^iist, 1 794, inherited in 
a lar^e measure all his literary 
man.^n94!l877^*^^^^ predilections, his fijreat capacity for 
work as well as his unfia^giug 
philanthropic zeal. From 1812 he bef?an to direct his 
father^s religious undertakings and entered with zeal 
into all the labours of the mission. His reputation as 
a European scholar in Bengali secured for him the 
post of Translator in Bengali to Government, and his 
numerous Bengali works fully maintain this reputation. 
He returned to England in 1852 and died at Redcliffe 
Square, North Kensington, London, July 8, 1877.* 


John Clark Marsh- 
man. 1794-1877. 

philanthropic zeal. 


* Chronologicallj speaking, the European writers of Bengali of 
whom enumeration follows below' do not properly belong to this 
period ; for this period ends at about 1825 and a distinctly new 
movement becjoraes dominant thereafter. The literary labours of the 
missionaries lose their importance and occupy only a subsidiary place 
in that movement after 1826. They are mentioned here in order to 
keep up continuity of treatment, 

*. Per more details, See Annual Regi»ter^ 1877* p. 164 ; TimeB, 
Jvly 10, 1877; Joum. H. A. Boc., 1878, vol. z, Ana. Rep. pp. zz«zii ; 
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J, C. Marshmaa was indeed a versatile and voluminous 
writer^ both in English and Bengali, and it is not 
possible to give here a complete list 
His works works. The following are the 

more important works in Bengali due to him or ascribed 
to him : 

I ^ I I I 

or History of India from the Settlement of the E. I. 
Com])any down to the Conquest of the Pundaris by the 
Marquis of Hastings in 1819. 2 vols. Serampore. 1861. 

(Also translated from English by GopSl Lai Mitra, 
Calcutta. 1840). 

(2) or History of Bengal from the 

Accession of Suraj-ad-Daulah to* the Administration of 
Lord William Bentinek translated from the English of 
J, C. Marshman.' Calcutta. 1848. 

(6) I ^ 

^1^ l I I or Brief 

Survey of History in Bengalee from the Creation to the 
Christian era. Calcutta, 1862. (Also called 

(4) OT'SflTfi? 'srfesw CT « 

<2t^ *rt^ 9|tt 


lUuBtrnUd Icmdon Newi, 1877 ; Law Time9, 1877; DteHtmary of National 
Biography (a good list of bis English works will be found here). Also 
Dwtionarg of British and Amtrican Authors j Qontleman *9 Magazine^ 
1888, pt. ii,p, 816. 

* Also translated by Wenger (2nd Edition, 1869) named 

rprftj 
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I I I or a Translatioi) of J. C. 

Marshman^s Guide to the Civil Law in (he Presidency 
of Fort William containing all the unrepealed regulations, 
acts and circular orders of Government and summary 
reports of the Sudder Courts from 179.‘1 to 1843 in 
2 vols. 1848. (2nd Ed. Serampore 1840).' 

(5) ? 'S or a Treatue on Astronomy 

and Geography translated into Bengalee. ^ 2nd Edition 
Serampore 1819. 

(6) or a Translation of J. C. 
Marshman’s Darogah’s Manual comprising the duties 
of the landholders in connexion with the police. 
Serampore. 1851. 

(7) >9 I 

'stm C’f'i I ’Tfsrrsil i 

I I or Anecdotes of Virtue and Valour 

translated into Bengalee and printed with the English 
and Bengalee Versions on opposite pages in two parts. 
Serampore Press. 1829. 

' A specimen of its legal language is given here. It will be 
seen that the langoage, although persianised is yet more easy and 
natural than the stiif and technical legal diction of the beginning of 
the oentnry : 

wPwrt « ^iq ^rta « 'sr‘of!wtlr « jerWrln «rfRni mio cn 

'ftenl ww 

«?!%« ^ ^ tw irt«i C3rt¥ v»i ’swtt 

*l1nR ^ «l»«1 «W1I TtCT oi^ <8*n 

▼fic® <31^ Ht w t fi il iSTTB |ifC«T®Wr®®st^>rt 

^flnt 4 *W W Piiy< <rt# t n i ( t» w rtfa ^ ^ fiil^xra vcm 

’itnn I voi. H, p. 4.) 

* Pablisbed anonymous!/. ^ 
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(8) C#3Rt?ttJ» f^«l '8 

tsr»rt^ ^FtC^Tif *3:^ or Agri-Horticultural 

transactions by J. Marshman in two volumes. 1832-*i6. 

(9) Abridgement of Carey’s Dictionary. ^ 

It will be noticed from the above enumeration, that 
some of these works hardly put forward any claim to literary 
merit whatsoever, as they are composed 
wonh literary strictly non-literary subjects, while 

the historical treatises, more or less 
closely allied to literature pure or proper, are again mere 
translations or replicas of English originals.® Marshman’s 
style, like that of most of the European writers of Bengali 
enumerated below, possesses hardly any characteristic 
distinction of its own. Indeed there is such a pervading 
uniformity and general sameness of character in the 
writings of these European scholars that it would be 
scarcely necessary to take and comment upon the style 
and peculiarities of each. We shall, on the other hand, 
content ourselves, wherever necessary, by giving specimens 
of their general style in individual eases. The following 
extract from the theme of which dealing 

as it does with historical narrative afEords some scope 
indeed for literary expression, will serve as a specimen of 
Marshman ’s style ; but it will be noticed that it presents 
hardly any distinctive feature at all and is greatly inferior 
to the manner of many of his European colleagues and 
fellow-w'ritt'rs in the same field : — 

* Beo page 152 and footnote thereon. Other works ascribed by 
Long are: (1) .^^sop's Fables translated. (2) Murray’s Grammar in 
Bengali {Betum o/ Names ond Writings^ eic.^ p, 184). 

* These are the volumes which were intended to form a series 

of elementary works on History and Science for the use of Indian 
youths (see Preface to Mack’s Serampore. 1834) 

Botioe^below. 
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*r»iTfirr5 si4t^ ntiarwf s^ffiori 

CT Affair® CT Tfw ^ fim 

S|^ »m3?^ Cff TtCSJ I »rcf ’ItlitH 

fm ’TTtf^’F .>41=^? <4^? ’Ul»t1^ C5t»f ft»I I 

^W'ltOTTOT^f c’P^ c^tt^il 4rc«fi« ta^ C’tt’wtaf 
« *ta»t*f ’W sfjj c ^*i»t 'e 

f»i*ftft ^ bra ff»i I ^Ttf^ 

Jitatff >a^*s c^rfsrfc^’iTO ^•»ra ^1^ 

^twta 'srfjjlts^c^anr ’i^rlw^ps c^smtcai 

^T*R bTra?tf?35SF ^15^5 -sitwi orf^ 

«tt*R bra ’3«r^ ^^trs jpt^n »rtrfm 
4)1311:55 fwat ^ CT ftasrf??! "siWiiuni 'srsta^ 

btcsuafH’ic^f 'stapra ^si =i^t^ 
braira ^*ra «Tanj«t ^fac's "Bitssi fiR»H i <a^ 5^ 
^'^Ssftps %8rracaw f^ift>i'iii5s>»»tt55 's brpua 

4>i3J>ra*t ciff^nri *1^^ ntt^a »r <?i <3Tt»itwiH ft»i 

CT f^w ^ (aVN *1^ cnPF ^ "sif^ cn’i’ttft 

*t#T •Ww ^c«i5i I jma mt![C’nr *t9itw c«r%i 

*ra^c»i^ ^TCsrfprt^ '5t5<a^ ^r»T^ bw 

*141? fi*tc4iiwtinf ft^^c55 «ta«t I •atisc’t ff? 
^41 c«rw « «rwtt ^atc55 ^a^t crr«i«R f4)ntfr ^ « 
ifeM '•TWfl ^'«(tC5 ^Uftwra '« C»ItC4F1f 

*tfiia^ 1 ?^ I -(Vol. I, p. 131) » 


' See alsOf for an account of the same battle, the author’s 

Wenger)^ pp. 108-166. It is mteresting to compare these 
accounts with that given by Rnjlb-lochan in hte Ktfifm Chandra Rayer 
Charitra, 

/ 


ii 
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WilUam Ward. 
1760.1823. 


The next name* that we take up is Ward^s biit we can 
dismiss it with a few words, as it is not one of any 
primary importance to' Bengali litera- 
ture. Ward’s services as a printer to 
the Srlrampur Press cannot indeed 
%e exaggerated but liis direct connexion with Bengali 
literature was of the slightest kind. Possibly he could 
not even speak Bengali so fluently as his colleagues did^ 
and the only work which he wrote in Bengali — not 
remarkable either for its form or for its matter — was^ 
or . Memoir of Pitamber Sing, a native 

Christian.^ 

William Carey’s son, Felix Carey, however, contribut- 
ed some of the important works to the literature of the 
period. Felix Carey was born in 
October 22, 1J86 and died at SrlrSm- 
pur in November 10, 1822. Within 
this brief space of life, he applied himself successfully 
to the philanthropic and missionary work with which his 
father had been identified and collaborated with him 
in his literary undertakings. He was a medical missionary 
of great skill, a first-iute printer trained by Ward, and a 
scholar in Sanscrit and Pali, Bengali and Burmese, not 
unworthy his father.^ He was not only a coadjutor of 
RSm-kamal Sen* but himself planned (1818) the scheme® 


Felix Carey, 
1786.1822. 


* See p. 106 ante, 

• B. Carey, Memoir ef Carey, p. 424. 

• 4th Bd. Cftlcutt^l843. 

* For more details about his life aud writings, see Marshman, Li/e 
and Timee of Carey, etc. I Bengal Obituary, pp, 240.250; Smith, Life of 
WiUiam Carey (many references); Dictionary of National Biography, 

* Bengal ObitueLry, p. 250. 

• See fWJtttlMI cn? Mw ♦« I 

•}ij>e»ded to F. 0«rey’» I 




^ |jAOit\'’lSUltUl:'KAJN W JfcaXJfitlS < Ml 

of bringiag out an edition of Bengali encyclopoedia. His 
untimely death prevented him from carrying out his design 
to a successful issue but he had the satisfaction of seeing 
the first volume of the series, a treatise on Anatomy^ 
published before he died. His chief works in Bengali are: 
(1) ^ (?f% W or an Abridgement of the His- 

^ tory of England, from the invasion 

of Julius Cu;sar to the death of 
(reorge the Second by Dr. Goldsmith and continued by 
an eminent writer to the Peace of Amiens in the year ISOit, 
translated into Bengalee by Felix Carey. Seram pore. 1820 ; 
Republished by the School Book Society. (*2) 

or the Pilgrim’s Progress translated into 
Bengalee by F. Carey. 2 Parts. Serampore. 1821-22. 
Edition by J. D. Pearson, 1884^: by Wenger, 1852. 
(3) 'snn 

«rT^fr i '$^<2r««an5 1 1 

C’Fft ’FfV f^fsnn 

JTt? ^srtsrl '«w? ws i 

I or Vidyahara- 

bulee or Bengalee iJncyclopcedia. Vol. I. Anatomy, 
translated into Bengalee from the 5th edition of Encyclo- 
pa^lia Britannica by F. Carey. Assisted by Sreekanta 
Vidyaiunkar and Shrce Kobichundra Turkasiromoni, 
Pundits. The whole revised by Rev. W. Carey 
D, D. Serampore. Printed at the Mission Press. 1820. 
(Nov* 1). • \ 


* Other works attributed to F. Carey are (i) Translation of 
Hill’s History of India (Smith, Life of William Oaroy^ p. 204 ; Bengal 
Obituary, p. 2.70)^ published by Schi'ol Book Society, (ii) Tran* 
tlation of Coldetnitb^s Ftcar of Walcefield (Thct, of National Biogrnphy), 
(iii) A Work of Land in Bengali (Bengal Obituary, p. 206). Bisvacofa is 
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From a literary point of view, however, none of these 
works is delectable to the general reader and we may 
pass over them without any special comment. But the 
last-named publication has an interest of its own as the 
first vernacular work on a scientific subject written on the 
western lines. It will be hardly within our scope to 
give a detailed analysis of the book 
enumeration of the chief 
heads of subjects dealt with will 

sufficiently explain its scope and object. It is divided 
into three parts each part containing several 

chapters ( ) and each chapter divided into sections 
which are again subdivided into paragraphs or 
articles ( ). The first part deals with Osi^logy 
second part with Comparative Anatomy 

.( ) while the third part traces the 
history and progress of the Science ( 

) and gives a list of the principal Hindu works 
(then known) on “the subject of Anatomy, Medicine 

and Chymistry^^ with the names of their authors and a 
brief aci^ount of their contents. The whole is rounded 
off with a glossary of technical and difficult terms 
( ) which, in certain 
respects, is the most interesting part of the entiie 
treatise. This enormous volume of about 700 pages, 
however, is hardly commendable for its stiff and laboured 
style, bristling as it does with unintelligible technical 

terms and phrases, but it certainly bears testimony to 


undottbtodly incorrect in f^rtnfic 1818 as the date of pablication of 
I*. Oarey*a Anatomy. Dineah Ofaandra Sen (Hintory of Bengali tit,, p, 872) 
erroneously irivea the title of P. Carey's Anatomy as *' Hadarali Vidyi ** 
( ftWt) obviously m^taking the name or cyolopcedia 

of knowledge. This book will also be found in the list of Sohodi 
nook Society's pnbUcation before 182|, 

V 
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t.he compiler’s learning, his careful research, and his 
nniirearied industry. The following will serve as a 
specimen of its harsh and difficult style : — 

J]«l* <8fS(;^ ^ 

'StftI Utl 

^ (p. 161) 1 

^ ?f9|t5WfWW <*11% ^ 

«)5^1 J?tCT 5ffv*rStfwic$ «rt;s%tW!rR«F ill sittJiatfw 
’TifWlraft?^ 'St^ C’FKsfl ^ 

^f?9TC5*l (P- 282) I 

The Glossary, however, though not always accurate 
and expressive yet a praiseworthy attempt, is interesting 
to the student of the language. It covers about 40 pages^^‘ 
of close print and is exhaustive as far as the efforts of 
the compiler could reach, who himself was fully cognisant 
of the difficulties of his task. * 

* For the difficulties of his subject and his style as well as 
the imperfection of bis glossary, the compiler does not forget to 
make an ample apology — 

vta »[W»i f5nritatt» >Rwww56ftt«t ct tlw 

’tteil <51^ f^cn CTuftJi S»r5jw?al 

’new Wf oil vpi »it«l 2^ Ptwrf w 

■sl^CI WtWiaW WteWtfes I WWlI Wft B’lfW >R«1- 

waB»itW ▼«! ftwftwwd att^W CT >R«| 

CW^ >|W.| fW<5 WW JKWI W«CT*miW 

^ w«nwiT ftwi w I wws cw? cw? ftaipw wfiiw wfinmw 
cn >rfc*ni artr w? W cwh aivs ner •wn fw wranww 

▼« W ’sfiroi wfli cn 'siw f^art ^ nw »Wrt »<hrt 
wtiwwt ftCTsw wir^ CTiwuwftww 

I'M ^inii« Wv fww wwittTOi tnmcfn ikw wwCTl’tfii’Www 
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Aniong other European Missionary writers at SrlrStti- 
pur^ the name of Rev. John Mack^ unassuming as 
it is, is interesting to the student 
literary history of the time. 
He was born in March 1'2, 1797, a 
native of Edinburgh, his father having been a writer 
to the signet. He was educated at the Edinburgh Univer- 
sity and distinguished himself at the Baptist College at 
Bristol. On his visit to England during 1819-21 in search 
of funds and men for the proposed Serampore College, Ward 
selected Mack to be a Professor at the College, where the 
latter arrived in November 1821. Mack worked as a 
Professor for 16 years, succeeded Marshman in the charge 
of the College and raised it to be for some time a 
first-rat#|>rivate educational institution in Bengal. Mack 
as highly proficient in Classics, Mathematics and Natural 
Science, and gave the first chemical lectures (in Bengali as 
well as in English) in Calcutta. He also shared the editorial 
management of the Friend of India at iir5mpur from its 
commencement. He died of cholera in April 30, 1845. 

Mack’s only, and in certain respects noteworthy, 
contribution to Bengali consists of a treatise on Chemistry, 
the first of its kind in Bengali, named fwPl 

I JrpF ^ 

or the Principles of Chemistry by 
John Mack translated into Bengalee (Serampore Press. 
1834). It is divided into 2 parts' the first part cover- 
ing about 337 pages, prefaced by 

His Bcientitlc writing. . . . , . . ^ 

an interesting introduction written 


■f- 

^ T^e second pari was never possibly published. 
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in English. It opens with the treatment of 
or chemical forces such as 

etc., and then goes on to deal with or ehemieal 

substances.' Many of the theories and conclusions stated 
here have long been abandoned but they give us, througli 
the medium of Be -gali, a good picture of the state of the 
dimly understood chemical science as it obtained eighty 
vears ago. Even after the lapse of more than half a ceniury 
and with a better understanding and demand of this 
useful science, it is to be regretted that Bengali language 
cannot as yet boast of a single good treatise on Chemistry, 
n<)t to speak of scientific literature in general ; yet this 
missionary, with a scanty vocabulary and imperfect 
command over the language^ ventured with singuli^courage 

* Viz, Oxygen, Chlorine, Bromine, Hydrogen, Nitrogen, Sulphur, 
Phosphorus, Carbon, Boron, Selenium. There is also a section on 
Steam Engine. 

* It is said in the Bengal Obituary (p, 250)t.hat Mack’s work written 
in English was tmnsiated by F. Carey, but this is doubtful. (See also E,C, 
Wenger, Story of Lnllhazar Baptist Church, l9i)S). In this connexion, it 
would be interesting to call attention to the question raised by Mack, which 
is also referred to b}-^ F. Carey but of which there seem to have been 
no satiafactory solution as yet, viz., the question relating to the pioper 
method of compiling a glossary of technical scientific terms in Bengali. 
We will not enter into the vexed question whether we should take 
European terms bodily into our languHge or adapt them to our use by 

Sanscrit substitution or otherwise, but we may 
Glossary of technical be allowed to quote here the opinion of Hack 
as set forth in the Preface to his work and 
leave it to speak for itself “ The names of 
Chemical substances are, in the great majority of instances, perfectly 
new to the Bengali langoage, as they were but few" years ago to all 
languages. The chief difficulty was to determine whether the European 
nomenclature sboul^ be merely put into Bengalee letters, or the 
European terms be entirely translated by Sungskrtt, as bearing much 

the safbe relation to Bengalee as the Greek and Litin do to English. 
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and noble aim to open up a osefol thougfa neglected field 
of knowledge and calture. We cabnot but speak with 
admiration of the work of these early missionary writers in all 
departments of useful knowledge, and we ma,jr be forgiven if 
we dwell rather long on this early Bengali treatise on a 
BeientiSc subject. The object of this publication is thus given 
in the Preface: Mr, Marshman having proposed some 
years ago to publish an original series of elementary works 
on history and science, for the use of youths in India, I 
count it a privileire to be associated with him in the 
undertaking and cheerfully promised to furnish such parts 
of the series as was more intimately connected with my 
own studies. Other engagements have retarded the 
execution of our project, much against our will. He has 
therefore been able to do no more than bring out the first 
part of his Brief Survey of History, and now, at 
length, I am permitted to add to it this first volume 
of the Principles of Chemistry.’’ With the object of 
teaching rudiments of the science to the Indian youth in 
view, Mack thought it best to write his work in Bengali, 
scarcely fit though it was for the expression of scientific 
ideas. “Be it understood,” he says, “the native youths 
of India are those for whom we chiefly labour ; and their 
own tongue is the great instrument by which we hope to 
enlighten them.” The book, chiefly meant to be a text- 
book, for which however its style is diflBcult enough, was 
compiled chiefly from the notes of lectures which the 
writer delivered to his pj^pils in Calcutta and Srtr&mpur. 
It is hardly necessary to speak any thing of its language 


have preferred, therefore, expi'essing the European terma 

in Bengalee character, merely changing the words into the 
{Nmttxes imd terminology, so as decently to incorporate the new 
language.*' For a sketch of John Mack*s life, see Carey, Oriental 
Ohrietian Biogrmphy, voL i., pp. 282^286. Also Bengal Ohitna^, 

\ 
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and manner. We can hardly exfjtet inyUiing hefter 
than what we have already seen — for the theme hare is 
science, the writer an Englishman and the Bengali is the 
Bengali of almost a century ago : yet it mu^t be noted 
that the langnage of this work is mere simple and 
easy certainly than that of Felix Carey or even of some 
of the more abstruse writers of scientific text-books in 
the present day. One or two specimens are selected 
nere : — 

(?i JiTO ^ c*r ct 'sitwl^ fsi'jf® 

55 1%1 CT sfi (?l »1C?C«'8 'SttC’I'N' 

^ I 

■srTcsit^ Jf® c*Ft5i ^ 

c^t5i ^ «rasrr"BF ^ I >£prfiT ’it^r i 

®rt«R ^ i 

'at’Rt ^ctfur C®C^« t®|ns ftc-w f^«3l (violet) 

?iTf«rc«i apCT ^ <2l^c!nr m (Sft^ ct ’tfWc® 

(p. 107, Sec. 

160-lfil) I 

?:>f!S«rtc5nT f^tf^ir i '«raf5rf%l afcspt xw 

’Hi*rffvr ?rt«il cm <21^ 

■stlw •a^r ^fwfr® ^ < 8nat® >aat ^*11® 

«rc»W (p. 177, Sec. 258) | 

^nwim WR « mu c^«f ct c»i 

mm ^ I 5 'SHpm CT CT m m 

cm»t W®P5 «a^i2WW fmw mu (P- 108, 

Sec. 150), 
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Of the other missionaries, who belonged to the Baptist 
Mission and wrote some tracts and text-books, it is not 
necessary to dwell long upon the names of Lawson, 
Robinson, Wenger or Pearce. John 
Lawson (1787-18*25) wrote a treatise 
on Natural History called which was published by 

the School Book Society before 1821.^ 

John Robinson. t- ^ -i-* i j*i. j? 

.lohn llohinson, some time editor oi 
the EvingdUt, translated Robinson Crusoe,^ Banyan’s 
Holy War, and Carey’s Grammar 
^ into Bengali. John AVenger,*"* (1811- 

1880) who was an associate of Dr. Yates and revised 
his Bengali Bible (1 861 ), (‘dited the Upadehaha, compiled 
a Bengali Grammar, translated Marshman’s Ilistoiy,^ 
and wrote or edited a few tracts and school-books. 


John Lawson. 


' It was in six numbers, -f*/;?. : 1, Tlio Lion and the Jackal 
(subsequently published as ) 2. Tho Bear. 3. The 

Elephant, 4. The Rliinoceros and the Hipj)oj»otaTnus. 5. The Tiger. 
6. The Cat. For n sketch of Lawson’s life, 8t30 Carc.y, Orient. Christ. 
Biography, (vol. ii. pp. 41i5-42o.). 

* (i) or the Adventures of Robinson 

Crusoe translated by J. 11. and illustrated with woodcuts, 2nd od. 1885. 

pp. 1-261 («) 

3>tw cjhh*! fg’m'i i ailg gisR Jittgwn 

« ajggtfrs Si?tg*ipra I 

I ( S«‘e<uid Edition, 1859 ) illustrated also by woodcuts, pp. 1-316. 
Also wrote Wll pTO*l or an Account of the 

Ganges Canal, pp. 1-19, 1854 ? This Robinson must not be confounded 
with another Robinson who w.as Government Inspector of Schools 
in Assam and wrote a work on mensuration called ’tflTHt*! 
(or Elements of Land Surveying) in 1850 which was reviewed in 
the Friend of Mia of Sept. 12, 1850 

* See Bookland's Bietionanj o/ Indian Biography. 

* See p. 240 footnote ante. 
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William Hopkins Pearce (1794-1840) who came out to 
India (1817) as an assistant of Ward and subsequentljr 
joined the Calcutta Baptist Printing 
w. H. Pearce. 1794- Establishment, was for several years 
editor of the Christiah OUerver and 
wrote a few school-books ' and Christian tracts. He is 
chiefly remembered now for his interest in edneation and 
his connexion with School Book Society in which be 
succeeded Dr. Yates as secretary. 


But the name of William Yates cannot be passed over 
so lightly. Dr. Yates, son of a shoe-maker and himself 
a village scliool-master for some time, 
William Ytttes. was horii at Loughborough, Dec. 16, 

1792. He entered the Baptist College 
at Bristol wliere he studied the Oriental languages and 


came out to India o.i April 16, 1815 under the patronage 
of the Baptist Missionary Society. He joined Carey at 
Srirlimpnr, studied Sanscrit and Bengali under him and 
helped liim extensively in his literary wOrk. In 1817 
he left Carey and joined the Baptist Society at Calcutta, 


‘ II is works, other things, ure .' — (/) I 

or Geography 

iuterspersed v,ith information historical and miscellaneous for 

the use of schools in 0 parts. Calcutta. 1818. Ed. in 1822 ; also 

18-13. ( /•;) jjTj «[tais ( or the True 

Refuge ; a Christian tract. Calcutta ? 1822 ?. W. H. Pearce must 
not bo confounded with O. Pearce who wrote or edited (1) 

I 1888 (2) ntch’WW or Companion to the 

Bible translated by Uiim Kfi^na Kabiruj and revised by G. Pearce. 
1846. (3) ^31 1 or Foolish Galatians or Inconstancy 

in Faith exposed and Antidote supplied (pp. 1-69), Calcutta 1846 ? 
For more details about W. H. Pearce’s life and writing see Life of 
Pearce by William Yates; Bengal Ohitnartft pp. 221-222: 

Missionary fferald^ 1628; Carey, Orient. Chriet Biography ^ rol. 

“b pp. 1-1 % (a list of his works given at 10). 
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becoming pastor of the English Church at Cireuleij^ Road 
^ in 1829-30. In 1824 he became Secretary of the School 
Book Society and got large opportunities for carrying out 
his educational projects. His educational works received 
considerable encouragement from Government which not 
only subsidised him but offered him a stipend of £1^000 
on condition of his devoting himself to such work — an 
offer which he declined.* He died at sea on July 8, 1845. 
His works in Bengali are numerous but they were all 
published between 1817 and 1827 and consist chiefly of — 

1. The New Testament translated, 1833. Ed. in 1839. 

2. The Holy Bible in Bengali. 1845. pp. 1-1144 (subse- 
quently revised by J. Wenger and C. B. Lewis in 1861 and 
1867). See Appendix II at the end of this volume. 

3. (expurgated edition). 1841. 

4. ♦fifK or Natural Philosophy and History. 
1824. 

or Elements of Natuial Philosophy and Natural 
History in a series of familiar dialogues designed for the 
instruction of Indian youth. Calentta 1825. 2nd Ed. 1834. 
Published by the School Hook Society.* 


^ For more details abont his life and work see James Hobj, Memoir 
of Witliam Yate» (1847); Dictionary of National Biography i Bengal 
Obituary^ pp. 222-225 ; JHcticnary of British and Foreign Authors, 
roU uiiCat. Chr, Ohseri'. 1845; Eclectic Review, vol. iv ; Cal, 
Ret\, vol, X, p. 162 et seq j Catalogue of British and Fmeign Bible 
Society, 1857, p. 332, etc. ; W. H. Carey, Oriental Christian Biography, 
ro). 1. pp. 29, 48 ; India Review, toI. tu, 1843, pp. 740-748, in which 
will he found an excellent likeness of Dr. Tates by Grant. 

* This work, although on a scieaiifio subject, aroids scientific 
technicalities os much as possible and constitutes an eminently 
readable popular exposition of the broad topics of Katnral 
Philosophy and History and is indeed the first of its kind. 
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6. "^nboiuetionHo the Bengalee Language, in two vol- 
umes. 18t0,2nd Ed. by J. Wenger, 1847. Containing"' 
a grammar, a reader and explanatory notes with an ipdex 
(in vol. I) and selections from Bengali literature (in vpL 
Ii;. The author's Prefaoe says that '’'it consists of two 
volumes, the first of which is chiefly of European and the 
second entirely of native composition.'' The first volume con- 
tains a gmmrnar, select reading lessons consisting of simple 
sentences, fables, anecdotes, etc. : while the second contains 
in “ a condensed and corrected form " the best parts of all 
the native (mostly prose) compositions in Bengali. The 
selections are from Tots ItihSs (18 tales), LipimSid 


The style and manner are wore narrative than philosophical or 
scientiSc. The form is that of a dialogue between a teacher and 
his pupil who is carious to acquire an insight into the mysteries 
of the natural phonoineaa. This work is chiefly compiled from 
Martinet’s Catechism of Nature and Baley’a Useful Knowledge. 
The subjects embraced are too many but they are dealt witlii in a 
popular and rather summary way. After giving in the first few 
chapters some account of the mysteries of the Heavens ( 
amfi fiWr ) and the atmosphere ( ft?! '8 

Plow ), the teacher discourses on the earth ( 

8 ) and the human being ( ) and * 

then goes on from the sixth dialogue to the description of thlM^ 
animal and the vegetable kingdoms, concluding with a few 
words on the minerals and on the products of varions countries. 
Here is a specimen both of its science and its style:— f 

Sw 1 ot6i ? 

«»■( cn sn f¥l evtst 

0 \ 5l1 ^ Vt 1 

Pm I irtfiijiFiCT n mwimi Vi c»i fts r 

«»i mprtsi n Vfira «ifirs cw . 

« H Pl » Vi I (2nd .ditioD, f. 14). 
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(9 letters), Batris Simhasan (H Stories), Rlljaball 
(8 extract'^), Raja Krsnachandra Rayer Charitra (8 extracts) 
Furu«-jmilk!^ (10 stories), Jfiyan Cliandrika (9 pieces), 
JnEnarnab (9 extracts), Prabodh-chandrika (4 stories) 
besides extracts fiom Tathyaprakas, Mab^bliSrat^ (story 
of Nala), Hymns of Ram-molion and specimens of the 
periodical literature of the day. 

" (7) OTTf^RifTl or An Easy Intro- 

duction to Astr<niomy for young persons composed by 
James P^erguson P\ R. S. and revised by David Brewster 
LL.D. and translated into Bengalee by William Yates. 
Calcutta School Book Society. 1838.' 

(8) or Vernacular Class Book Reader 
for tlie Government Colleges and Schools translated into 
Bengali. Calcutta Baptist Mission Press. 184'4. 

(9) Translation of Doddridge’s Rise and Progress 
of Religion. Auglo-Bengali. pp. l-‘80(). 1810 (Murdoch, 

‘ Tho Introduction ( ) says 

csritfeft'vfll 1 This work is composed almost 

on the same linos as the author's I From the table 

of contents qnotrd below, the subjects embraced will bo found to 
be pretty extensive ; (i) ’tf® « (pp. 1-16). 
(it) >1^ esm ftff « f5p[i(«| (pp. 17-35). (ill) 'Sim 

« (pp. .36-5+). (ir) ’Itst 

y«Ws _ Jint 

'IWH (pp. 54-68). (.•) « flight 

(pp. 68-83). (l i) fRiirtfs? 

« gram cit5»i (pp. 83-100). (ni) ’jM scam 

« 59 •?<! 3nfC«r?l (pp. 103-118). (riii) CSTWH 

fVR (Pi>. UB-I32) (i>) « 7% « ^^trtHJran 

(pp. 182-139). («) (pp. 139-160). 

* Besides thesei Lon*.t ( Return of Names^ etc, ) mentions 
also a translation of Doddridge's Rise and Progress; and the 
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Of the other Missiotiary Societies, the London Mission 
which came into being a little later, took some part in 
the encouragemi iit of the vernacular 
London Missionary promotion of education through 

that medium. Many of its mission- 
aries, in these early days of text-book writing, com- 
posed numerous educational works of value and 

uscfuliic.<s : but it would bo sufficient for our purpose 
A wc take into consideration the names Robert 
May, J. Harley, J. D. Pearson, and James Keith. The 
first three of these missionaries, however, whose names 
arc linked together like those of the three great iSrTrampur 
brethren, are remembered not so much for their literary 
efforts as in connexion with their numerous flourishing 
vernacular schools established be- 

788*^ 181 s'" tween Kaliia and Chinsurah. In 

July 1S14, Robert May,‘ with a 

income, opened a free vernacular school in 
house at Chinsurah but within a year he 
establishing fifteen more schools with 951 


very narrow 
his dwelling 
succeeded 


m 


Bfinijal Obituary (p. 220) adds Pleasing Tales, Epitome of Aticionfc 
History (also Hobby, op. cil., p. 211), Celebrated Charucters of 
AneicMit History, a translation of Bunyaii’s Pilgrim’s Progress Pt. I, 
and of Baxter’s Call to the Unconverted (Also Murdoch, Cntalogue). 
Besides these, Yates, like many other missionaries mentioned 
hei-e, wrote nnniorous Christian Tracts. He also wrote a Bengalee 
Oraminor^ od, Wenger, Calcutta, 1840. See W. H. Carej^ Oriental 
Chriiftian Biography^ vol. i, p. 44; also India lieview^ vol. vii, 1843 

' See Aaiafic Journal^ v6\, iii, 1817, p. 5rX) ; Bengal Obituary^ 
p. 208;U«Z. Rev vol. 1850, art: *^Bengali Literature and Langtwge*' ; 
Lushington, History, Design and Present State of Benevolent Insti- 
tutions in or near Calcutta, 1824, pp. 145-155 ; Long, Introduction 
to Adam jRejports, pp, 1-6 ; hong's Handbook to the Bengal Missions; 
W. H, Carey, Orient, Christ. Biography, vol’ iii, pp. 294-2#8 For 
John Harley, see W. H. Carey, op. cit, p. 134 et aeq^ 
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scholars and obtained the patronage of Lord Hastings. 
Mr, May however was soon cut off by death bot his 
colleagues Messrs. Harley and Pearson, wlio also belonged 
to the same society, succeeded in keeping up his work by 
the offer of their services. Robert May * compiled in 
1817 an arithmetical table on the native model which 
was popularly known for a long time as May-Ganita. 

Harley supplemented May’s work 

John Harley or by his Ganitania or 

HttHc. (d. 1822). (Chinsnrah, 181 ‘.>) compiled on 

a mixed model. ^ Pearson^s works 
however, were of jjfreater value and effect than any of 
these. He was a very industrious 

''"*1790 1 83 V' *** ” and voluminous writer and it is diffi- 
cult to draw up a complete list of 
his writings, of which the following seem to be the more 
impoilant ones : — 

(I) or Letters on Familiar Subjects con- 

taining 2G0 letters on domestic, commercial, and familiar 
subjects, zemindary accounts, and other forms in common 
use. 1819. (Ith ed. in 1852. (Published by the School 
Book Society). 

(*2) or Schoolmaster's Manual 

(Published by the School Book Society) 1819. Explains 
the Bell and Lancaster system. 

On i\m epitaph, over Robert May’s remains are written 
the foUowinK words : “ In his life b© was especially engaged in 

promoting the best interests of the rising generation, by whom 
his name will long be htdd in endearing recollection.*’ (Bengal 
Ohitunrg^ p. 208), (Oonito) or a Collection of Arithmetical 

Tables by R. May in Bengali, 8vo. Gnlcntta 1821. See Catalogue 
JS, t, Ws Lihrrtry. (1845), p, 288. 

* See also the works cited above in p. 263 footnote *. Also see 
Carey, Oriental Chriehan Biographg, vol. i, pp. 868-71. May's and 
Harley’s Arithmetic repnhUshed by the School Book Society, 
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(3) or Idiomatical [Exercises. English and 

Bengalee^ with dialogues, letters, etc., on various iub- 
jects, Calcutta 1820. A phrase-book and vocabulary. 
Published by the School Book Society. (Ed. Cal. 1829.) 

(1) or Moral Tales composea joliUly with 

Raja EadhSkanta Deb for the School Book Society. 
Before 1821. 

(5) Translation of Murray's English Grammar, 1820. 
[Mentioned also in Catalogue E. J\ Compang^s LiOvurg 
( [y. 267 ) as ‘^Grammar of the English Language, English 
and Bengalee, Calcutta 1820"]. 

(6) or an Epitome of Ancient 
History, English and Bengalee, containing a concise 
account of the Egyptians, Assyrians, Persians, Grecians 
and Romans. The English compiled by Pearson : the 
Bengali version by Pearson and others. Calcutta 1830. 
pp. 1-623. (A previous edition containing only 364 pages 
with the accounts of the Egyptians, Assyrians, Baby- 
lonians, Medes, Persians and the Grecians). 

(7) fC’tfl « CBFJTf^ English 

and Bengali. 1st ed. 1824. 2nd ed. Calcutta 1827. 

(8) si^ 'srrsi or the Two Great Commandments 
being an exposition of St. Matthew xxii. 37. Calcutta 
1826. 

(9) We find the following entry in Murdoch, Caia^- 

lotjne : Pilgrim’s Progress. Bengali and English by 

Rev. J. D. Pearson, chiefly from the Serampore Edition, 
1834. 2nd Ed. Bengali alone. An Edition published by 
J. Wenger in 1853."* 

(10) In the CataUgne of E, /. Cvmpang^a Librarg 
(1846), p. 267, mention is made of A School Dictionary, 
English and Bengali. ]2mo. Calcutta 1829. 


‘ S«e alBO W. H. Carey, Oriental Christian Biojir^phy, vol. i, p. 870, 
tor a Itet of Pearson’s works. 

34 
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Of Rev. lames Keith, who came out to India in 1816 
and belonged to the London Mission at Calcutta, it is 
said that during his short career, in 
conjunction with Rev. H. Townly^ 
he laid the foundation of a mission in 
the metro, oolis of India.’’^ His chief works, educa- 
tional or biblical are (i) TOlWH '8 

or a Dialogue between a porter and a gardener. 
A Christian tract. 2ud ed., pp. 1-19. Serampore 1820 ? 
3rd ed. considerably modified., pp. 1-20. Calcutta 1135 


or a Grammar of the Bengalee language adapted to the 
young in easy (juestions and answers. Calcutta 1825, 
])p. 1-68. 3rd ed. Calcutta 1839. Published by the School 
Book Society.’’ 


' UcMiry 'lowuly wjim uUo a tract- writer m Beng:ali, Among his 
M'orks may he mentioned (1) *tt3 or What Scriptures 

aiiould bo r<'gHrd(Ml, a Christian tract in the form of a dialogue between 
a Christian and a Hindu. Seramport*, 1^120 Y (Ed. C. C. T. and B. S. 
IHIIO). PI., l-r.!, (2) »|f5C-5iI I 

2nd ed., pp. 1-10. (C. C, T. anti B. S.) 

* See Beihjal Ohit'iiinj^ pp. 07-0b. Af^intic Journal^ 1817, rol. iii, 

p, o(K>. 

’ Dinesh Cli. Sen {ni>tonj, ]>. 870) erroneouHly stylos the author as 
Kent nitd his (irnintuar ns Ket-Vynkaran. The date given by him is 
1820, ItSiK'ms the hook was not available to him when he wrote this 
account : for otherwise this mistnko is absurd. In Catafoyue of E. I. Co *8 
Lilnun'if, mention is also made of Nitikotlia or Fables in Bengali by 
J. Keith, ('nleutia 1828. A specimen of the method and stylo of 
the (trummur is given heh)w 

Interjections or I 

tsi I ilsns .py ^ ; »ntl «tt; 5:«t i ^ fV sjtsfl I 

t: f% cvRt I 

'9CS «C^, «»RS ’W»l ^rtPn»It(¥ 

w w 'ctn ’rmi '801 i 
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It is not worth while to linger long over the names of 
other minor missionary or non-missionary writers who 
wrote religious tracts and educational 
European text-books ; for to give an exhaustive 
account of their names and writings 
would be to enumerate a Homeric catalogue.^ We may, 
however, mention in passing the names of Herkloti^,^ 
Sutherland® and Sandys^ who wrote chiefly on Geo- 
graphy ; of Kempbell and Kneane ® whose contributions 
were mostly historical ; of Mundy,^ Rouse,® Hoeberlin ^ 
and Townly*^ who were religious controversialists; of 

C?. C?I, C^1, ^ ^ I 

Pi'Sl 1^1, c*, CH, C^1 1 (p- 41). It 18 enrions to note snoh 

expressions occurring as (p. 35), (p. 62). 

^ The activity of the Calcutta School Book and of School Sociotjjj^, 
as well as the writings of authors like the Hev. K. Banerji is not 
treated here, because, properly apoaking. they belong to a subsidiary 
movement in literature which came into relief a decade later than the 
movement inaugurated by tlio missionaries of SrTrilmpur or the 
Pundits of Fort William College. 

® A Map of the World in Bengali by Bcv. Gregory Herklotts 
of Chinsnrah. 1824. 

" Geography of India by J. Sutherland. 

* General Geography in Bengali by Sandys, 1842. 

* Tucker's History of the Jews translated into Bengali, 1843. 
pp. 1-257. 

® PSrasika Jtihfis. 

’ ^ 

^*3^ or Christianity and Hinduism (2 pis. pp. 1-230. Cal. 1828) by 
George Mundy. G. Mundy was attached to C. M. S. at Chinsarah, 
latterly a pastor of the Coolie Bazar Chapel, d. 1863. ^ 

® Rouse revised the BengiiU Bible (1897). He wrote many 
of which may be mentioned or 

Ecimons on Christian Doctrine, pp. 1-148. 1881. 

* ^ or Bible Stories translated from the German 

of Dr. Christian Gottlieb Barth by Mr. Hoeberlin. With 27 illostrations. 
pp. 1-252. 1846. 

» " See p. 266 footnote. 
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Miller,^ Mendies® and Rozario* who were lexicogra- 
phers; of Yule/ Weitbrecht/ Rodt^ and Som- 
wetsch ^ who composed easy reading lessons for children 
in schools. We may similarly pass over the names of 
William Morton,® a miscellaneous tract and text-book 
writer ; of David Carmichael Smyth,® author of a treatise 

' Bengali Dictionary 1801 (Long and Bih'aco^). A copy without 
title-page in Sfiliitya Parisat Library. 

» An abridgement of Johnson’s Dictionary in English and Bengali, 
calculated for the use of Native as well as European students to which 
h subjoined a short list of French and Latin words and phrases in 
common use among English authors (Serampore Mission Press. 1822) 

‘ by John Mendies. To Vol. II. is appended an Introduction to Bengali 
Language. Serampore 1828. 

* Bengali Dictionary, 1837. 

* or Spelling Book with short sentences and verses. 

* Pi’S or Object Lessons, 1852. 

' («) 

I pp. 1-92. Cnlciitta 18«. (b) 

1 pp. l-'W. CftlouUft 1841. (<•) I a Christian 

tract (see Bengal Ohitaary^ p. 08). Rev. Randolph do Rodt (1814-1843) 
was attached to the London Missionary Society. Came out to India 
April 11, 1820. (See Carey, (hientaJ Christian Biography^ p. 180.) 

’ >11 *tti I or Thirty Reading Lessons for the use of Children 

in Bengali Christian Schools (pp. 1-61. Calcutta 1855 .^ ) by Rev. 
Chistian Bomwetsch. 

" (a) Proverbs of Solomon translated. 1843. (h) Biblical and 

Theological Vocabulary, English and Bengali compiled, by William 
Morton and others, pp. 1-31. Calcutta 1845. (c) JRatf or a 

Collection of Proverbs, Bengali and Sanscrit, with their translation and 
application in English, pp. 1-160. Calcutta 1832. (d) Dictionary of the 
Bengali Language, with Bengali Synonyms and English interproia- 
tion. Calcnita 1828. (c) or a Treatise on Idol 

worship and other Hindu observances by Yrajamohon Deb followed by 
translation from Vujrneuchi of Ashwagosha, pp. 60, 14. Calcutta, 
1S42, by William Morton. (Ed. in 1843). 

** or Original Bengalese Zumeendaree Account^ 

accompanied by a translation into English, pp. 1-401. Calcutta 1823. 
Smyth died in 1841. Si^e Obituary. 
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OD zemindary accounts; of Qedrge Galloway^ who 
translated Gladwin’s Pleasant Stories; of Captain Stewart® 
the founder of the Burdwan Church Mission ; and of Dr. 
Hans Heinrich Eduard Rcoer ® who rendered into 


Bengali some of Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeate. The 
name of Sir Graves Champney Haughtbn, the great 
scholar and orientalist, will detain us for a Uioment and with 
this last, though not the least impoHant name, we close 
our chapter on the European writers in Bengali. 

Sir Graves Champney Haughton,son of John Haughton, 
a Dublin physician, was born in 1788. He was educated in ^ 
England and having obtained a military cadetship on the 
Bengal Establishment of East India Company, he proceed- 
ed to India in 1808. In 1811^ he joined the Port William 


Sir Graves Champ- • 
i»«y Ilaughion. (1788- 
1849.) 


College where he received seven 
medals, three degrees of honour, and 
various pecuniary rewards for his 


l)roficieney in Arabic, Persian, Hindusthani, Sanscrit and 


or Pleasant Stories of Gladwin’s Persian 
Moonshee tmuslated from the original Persian and English into the 
Bengalee language. Calcutta, printed by D’Rozario & Co., 1840. 

“ («) 

or Moral Tales of History with an historical sketch of England and 
her connexion with India, etc. (containing selections from L. M. 
Stretch’s Beauties of History), pp. 1-68. Calcutta 1820. Dated wrongly 
in Biivacos as appearing in 1819 and entitled Dinesh 

Chandra Sen, History (pp. 869 and 870) enters the book twice as Upa- 
desha Katha and Moral Tales of History without identifying them. 
(^) or the Destroyer’ of Darkness ; a Christian Tract, 

pp. 1-20. Published by the Calcutta Christian Tract and Book Society; 
1835. For Stewart and Weitbrecht, see District Gazetteer, vol. on 
Burdwan in the Chap, on Education. Also see Long’s Introduction 
to Adam’s Reports; Lushington, History, etc., of Religitms and Benevolent 
Institutions in and near Calcutta, pp, 145-165. 

* 

or Lamb's Tales from Shakespeare, translated by E. Roer, 
pp. U21. Calcutta. 1853. ( Bengal Family Library Seri^.) 
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Bengali. In 1815 his ill-heaJth compelled him to leave for 
England. In 1817 he was appointed Professor of Oriental 
Languages at Haileybury where he continued till 1827.^ 
Haughton took great in t'j rest in the foundation of the Royal 
Society in London of which he was an oriental member 
and honorary secretary from 18^51 to 1838. He died 
of cholera at St. (yloud, near Paris, on August 28, 1849.® 
Haughton was more of a scholar than a litterateur 
and Ills works in Bengali have a philological rather than 
a purely literary interest. His works, chiefly useful 
compilations, consisted of (1) llndinienh of Bengalee 
(in English). London 1821, pp. 1-168. It was 
composed by order of the Court of Directors and was 
based mainly on the works of Halhed and Carey. (2) 
Bengalee Stlerfions (from Chary jicharai/s translation of 
Tota Itihils, from Mrtyimjay’s Bengali version of 
Hindi Siinhusana Battisi, and from Haraprasad RiXy’s 
translation of Bidyapati’s Sanscrit Piirus-parlksS with 
translation into English and a vocabulary, pp. 1-198. 
London. 1822. Kdition by D. Forbes, London, 1869. (3) 

(l/tman/, Bengali and Engli.sh, to explain the Tota 
ItihSsa, the Batris Simhilsan, the History of Raja 
Krstm Chandra, the Purus Pariksa, and the Hitopa- 
des. ]>p. 1-124. London. 1825. (4) A Bengalee- 

English Bktunuu'y compiled by*^ order of the Court of 
Directors. London. 1833. These useful works, once held 
in great esteem, are still valuable, but it is rather the 
Bengali language than Bengali litemture which owes its 
debt of gratitude to Haughton. 

» Royal Kalffuiar, 1S18, p. 2S»3 ; ibid, 1820, p. 282. ^ 

^ For furtln'r inform«tiong, pee Qefitlenian*s Magazine, 3833, 
pt- ii, p. 7n ; htop^niphicnl notice in ibid, 1849, pt. ii, p. 420; Annual Rept. 
of tbo Royal Asiatic Hoc. for Mar ISoO in rol. xiii of Journal, pp. ii*V ; 
Wilpoiii*8 Dublin IHrcctory, p. 121 ; Alumnt OjconienccB, 1715*1886. 
ii. 626 ; AlUbcnic’ft Diet, of Brit ink and AmeHcan Authors, 1872, vol, i. 



CHAPTER IX 


Gknkbal Characteristics 

We have now closed the survey of a period of 19th 

century literature in Bengal, which is covered principally 

by European writers and their colleagues and which, if 

not the greatest, is at least one of the most important in 

its literary histo»’y : for although not rich in positive 

accomplishment, this and the period 

(xouernl reniarks on q£ transition which followed it, had 
the characteristics of 

the European writers been tlie great school-time of modern 
and their achieve- i i i xi 

„ient. literature, periods in which the 

unconscious experiments of Carey 
and his colleagues were made, expanded, and multiplied, 
sometimes with the conscious purpose of developing a 
prose sf^/e and always with the practical effect of doing 
so, by writers in the widely diverging branches of 
literature. No other period demonstrates so conclusively the 
folly or fallacy of the theory already 
Importance of this alluded to, which would bid us ignore 
history. historic estimates and look only to 

''the best* tilings ^Mn literature. Of such 
"best things’’ this period has got very little to show; its 
productions, with the greatest stretch of literary charity, 
can hardly be said to touch even the fringe of literature 
proper. To appreciate, much less to enjoy, the rudi- 
mentary publications of this period would require a 
certain amount of patience and Catholicism, if not a kind 
of pre-established harmony of taste, in t he reader ; yet the 
importance of this period is not to be iinderrateil on that 
account. There is no other portion of our modern liteiuture 
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the study of which can be ignored with greater danger, none 
the study of which is repaid by a fuller understanding, 
in regard to the rest. Although it was a stage necessari- 
ly unproductive, it was yet the great period of 
germination, and an acquaintance with it is helpful 
for the understanding and enjoyment of the rich 
harvest which our literature had subsequently borne within 
the last half of the century. 

With the old caution about the constant overlapping 

of tendencies, it would not be wrong to state that this 

was chieily a period of European activity in Bengali 

literature. It is true indeed that there was a strong 

and uninastered counter-current of 

A p(;rio(i of Euro- native energy which expressed itself 
j)oaii activity. ^ ^ , 

in the songs of the Kabiwalas and 

other products of purely native genius, not* the least 
affected hy the new spirit, and that in an historical 
survey of the literary achievements of this period we 
eannot very well ignore the significanee of these forms 
of indigenous literature; yet when we consider the 
EurojieanistHl tendency of modern Bengali literature, 
its new literary method and new 
Couuter-eiiricnis of mode of expression, we cannot but 

uativo cijorgy, now ^ ' 

related to it. give a greater prominence to Euro- 

jiean activity and spread of European 
ideas. The older traditions still continued to live on, 
and an antagonism between the old and the new spirit 
is traceable throughout the literary history of the 19th 
century ; for the mental progress of a nation cannot 
prove itself altogether inde]K*ndent of the fatality of 
hereilitarv transmission. But we give greater impor- 
tance to the Kuix)[)cans Ixjcause it is the spirit of their 
work, aided no doubt by the inexorable hand of circum- 
stances, which was to dominate in the end and determine 
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the final bent of modem literature. In spite of the 
natural persistence of old methods and old forihs^ access 
was obtained to new methods and new forms^ and the 
tide of literary fashion began to flow in other and more 
novel directions with the advent of European witers and 
European ideas in the field. 

The description which suggests itself for the quarter 
of a century from 1800 to 18^5 is that of the early or first 
Transition Period ; for it marks the 
first great advance from the old to 
the new, although another period of 
progress was necessary to bring 
about in its fulness the dawn of modern literary Bengali. 
The changes of the period are many and far-reaching 
and everywhere transitional in character. In politics and 
social affairs, the conflict between the old and the new 
was gradually taking shape and there was unrest and 
uncertainty everywhere consequent upon such conflict. In 
linguistic matters, we find not only profit and loss in 
details of vocabulary but also an innovation in the direc- 
tion of a simjfler syntax. But in literature, although the 
ancient trend of thought and feeling was to some extent 
being continued in the popular Kabi-songs and other 
indigenous forms of literature, the British contact did not 
fail to bring about changes of the gravest kind, in rela- 
tion to its material, its form, and its literary temper. 
The field of literary adventures was enlarged and since 
the tentative efforts resulting from these innovations 
took, for the most [>art, the form of their models, radical 
changes in literary form became palpable. The changes 
in the literary temper were so subtle and varied that no 
summary description would be adequate but that it was 
marked by a greater desire for individual Hjberty. The 
age became more and more articulate and fo^hwith res* 

« 85 


Its transitional 
character and the 
changes it bronght 
about. 


# 
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ponded to eoutemporary inflaences. The old schools were 
being upset and the representative character of the old 
literature which was becoming more and more urbane and 
«ad artificially limited to a select few, who could appre- 
ciate its new ideas and novel forms, was lost in the 
attempt, mostly by untrained hands, to imitate foreign 
literary methods and models. 

Leaving aside the indigenous forms of literature for 

separate treatment, the first portion of this period 

(1800-1815), which was indeed a stage of timid experiment, 

was for the most ])art a period of European authorship, 

varied by occasional imitations by scarcely original native 

authors, the chief centre of literary publication being the 

Fort William College. We have 

The College of Fori traced at some length the connexion 
William . . „ . , , , . 

01 this college ^ylth the history and 

growth of Bengali literature in the early years of 
British settlement ; atid its importance cannot be gain- 
said. It was here indeed that modern Bengali literature, 
especially Bengali prose, iveeiveil i(s first exercising ground 
and without its co-operation it is doubtful whether even 
the Srlriimpur Mission, au institution ecjually important 
to Bengali literature, could have achieved the remarkable 
success which it actually did. The two institutions, the 
Fort William (Allege and the Srir&mpur Mission, 
founded at the same time yet so dissimilar to each other 
in their aim and object, found them- 
Sriranipur selves connected with each other by 
at least one bond of close kinship, 
namely, the encouragement which both afforded to the study 
of Bengali. We .shall realise how close this mlationship 
was when we bear in mind that almost all the publications 
of the College were printed at the SrTrampur Press and 
that, on the other hand, it was the Mission which sup* 
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276 


(iovernmoiit en- 
couragement. 


plied the College with scholars and professors of Bengali 
In this respect, each supple‘iiented the work of the other. 
Indeed before the naissioiiaries came in contact with the 
College of Fort William through the appointment of Carey 
as Professor of Bengali, their work in the field of Bengali 
prose had been very slight. In the meantime they had only 
succeeded in translating and printing off the Bengali 
Bible but in this again they had rendered only a doubtful 
service to Bengali prose. The Mission was too 
poor and too insignificant to undertake extensive 
literary work of a pertnanent kind ; and on Apolitical and 
other grounds the missionaries had all along been held 
in disfavour. The first political recognition of the 
Mission and its worthy object with reference to the study 
of Bengali came with the appoint- 
ment of Dr. Carey as Professor in 
Lord Wellesley’s newly established 
College. Under tlie patronage, pecuniary and otherwise, 
of the College, a fresh impetus was given to the study of 
Bengali. But even then the stringent regulations which 
had fettered the press in India and other political 
restrictions stood in the way of intellectual progress and 
it was not until another decade or so had passed that a 
more liberal and far-sighted policy was adopted. It may 
also be noted here that the benefit rendered to Bengali by 
all these early institutions was never direct but came 
indirectly and therefore with occasional fluctuations 
through their encouragement of the study of the language 
itself on political and other utilitarian grounds. ^ 

This European patronage, however, was attended with 
lK>th loss and gain to Bengali Litera- 
its^effeou” * t'lre. It is dangerous to dogmatise 

about influences but it cannot be 
denied that, speaking generally, it was the intellectual 
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stimulus given by the British contact which raised 
Bengali Literature out of the slough of general decadence 
iitto which it had been plunged after the death of BhSrat- 
chandra. The vernacular was i-aised 
Btminlating influence above, at least Oil the same 

level with, the classical languages, 
which had hitherto held the undisputed sway. But the 
literature of Bengal, which had hitherto belonged 
to the i>eople in general, shifted its centre of activity 
from the peaceful village-homes to the crowded cities 
and the metropolis, and under the patronage of an 
alien lettered class, imbued with new ideas and novel 
methods, it lost its representative <;haracter, its primitive 
colouring, and its pristine simplicity. 

Bui the literature is true that the literary spirit of 
losing its primitive , ^ ^ 

colouring. the people, even though arrested 

tem])orarily, never died out and that 
the last echoes of the great Haisnab and ?§akta writers 
still lingered faintly in their less worthy successors, the 
Kabiumhu^ the Yatrakarn, the Kaf /takas or the Pa^xckalikarSy 
through whom they have coloured even our modern ways 
of thought; yet when the literature revived, with the 
creation of a new lettered class and a new public, it revived 
“ with a difference.^’ 

It will he seen, however, that this era of Bengali 

Htei-ature is essentially an era of prose and one of its 

greatest achievements is indeed the creation of modern 

prose-of-all-work. The prose of the first decade of the 

century, however, that we are passing in review, has 

little or nothing delectable to a mere 
Au era of proHe ; it» ta . . , , 

forntai importance. literary taster, but to the critical 

student it possesses great interest and 

imijortance. For tliis was indeed the beginning of 

Bengali prose properly so called ; for before 1800, it ma^ 
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be doubted whether, in spite of the large number of old 
philosophical and religious prose-works now discovere(j[* 
there is a single Bengali prose work of any importance, 
which unites the bulk and literary quality o£ a book 
proper. It is true indeed that the prose of the early 
19th century (chiefly tentative in character) is com- 
paratively clumsy, inartistic, but its formal iuiportance 
in literary history can never be denied, ami even within 
tliis shapeless mass,^ there is a full pulse of life that 
may be detected by any careful reader who does not 
associate old book with mummies. But in order to 
appreciate this importance, we must at the outset obtain 
some idea of the conditions under which it came about and 
developed so rapidly within a few years. 

Modern Bengali prose, like modern Bengal itself, 
came into being under anomalous 

The conditions under conditions. After the death of 

which modem Bengali m ^ i i i 

prose came into being Bharat-chandra and with the dis- 
appearance of the great Baisnab 

and Sakta writers the literature of Bengal was left to 
shift for itself, uncontrolled by the power of any individual 
native genius, which alone, by dwelling apart in an 
age of conflicting influences, could have helj^ed to guide 
it. The European winters, who took 
and its subjection to the lead ID the matter at the 

of the old school. little ex|>erience of Bengal and much 

less of Bengali literature : in matters 
of composition, they took as their guide, not the ancient 
writers of Bengal, who were by this time hopelessly 
entombed in a mass of old inaccess- 

(1) The Bh^tachar- manuscripts, bttt the great 

yoLS; their language ” 

Bhafc^ichSryae or fol {inndits who, on 

account of their claesM accomplish- 

mente, werethoagbt fit to write in the venumulaji tongue, 
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But these learned pundits, who traded upon the general 
ignorance of the people and treated the vernacular with 
contempt, knew nothing of onr past literature, but 
with a confidence born of untraining and in their 
eagerness to display their classical 

Their classical learn- learning, they affected a pedantic sans- 

ing and pedantry ; and critised style which was more than 
total Ignorance of the 

vernacular literature. what the language could bear. Their 
very erudition proved their greatest 
disqualification ; and their unwieldy style and its uncouth 
form, betraying all the absurd defects of an untrained 
hand, were wholly out of accord with the genius of the 
language. To handle these* matters properly there is needed 
a poise so perfect that the least overweight in any direction 
tends to destroy I he balance. The Duke of Wellington 
said of a certain peer that it was a great pity his edu- 
cation had been so far too much for his abilities.^’ In like 
manner, one often sees the erudition of these pundits prove 
too much for their abilities. In justice to these learned 
pundits, however, it must bo said that some of them 
honestly believed in the efficacy of the sanscritised style, 
which was supposed to add dignity to the flat and colourless 
vernacular and that if they did not write easily, they wrote 
correctly : only this partiality for 
Partiality for Sans- Sanscrit or Use of (high style) 

sanscritistMi stylo, was often Carried to the extreme. We 

have seen how the learned author of 
Vralodh-cfniHihika at the beginning of his work extols Sans- 
crit as the best of all languages*; but he prefers to write 
in Bengali inasmuch as it is the best of the vernaculars 
on account of the pre|)onderance of Sanscrit in it 

c»% ^ 'sw. 


extract quoted at p. 218. 
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). This may be taken fairly as the opinbn of the 
BliattSeharyas generally, who now made it their provihce 
to patronise Bengali. In Bk. II, Chap. I of the same 
work again, Mrtyufijay, while discoursing on the 
beauties and defects of prose style, quotes and analyses 
the following senfeiiees as exhibiting various rhetorical 
qualities—" ^ I 

f^rfars ^ 

specimen of the ^ 

kind of style they ( ) I 

favoured. ^ «k 

^ ) I ct 

C*1 '®rff»IC5C5 

( ) I ( -atC^t'tpfe’Fl, -Stol*! ^ ) I 

These examples would clearly indicate the kind of 
style which was highly favoured and the length to 
which this sanscritisation was carried.* 

But long before the BhattuchSryas affected this 
stiff, laboured and pedantic diction, another style of 
expression, chielly favoured by the court-going or commer- 
cial KayaMhas, was already extensively prevalent and 
sometimes found its way into the 
(2) The Kaya$tha8 i more serious compositions of the 
time. It was a kind of half-Bengali 
and half-Persian diction which was 

* Of these pundits, Mrtynfijsy, though he affected an artidcially 
correct and learned diction, was fully alive to the sense of style and 
knew the ralue of appropriate phrasing. In one place, he writes in 
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the language of the court and the market-place and of 
which we have seen a subdued specimen in the style of 
Pralapadif.ya Ckaritra. Ever since the time of Mohamme- 
dan conquest, Persian words and 
Persian element ; expressions or their modified Urdu 

Ben^lfliterature. “ ‘ gradually finding their 

way into the Bengali vocabulary, 
and the necessity of their being used, more or less, in 
everydaly conversation, no doubt facilitated the process. 
By the time the Chandl of Kabikankan was composed 
Persian was already extensively used even in the verse- 
compositions of the period. The 

Chandl of Kabi. following quotation, in which in nine 

Itafikan. , . , • 

versos more than eighteen Persian 

words will be found, will show in how short a time 

Bengali put on a novel aspect through its admixture with 

Persian. 

c’rt%it«r I 

m ^ II 

his quaint way; sltta Cttl "CT CT TtlM 4^ WW 

^ aww iRi ^ ^ 

'5« «i«n ▼fim 'twirv 

cimiKn , «tnf ^ ^ 

'^rt jfl ^ ^tfs *ttt cfi ^it» itf'W 

*IH I CTW« ^ C«R 5(1 

<1 («IC«<I Ffirfl. ai5W <j; ^1) I 

' A protty good but by nu means exhaostiTe list o£ Arabic and 
Farsinn words used in Bengali will be fonnd in Sahitya Parifat 
PatriU, rol. riii, also rul. sii. 
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irr«t?r 'Sfwt^r ’Tfc’ff ^ , 

*rf^ II 

^?ii ^Tt^iT^ftw cf5 c<fri 

gt^*! '«rfg i 

*itc’f %t «f?l ^ 

■QW '2f9t?r C’tlfff^ II 
iig^fg i^?ii ^*i fw ^ (?ic«t 

%*|3Ftcg I 

c’tw^r 5^*1 w few '«rf^ 'srfjjl ^ 

JT5T ?I5 f^5I <2tf% II 

t%%tg '5rc^f«f (^T«f 

«rr3i c’tT^p (TPC^f I 

>2f5 c^^srt«r ^ 

5?Tf? »tfgartc«i II 

c’Ftjgrf^^ii M’t m’f 

5Pt)irc«t >ITW I 

'«ir«ttf^ ’tT'ittf^ c»i«iic«t^ snf? 

w II 

^arftrtg’ ^lcf ’it’it’s ®ftif 

OT «fW I 

'2t«rtg fcg c^iiP *(tsi c’tt? 

ggi ^ 'rt ^t^ii II 

jjif t9 §'i’r5 *r 1 ^1 

’pfg ’tftg <t'tg gw I 

<rtf>rat ftM ^ ^ 

gtg 5^ wggw 8 ‘ 

> KabilcaMca^ ChaA(n. ed. by Ak?ny Komar SorkSr in PrSchXn 
rabUoMfraha, pt. ii, p^ 6. Slightly di«erent reading* aie given in 
Baligabial edition, pp. 6-7. 

36 
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This lengthy extract is quoted oot ouly to show the pre- 
pondeiunee of Persian words and forms but it will also 
be noticed from the descriptions contained here that 
Bengal, then divided into Taluks, was governed by 
officers like Fi-ir, Kotal, Sarkar, DihidaTy Jamadar, etc. ; 
that Hindu cities or villages have already taken Moham- 
medan names ; that people are 

Mohammedan Bengal. it*-. • « i 

getting fchelats as a sign of royal 

favour ; that men like Srlmanta or Gambh!ra had been 

adorned with Mohammedan titles of distinction ; and 

that, on the whole, Mohammedan ideas and customs 

had penetrated into the very fabric of native society. 

It is not surprising therefore that in the age of Raja 

Kr^nachandra, Bharat-chandra Ray, 
BhSrat'Chftndra. . . * in i. i ^A 

himself a man ot sound culture 

possessing considerable knowledge of Sanscrit, could not 

escape the fascination of a mixed language and the influence 

of Persian ideas.* We find him saying, therefore, while 

describing a conversation between Emperor Jahangir and 

Raja Manasiiiiha — 

OT H 

OT OTt^ ^5tf% « 

'SWf ^*1 Jfl s?OT 

'sW « 

It is not unusual therefore that writing in 1778, 
Halhed in the Preface to Lis Grammar says : present 

those })ersons are thought to speak this compound idiom 

with the gmitest elegance 
who mix with pure Indian verbs 

* It it W'p'U-kttown, for instance, that much of the famous ditorip* 
Mm of hia Heroine's beauty is derived from Persian sonroet, 
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the greatest number of Persian and Ambic nouns/’ 
It is in the eourt*language, however, which still favours 
a preponderance of effete Persian forms, that the largest 
l)ercentage of Persian words are to be found ; and the 
following extract of a petition, given in an appendix to 
Halhed’s Granmar^ will show how 
Specimen of the persianisa'ion was carried even 

coort-langpiage. ^ 

to a far greater length than was ever 
done by the authors of Pratapaditya Charifra or To*U 
Ihkis — 

^ (?I^ 5^ ■St? 

*19^ ^910? 919 

99*1 Tf99l cst^t ^ 9t*r«9ltf99 

9191 %CT*r89t9 CW "t99rr9 9^ 'Bllft « 

<39? CI>1’Hft9 »r99f9CTC?5 C^l9W9t9^ «*I9 '«9tft*F5 

9^1^ 99 C9*rt^ C99 1 99 9rtf99 a9l9*l I 

fwf9 9f9?5f99 919 I 


It will be noticed, however, that about this time a 
reaction was setting in in favour of the use of Bengali, 
and the lengthy prefaces to Forster’s Vocabulary as well 
as to Halhed’s Grammar, which detail at some length 
the arguments in favour of the study of Bengali, bear 
witness to this reversion of popular feeling, Bengali, 
at this time, officially as well as popularly, was an unrecog- 
nised vernacular, and both Halhed and Forster rightly 
insist upon the absurdity and inconvenience of continuing 
the use of Persian in courts of law. 


Disoontinnance of 
rersian ia law.conrta. 


Colebrooke^ pays a high eulogy 
to Halhed and Forster for having 


ilfiattc BeHOftheBt vol. rii, 1799, p, 224. 
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brought the scientific study of Bengali within easy reach, 
but to them also as well as to other later writers, 
both native and foreign, belongs the credit of making 
Bengali not only the official language of the Presidency 
but also the basis of one of the most prolific literary 
languages of India. 

While the tol pundits and the court-scribes were 
attempting to bring Bengali under the lead of Sanscrit 
and Persian respectively, the language 
in the countr\'-placcs, among low 
(5pi^ ^1 meu^’ and the people generally, was 

the unforbidden, if untaught, Bengali, 
which we find in the old writers and of which we 
find a distant echo in the outbursts of purely native 
inspiration like those of the Kabiwalas^ 
Kahtwalau and yafrakars, Kaihaka^^ and Pai^chafu 
kars, A little sanscritised on the 
one hand and a little persianised on the other, the 
language preserved the equipoise perfectly and drew its 
nerve and vigour from the soil itself. It was so direct 
iu its simplicity, so dignified in its colloquial ease, and 
so artful in its want of art that it never failed to appeal. 
Not a single latter-day writer, as the foremost among 
them himself ackno^Y ledges, has been able to speak in 
the same tongue. While speaking of this language 
of the people in its contrast to modern mixed literar}' 
diction, Bankim Chandra lamented^ 

*it<f ^t»ii 

c«rr«r?ri oiNf 

Uvar u«pta. I 

nt> ill I 

‘ t^1 '«C«« Wfrsi lltatni I (Itse) Preface to the Kabita 

Sn^gmha of Israr Chandra Cupta. JCd, by Uafikixn Chandra Chatterjee 
and Copftl Chandra Hukerjee in 2 pU. 

t 
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Isvar Gupta' whose tone and temper allied him 
with the Kabiwalas, was indeed the last of that blessed 
race over whom the confusion of Babel had not yet 
fallen. 

It must not be supposed here that we are advocating 
parisra in the matter of language or lamenting over the 
prevalence of Sanscrit, Persian or other influence. ''Purism^* 
to quote the words of a learned writer in the Calcutta Review^ 
'"is radically unsound and has its origin in a spirit of 
narrowness. In the free commingling of nations, there 
must be borrowing and giving. Can anything bo more 
absurd than to think of keeping language jmre when 
blood itself cannot be kept pure? No human language 
has ever been perfectly pure, any more than any human 
race has been pure. Infusion of foreign elements do, in 
the long run, enrich languages, just as infusion of 
foreign blood improves races,*' But in the beginning 
of the last century, the conflict of foreign elements under 
which Bengali prose came for a time proved a source of 
confusion to many a writer of the period. Lexicographers j 
and grammarians like Halhed, Forster and Carey are 
eternally complaining, in their bewilderment, of the 
confusing variety and the exceedingly corrupt state of 
the vernacular due to its subjection to various foreign/ 
influence,* . for the many political revolutions the 
country had sustained and its long! 

(4) The European communication with men of diffe- 
writers. . . » 

rent religious, countries and manners ■ 


' But here of course wo are speaking of I^ar G uptake poetry 
and ttot his prose which perhaps exhibits the modern tendencies 
better than any other prose of the period. 

* SyAmS Chara^ Gdfigoli, Calcutta Review^ 1878. 

* 8ee Balhed’s and Forster’s remarks quoted at pp. 86*7 and 
92 ante respectively. 
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had impaired the simplicity of the vernacular and ren- 
dered iti somewhat difficult for a foreigner. Not only 
« did the pundits incorporate stiff 

Their confusion at unfamiliar Sanscrit words and 

the diverBitj of the 

forms of the language, constructions and the MohammedaDB 

various terms relating chiefly to 

business^ law and government, the European nations too 

who settled here, never failed to influence the language 

and naturalise into it words of European origin. Of 

these, the Portuguese, before the British, have left behind 

them the largest traces in the country 

The Portuguese ele- gg gg jjj ^he language. The 

ment in Bengali. i i i • 

Portuguese extended their trade 

to Bengal a little before 1530 and after temporarily 
settling at BetarJ ( ) near Sibpur, and then at 

SaptagrSm (Sfitgaon) they finally colonised at ^^Golin” 
(near Bandel) at about 1537 or 1538.* In* a short time, 
they became a formidable political power, and their 
wealth, daring roguery, and naval and military activity 
made them dreaded all over the country. About the end 
of the 16th century they settled at BarSnagar near 
Calcutta and soon entered the Sunderbuns, gradually 
spreading over Eastern Bengal, where as piratos, adven- 
turer.4, and extensive dealers in slave-trade, they soon 
obtained a dreaded reputation.* Their head-quarter in 
East Bengal was Chittagong, w’hich, being more access- 
ible by the sea, was called the Porto Grando ; while 


* Stewart. RUtory of Bfigaly quoting (Ed. 1847, p. 1531) Faria 
Y Bouxa. Qolin has been lupposed to be the same as Ugoljrii, a 
Portuguese form of tlugli. ^ 

» There is an allusion to their piracy and their use of 
(Armada or War-ship) in the Champ of Kabikahkap— 

fwtfini cirwi "in 
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Hugli, their central colony in West Bengal, was named 
Porto Pequeno. Portuguese language came naturaljj" with 
the Portuguese power and for about two centuries and a half 
even survived its extinction. “ It was/’ to quote Marsh- 
man,* “ the Lingua Franca of all foreign settlements 
uround the Bay of Bengal and was the ordinary medium 
of conversation between the European and their domes- 
tics ” even down to so late a period as 1828. It is easy 
to see that such ne’er-do-well adventurers as Portuguese 
pirates could hardly ever be expected to exert any properly 
literary influence, and their only point of contact with 
Bengali was through the medium of language.® They 
supplied its vocabulary with appellation of European arts 
and invention, names of many fruits, herbs, and trees 
etc.) which they had brought over from South 
America or elsewhere, certain terms of gambling ^Primero 
C<2fW?l1, etc.) and even common everyday expressions like 

cwnri, 

Ftft, ^^5^, etc. I’he common form 
of the oalEt is even supposed to be a corrupt 

form of the name of the Virgin. It will be seen, 
however, that this Portuguese influence on Bengali was, 
on the whole, comparatively slight, and it never succeeded 
in changing the current mode of expression nor went 
beyond introducing cerlain fresh teirnis into its 
vocabulary.® 


* History of 8eramp:^re MU8io7ij vo\, i, pp. 21>22. 

* For an account of Portugiieue inflaence and Portuguese element 
in Bengali, see Sahitya Pari^at Pairika^ vol. rriii, p. 46 et seg. 
where a gpsod list of Portagneae words naturalised in Bengali will also 
be found. See also l^ohson^Johson ed. Yule and Burnell. J. A. 
Campos in his recent History of the Portugtiese in Bengal (1919) hM 
also given a list of Portuguese words in Bengali. 

’ The Brst Bengali Grammar and Dictionary was In Portugueset 
Bee p. 75, ante, 
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But the British influence on Bengali, owing to its 
, permanent and all-embracing charac- 

The language of the . , t . 

„ . ter, was more deep and rar-reaehine, 

European writers * ^ 

matters of language, liowever, the 
HtflTW). ^ British writers at the outset, we have 

seen, found themselves in an embar- 
rassed position. They did not know in the midst of per- 
plexing diversity svhat models to choose or what form of 
the language to adopt. They however took primarily as 
their guide the compositions of their own munsis or 
pundits, which leaned towards yiedanlry and sanscritisa- 
tion ; but fortunately their strong commonsense, their 
literary instinct, and an innate tendency to realism,^ 
which is a distinctive feature of all English writers, saved 
them from the contagion of affectation and made them 
a(lo[>t a more simple and natural style. Their language is 
a curious admixti\re of the sanscritised 
Its soiincfl. siy\e of the pundits and the 

colloquial language of the people with some pecu- 

larities of its own and a more or less decided leaning towards 

the latter. 'Phe missionaries and the schoolmasters, to whose 

rank and file belong most of the early European writers in 

Bengali, lived in tlie closest touch with the people, and their 

ciuef end in writing was not to show off their erudition but 

to make themselves intelligible, to be popular, clear and 

useful. There are, it is true, errors and 

Iti errors in Tooabul- excesses in their writing as vexations 
ary, isyntnx and Idiom ; 

but tfonerul cxc<dioncv as the stiffness ot the rundits, and the 
n.i..ion,,v i... .k.j. 

city and imturalneRs the s|)ort of criticism. But, inspite of 
these and other aberrations, the gene- 
ral excellence (*f their style in one direction at least can 


See the remark* on Carey’s Dialo^uea at p. 146. 
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never be disputed, namely, that its simplicity, precision, and 
directness presents a striking contrast to the sesquipedalian 
affectation o£ the Sanscrit pundits or the mixed jargon of 
the Persianised mun^is. Carey and his co-adjutors brought 
to their task, that of translation and tract-writing, a com** 
bination of education and object. They were men all 
trained in the severe science of theological study r and they 
always strove to be exact and intelligible to the people. 

^ ^ Their training compelled them to be 

The training and ob- ^ , 

ject of these European precise and their object compelled them 

to be forcible. No better exercising 
ground for an infant prose, in at least somfe ways, could have 
been provided than the combined one of translation and 
polemic. The utilitarian end of these European writera, 
their realistic tendency, their position, influence and 
attainment directed the whole movement towards simplicity 
and naturalness, and it is well worthy of note that even 
some of the learned pundits of the Fort William College, 
through their example, did not despise to adopt occasion- 
ally the popular patois of the country. ^ 

Thus it will be seen that, at the beginning of the 19th 
century there were, roughly speak- 

The subsequent his- different ways or modes of 

tory of these four . 

divergent styles expression, struggling to gam ground 

and competing for mastery, namely 

"sW, Of 

these, the (court-language) in course of time, 

with the general disuse and discontinuanoe of Persian 
in law-conrts, became almost extinct, and by 1836 we find 
bat little trace of it, except in a few l^al technical 

» See, tat euiaple, the story ot 'in Mrtyulljsy’s 

Pnhodk^handr^ tWH W. 1?^. P«t Of »• 

anU at pp. 221*222. 
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Vhioli comes to a bead 
in a general opposition 
iietween the plain and 
the ornate styles. 


publications. The spoken idiom favoured chiefly 

by the old school of writers like the Kabiwalas and used in 
country-places, never came into any direct prominence. 

The only two forms of style which 
stood in sharp antithesis to each 
other in the prose publications of the 
time and continued to play an im- 
portant part in the literary history down to the fifties, 
were the learned style on the one hand, and 

the missionary style’ on the 

other. The exclusive class of learned pundits 
still kept on in the traditional stiffness of their elaborate 
diction, while a host of new writers, who came into the 
field with the spread of English education^ geneially 
adopted the language of the missionaries in 
a purer and more modified form. The perpetually 
recurring struggle l)etween the ornate and the plain 
styles * which plays an important part in the history 
of prose style in almost every literature, was for the first 
time definitely posed and worked out in Bengali prose in 
this period — the ornate style being favoured by the puirdils 
and the plain style chiefly adopted by the missionary writers. 

The style of the pundits found a 
direct descendant in the Sanscrit 
College style of the fifties; while 
the Alall siyle^ which betokened 
a contemporary reactionary move- 
ment, found its progenitor, through various intermedi- 
aries, primarily in the healthy movement towards simpli* 
city and naturalness, first inaugurated by the Europeans, 


This opposition be- 
comoB more well- de- 
fined in the antithc- 
sit of the Alall and 
the SanBcrit College 
fityles of the tiftios. 


* Of whom the moat prominent name Is that of Eev. Krfoamohan 
Ban^pftdhSy. 

» Sm pp. 147, 219*SX). 
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although secondarily it incorporated various elements from 
the language of the common people and even 

from the persianised court-language Thus 

we see that this opposition between the plaiTi and the 
ornate styles persistently dominated the Liston^' of Ben- 
gali prose for almost half a century and reached to a 
crisis in the two antithetical movements of the fif- 
ties — indicated by the Alall style and the Samcrit College 
Synthesis in Bahkim- dyle — of which the genillS of 
Chandra. ^ writer like Bankimchandra alone* 

could find a proper synthesis. 

It will be seen therefore that from the standpoint of 
literary history, the importance of this period in prose 
is hardly less than that of any other* 
of°thig* pe*3T*”bnt .its productions, marked that they 
merir*^ '*** ‘ntrinsio are by carliness and immaturity, 
have far less intrinsic merit. 
No historian of literature can claim anything like literary 
competency for much of this early prose, if he judges it 
by any strict literary standard. Originality is not a 
distinctive merit of this literature at all. Grammars, 
school-books, religious tracts, and 
orginal y. gjjjjiiar documents, most of them 

again mere translated pieces, cannot, in their very nature, 
justly claim to be called literature. In their translations 
again these writers are faithful enough : there is hardly 
any native aspiration to be free and original. Here and 
there, no doubt, they improved upon the capital that 
came into their hands but they seldom created 
or broke loose from their original. The style, again, is of 
the mdest character, abrupt, disconnected, obscure, and full 
of anaeolutha, not only in the works of the missionaries 
whose command over the inherent resouroes of the lan- 
guage must have necessarily been limited and whose repute 
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for erratio style is traditional, but also in the more 
oorrect and laboured treatises of the pundits, who con- 
founded the genius of Bengali with that of Sanscrit. The 
divergent varieties of expression, again, not only 
give a comical aspect to the prose of the period but 
also make it difficult to fix upon general style. Style, 
however, in the strict and rare sense, is hardly to be 


Ko style in the pro- 
per sense. 


found in any of these writings : the 
age of literary Bengali had not yet 


fully dawned, although some of these writings, it must 


be admitted, are racy from age and agreeable from their 


very want of precision. 


When, however, we take an estimate of the sum-total of 
its achievements, this period of prose never fails to impress 
Summary of its \yiih. its importance. Systematic 
achievements. and universal prpse-writing is the 

first thing that it accomplished : and suggestion of new 
forms, methods, and materials is the second. There 
was indeed some amount of religious ^ and philosophical 
prose-writing before this but there was, as we have pointed 
out, no prose-of -all-work, suited to the every-day require- 
ments of the people as well as for their literary purposes. 
Clear, useful and popular prose-writing is a creation of this 
period, although we have yet to wait for another quarter of 
a century for the dawn of literary Bengali prose. The use 
of this prose, again, to address the common people who 
had been only accessible by verse, is another remarkable 
achievement of this period. It may be well pointed out 
that though the decay of ancient learning was lamentable 
in itself, it was yet fortunate in a way for Bengali, for it 
not only threw men back upon their vernacular but it 
also stimulated translation and so gave practice in tke 


* IStp. oa the SahajiyS tmm of Bai9oabism. See Appeadia X. 
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vernacular, instead of tempting men, as they bad been 
tempted, simply to alistract and compile in the learne<| 
classic tongue, and even when they wrote original work, to 
write it in tliat obsolete langui^e. ^ That one important limi- 
tation namely, that of translation, which had been imposed 
upon it, still remained. Was no drawback for the time. Indeed, 
tmnslation is not so entirely an un-original thing as it 
seems or boasts to be, and in certain res[}ect6, it is the 
be-t exercising ground'for an infant prose literature, which 
had not yet passed even through the lower stages of pupil- 
ship. We shall see, indeed, that no really good prose 
appeared until a long period of apprenticeship in transla- 
tion had elapsed. Much more importation of vocabulary : 
much more experiment in term-forging : much more copy- 
ing of the more accomplished prose-forms of the 
European languages and classic Sanscrit were necessary 
before the resources of style could be really at the com- 
mand of the prose-writer in miscellaneous subjects. 

The field of literary adventures, again, was enlarged 
to an extent never known before. It is true that 


this was essentially a period more distinguished for its 
contributions to what a class of 
^than Critics would call the ^Miterature of 
literatare of power. knowledge” rather than to the 

“literature of power”; yet there 
is not a dngle department of useful knowledge, 
which these European writers did not touch. History and 
Biography, Ethics and Moral Tales, 

Variety of gabjeot. Qfamnmr and Dictionary, Mathe- 
matter. 

nmtics and Natural Philosophy, 


' Bat later on, in the next decade, it brongbt another temptation, 
which we have not whdllj oyercome and which, under the ciienm* 
etanoee, would be for eome time to come a neoee^y in itself, of 
writing tu BngBidL. 
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Orftmmar and Dio- 
tlonary. 


Chemistry and Medicine— -ereiyTrAere ire trace the inde- 
fatigable activity of the European writers. It is true that 
most of these works were meant merely to be text-books 
but they are equally significant of the zeal of their authors 
as writers and teachers and of the encouragement which was 
afforded to the cause of learning. The multiplication of 
Grammar and Dictionary, no doubt, 
points to a zealous movement towards 
the scientific study of the language, 
but it must be admitted that in the lexicons compiled by 
European writers, undue prepondemnce is given to Sanscrit 
words and the proportion of purely native Bengali words 
is comparatively small : while the Gmmmars, on the other- 
hand, are written mostly on the pattern of English 
Grammars and consequently fail to set in relief the peculiar 
features of the oriental vernacular. Little need be said of 
the works on History and Biography, 
Ethics and Moral Tales, for almost 
all these writings consist of mere 
translation : but a peculiar interest 
attaches, as we have seen, to the Bengali scientific writings 
of this period for their useful glossaries of technical and 
difficult terms as well as for their 
Scientific writings. manner and method of rendering 
scientific ideas into Bengali. But, 
besides these contributions to the department of useful 
knowledge, there came about, under the European influence, 
a vogue for realism and social satire. The popular opinion 
has always leant to the supposition that 
in this sphere Alai and Hntam are the 
pioneer works, but even long before 
these works were published, from the time of Carey^s 
IHalojfues downwards, numerous works (such as BhabSnt- 
ehaimf’s Kolikata Kamalalaya or PramathanSth Sanni’s 


History, Biography, 
Ethics and Moral 
Talcs. 
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Naba £abu Bil&ta) wert) published which served as models 
for Mai and Hutam and which bad indeed reached a 
high degree of success and popularity. Another important 
field into which these Europeans directed the energy of 
, Bengali writers is that of journalism. 

Joarnaiisnij mi -i i v • • 

Thanks to the coumge %na zeal or its 
promoters, the difficult social and political conditions under 
which it was started never retarded its growth, and its long 
a.id interesting history, bears witness to the enormous 
popularity and usefulness of this organ of popular opinion. 
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iNTEattBGNUM. IN PoETIlY FROM 1760. 

The closing years of the 18th century and the begin- 
ning pf the 19th form a period of transition from old 
Bengali to modern Bengali literature; and in this period^ 
as in every period of transition^ while access was obtained 
to new ideas and new methods, the old traditions in lite- 
rature still lived on. In the light of the Europeanised 
literature of to-day, prominence must be and has been 
given to European activity in Bengali Literature 
of this period, yet from the death of Bharat-chandra in 
1760 to the death of Isvar Gupta in 1858, flourished a 
class of Bengali writers, chiefly poets, who were un-in fluen- 
ced by English ideas and who main- 
^ indige- tained, even with declining powers, 

the literary traditions of the past. 
Liteiury history, as a rule, is studded with such ^ survivals ' 
or ' relics,’ if we may use these terms ; but it is hardly 
correct to regard these outbursts of purely native inspira- 
tion as mere empty echoes of the past or flickering reac- 
tionary movements which the historian of literature may 
safely ignore. The tendencies of European or Euro- 
peanised writers may, in a sense, be described as exotic ; 
but these inheritors of the literary traditions and instincts 
of the ancient race, on the other hand, 
reprdseatiag, iu oon- essentially national in sentiment 

tmitto the wntings 

of the Kuropeani. a and expression, and as such, repre- 

from all question «rf 
intrinsio excellenoe, a phase oflite* 
raiy derelopment vhioh we oumot very well pass over. 
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The literature of the first half of the 19th oentury is 
dominated in the main by two distinct tendencies ; the 
one is fostered by European writers or by men tutored 
in European ideas and marked generally by the spirit of 
an intellectual aristocracy, while the other derives its 
strength from the essence of native genius, untouched by 
foreign ideas, and expresses itself chiefly in various forms 
of popular literature. The one, dressed in the new apparel 
of prose, goes forth to capture the gifts of the new know- 
ledge, but the other, conveyed in the traditionary vehicle 
of verse, remains content with the spiritual inheritance 
of the past, diminished though it is with the lapse of 
time. The antagonism between these two tendencies, 
though it may not be very marked in later periods, 
lasts throughout the literary history 

Antagonism between century: and in the 

two opposing tenden- ^ ' 

cies in the 19th literature of to-day, although the 
century literature. ^ i i. i i i 

triumph of the new tendency is 

said to be fully proclaimed yet it remains to be considered 
how far this triumph has been or may be achieved without 
making legitimate concessions to the demands of the 
opposing tendency. Till the death of I§var Gupta, in 
whom we find indeed the last, if not the least, valiant 
champion of the old race, the antagonism is definitely 
posed and consistently worked out. With the death of 
Isvar Gupta, we are at the end of the most effective note 
in the ancient trend of thought and feeling ; and followers 
of the old tendency thereafter, in struggling to maintain 
their own against the stronger drift of new ideas, were 
obviously fighting for a lost cause. 

Decay ^ the old Ever since that time the cause may 
•tyle;bQt ita uniiiif- 

takabie influence in indeed be regarded as lost, and any 
later literature. attempt to-day to revive the old 

style would be possibly as fotile and ridieoloas as the 

88 
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attempt of Don Quixote to revive the expiring days of 
chivalry, But^ even thoughi^iUe cause was lost, its lessons 
were not lost ; the principles for which it had fought^urvived 
and found gradual acceptance. However imperceptible 
the process had been, it succeeded in tempering the un« 
licensed Europeanisation of later literature : it afforded a 
healthy antidote against the unchecked alienation of 
literature from national sensibilities; it represented a 
strong counter-current of purely native energy, which, 
if it never forced itself directly to the surface, never at 
the same time failed to make its subtle and wholesome 
influence felt. It is a mistake to suppose that the old 
tendency absolutely died out with the death of I§var 
Gupta. It never died out but it left its enduring vitality 
in the current of national thought and feeling, unmistak- 
able influence of which may be traced even in the litei-ature 
of to-day. The spirit of an age or race, yielding to that 
of its successor, continues to abide in it as anessential 
ingredient, assumed, transformed and carried forward. 

In an historical survey of the 19th century literature, 
therefore, we cannot mistake the significance of this ten- 
dency of literature, which derived its inspiration primarily 
from conditions of national culture which were not access- 
ible to Euix)pean or Europeanised writers of the first half 
of that century. We must indeed give the more prom- 
nent place to European writers and those who trod 
in their footsteps, because it is chiefly through their efforts, 
aided no doubt by the hand of the foreign government, 
that the dominance of western ideas ultimately 
strengthened itself and gave the flnal bent to the form 
and spirit of modern literatCtoe ; yet the account of the 
period would surely be incomplete if we do not take into 
consideration this stream of purely indigenous activity 
flowing in the opposite direction and the extent of 
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its influence in moulding the literary characteristics 
of the age. * 

The historical importance, therefore, of this inferior 
but not insignificant band of writers 

The historical iia- belonging to the old school lies, 
portance of these in- . , , * . i 

digenons writers. mainly as we have seen, in the fact 

that whatever may be the intrinsic 

value of their writings they examplify ai>d hand down in 

Uieir own way the failing inspiration of earlier days and 

thus maintain the continuity of literary history during 

the period of interregnum between the death of Bharat 

Chandra and the emergence of the new school. Although 

some of them lived far into the first half of the 19th 

eeutiiry they do not reflect the growing literary tendencies 

of the new era but they keep up the old manner of 

thought, the old fashion of imagination, and the old form 

of expression and thus secure the inheritance of ancient 

literature for the advantage of the new generation. 

Standing as they do, on the the gateway of modern 

literature they give little or no presentiment of things 

to come, they do not announce the future ; but they 

represent the past and stoutly, if unconsciously, make 

their stand for a fast disappearing form of art and 

expression which drew its inspiration from the past life 

of the nation itself and which was not without its 

significance to the new life the nation was entering 

upon. 

There was a time, however, when the value of these 
writings was totally forgotten or ignored. They appeared 
contemptible in the eyes of the so* 
called^Young Bengal of the last 
or forgotten. century who had been tutored rigidly 

in western ideas and western literature 
to the exclusion of everything national. Even to-day 
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it is doubtful if we have entirely outgrown this stage of 
defective mental susceptibility, although critics are not 
wanting who would go to the other extreme of fanatical 
admiration. Isvar Gupta, in the early fifties, spoke in 
exuberantly enthusiastic language of the untutored songs 
of the old Kabis ; yet if we are to take Bankim-ehandra 
as the representative of the next generation, we find his 
age regarding these compositions with frank disapproval, 
if not always with superior contempt. In recent years, 
when we are not altogether obtuse and irresponsive, we 
have taught ourselves to speak in sober tone and measured 
language. In literary history, there are no doubt extreme 
vicissitudes of taste whereby the idols of the past genera- 
tion crumble suddenly to dust, \vhile new favourites are 
raised to the old pedestal of glory ; yet in spite of such 
successive waves of aesthetical preference, we must guard 
against falling into the error of orthodox dogmatism, on 
the one hand, and the ignorant following of fashion, on 
the other. Leaving aside jTersonal predilections and the 
narrowmess of sects and coteries w^e find critics even to- 
day who would sec nothing in these forms of literature 
which is well worth a moment’s thought. Much of this 
literature, as in the case of some of the songs of the 
Kabiwalas, is no doubt transient and ephemeral and there 
it certainly much in it which is really contemptible ; yet 
the frivolity of an imitative culture or the wild pursuit of 
ever-shifting literary fashion ought not to blind us to the 
historical and literary value, whatever it might be, of the 
art and literature of a geucration which has passed away. 
It ia idle to regard any particular form of art or mode 
of utterance as final or absolutely authoritative. Critical 
taite should be more open-minded and unprejudiced and 
tbo study of literature should be placed upon sounder 
biitoricil and acientifie m^hoda* 
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We propose in the following pages to take these 
writers in the old style in the groups mentioned below. 

It would not be necessary for us to 
Grouping of thia class of writings in 

literature. . > ^ i ^ 

minute detail ; it would be enough 
for our purpose if we indicate broadly the j^ase of literary 
development which they represent and give a moie or 
less general survey of their work and achievement. It 
may be noted here at the outset that in the case of many 
of these groups, materials for study are extremely scanty 
and scattered, and most of the writings wliieh belong to 
this section have not been yet critically studied or edited. 
In the case of Pa^chali and Yatra and devotional songs, 
for instance, no attempt has yet been made to collect 
either data and materials for tiueing their systematic 
history or even to make a satisfactory collection of these 
floating and fast vanishing forms of literature. Under 
this condition of imperfect knowledge of the subject no 
apology is necessary for imperfect treatment and wbat is 
offered here must be taken as nothing more than a merely 
tentative and preliminary attempt. 

(1) Kabiwalas. 

(•2) Nidhu B&bu and writers of 

(3) Followers of RSm-prasSd and writers of devo* 
tioml songs. 

(4) Followers of BbSrat^chandra. 

(5) Isolated followers of ancient authors : Jay* 
DSr&yan GhosSl, Raghunandan Gosvfimi and othecs. 

(6) Authors of and Taira, 

(7) Miscelkneous songsters. 
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Kabiwalas 

The existence of Kabi-songs may be traced to the 
beginning of the 18th century or even beyond it to the 
17th, but the most flourishing period of the Kabiwalas 
was between 1760 and 18o0. Rasu and Nrsiihha were 
born somewhere between 1734 and 1738 ; Harii Tbakur 
in 1738; Nitai BairSgl in 1747 ; so 

Chronology and that between 1760 and 1780, they 
classification of Kabi- p i • 

literature. had all reached the height of their 

reputation as songsters and made 
this form of literary amusement popular throughout the 
countiy. During the continuance of the dual government 
therefore between 1765 and 1775, and in the jieriod of 
literary interregnum which followed upon the death of 
BhErat-chandra, they were the most considerable pretenders 
in the litemry field ; and if the mantle of the old authors 
did not exactly suit their narrow shoulders, they attempt- 
ed in the main to echo the sentiment and ideas of old- 
world poetry. Most of tliese greater Kabiwalas lived 
into the period of British rule. BSsu and Nrsiihha died 
between 1805 and 1807 ; but Haru ^hSkur lived up to 
1812 and Nitai even beyond that to 1821. Ram £asu, 
though in a sense considerably junior to these earlier poets, 
having been born in 1786, died early in 1828. After 
these greater Kabiwalas, came their followers, disciples 
and imitators who maintained the tradition of Kabi-poetry 
op to the fifties or beyond it. The Kabi-poetiy therefore 
covers roughly the long stretch of a centuiy from 1760 to 
I860, although after 1830 i^l the greater Kabiwalas one 
by one had passed away and Kabi-poetiy had rapidly 
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declined in the hands of their less gifted followers^ We 
shall have therefore to distinguish three different periods 
of Kabi-litiratare— (1) Before 1760. (t) Between 1760 
and 1830. (3) After 1830. 

The Kabi-poetry, however, has been subjected to 
amount of harsh and even contemptuous criticism which 
it hardly ever deserved. The Reforming Ypung Bengal 
of the forties considered all forms of popular amusements 
•--Kahiy Yatra, or PaihckaH — to be contemptible. We shall 
see that there had gradually come into 
Untavourable recep- Kabi-songs elements which were 
later times. really contemptible ; but what strikes 

one in the study of these popular 
forms of literature is that throughout the 19th century, 
with the exception of Isvar Gupta and a few isolated 
appreciators of things ancient, the so-called educated men 
of that century hardly ever eared to make a sympathetic 
study, much less to realise their literary or historical 
importance. Even to-day they do not seem to have 
received their due amount of attention or appreciation, 
although none but the most opinionative or the most 
obtuse would seriously consider them to be wholly worthless 
or wholly contemptible. Inspite of the apparent uncertainty 
of critical determinations, the historical importance of 
these songs, apart from all question of artistic valuation, 
cannot surely he denied. The old Kabi-literature does not 
require an apologist to-day but it stands upon its own 
inherent claims to be treated in an historical survey 
of Bengali literature of this ceutury. 

But the materials and means for a critical study 
of this Hteraturp are extremely 


Materialt and means 
of stndj scanty. , 


scanty ; and at the same time it is 
doubtful whether erou much of it 


CM bear very well a thorough critical en^inatioD. We 
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ftt preset find only scattered abroad a few fnigmeiitfi 
which may convey a knowledge of this literature but 
which are insufficient to familiarise ns with it so as to 
enable us either to appreciate its beauty^ construct its 
history or determine its value. Informations about the 
lives of these Kabiwalas or with regard to the general 
history of Kabi-poetry are extremely scanty ; what re- 
mains consists of a few tmdiiional stories, often useless 
and ill-authenticated. 

‘When we consider the peculiar conditions under which 
most of these songs were composed and the mode in which 
they were transmitted we can, to 

Why the literature gome extent, understand why a very 
was not preierved. ' j j 

small and fragmentary part of this 
literature has come down to us. These Kabis were not 
properly speaking, leisured and .^complished men of 
letters, cultivating literature for its own sake, and their 
productions were not deliberate 

Peculiar method af literary compositions meant for a 
oompoaition and mode '' ^ 

of tranamiasion^ critical audience. Their very name 

I)aih4a Kabi ( )' indicates 

perhaps the peculiar way in which they extemporised their 
songs, standing like a rhapsodist before a motley assembly, 
although it is difficult to say from what time exactly this 
appellation was first applied to them. The evil days of 
the latter half of the 18 th century, we have seen, necessitat- 
ed the growth of a class of poets * ** whose calling bad 


* It toemt teiAt this epithet ii rery old : but uocordiua to one 
VMun the epithet miSi4a Kahi wus applied to dietiugoish Kahi from 
which was a hybrid ipeoieB, formed out of Kahi and 
and which was t^refore a Mud id {Pkufaaeto 

Mmmamaham Oitaten, wiitteu hy Ifhtioilihhaxi Basu himself.) But see 

ydhuMuSMNllI, Til, p. 18. 
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now become an irregular profession and ^ regular means 
of livelihood, and of a body of literature which was marked 
by carelessness rather than by scrupulousness and which 
belonged to that class of writings conveniently termed 
ephemeral journalism. The authors had no higher 
ambition than that of immediately pleasing their patrons 
and gaining their cheap praise and pay. They never 
eared to reach that mark of excellence which would make 
posterity pause before it would willingly let their produc- 
tions perish. These songs, again, had generally circulated 
in the mouths of the people ; in course of time, while some 
were forgotten, others got curiously mixed up or passed 
through strange transformations until, as in their present 
extant form, they can hardly be called the genuine original 
works of their creator, or with confidence be referred to 
this or that individual author. No oritieal appreciation or 
discrimination was expected and none was made. The 
literature was forgotten no sooner than a generation had 
passed away. Even in 1854, Isvar Gupta lamented that 
most of these songs had already vanished in his time or 
had been fast vanishing and his self-imposed task of 
collecting these old songs had been rendered difficult 
by the fact that he had to depend entirely" upon 
the uncertain and fieeting memory of old men who 
had been, day by day, drop]»ing away. Except 
Nidhu Babu among the earlier group — and Nidhu Bsbii, 
though a patron of akh^ai^ can hardly bo classed as a 
Kabiwala — none of these poets or their followers 
ever cared to reduce their songs to writing. Printing 
was hardly known in those days and, if known, was 
too expensive and diflScult of access to these needy 
songsters ; yet men like Haru 'J'hSkur had rich 
pati*ons like B&jii Naba Kfi^na to whom it bad 
never occurred that these floating songs were worth 

89 
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preserving. The change of taste and fashion in the 
next generation and the contempt with which all earlier 
writing had come to be regarded could hardly favour 
the idea of pnsovving or collecting this literature in 
any fonn. It is not surprising therefore that no attempt 
at a collection and preservation of 
in^matiou these songs had been made till in 

1854, Ifivar Gupta, whose poetic 
sym|>athies allied him with Kabiwalas and who him- 
self was no mean com|)oser of Kabi-song, first collected 
and published some to these half forgotten songs in 
the pages of his SaMad-prab/iahir. It is chiefly through 
his untiring zeal and devoted labours, ably seconded 
by the efforts of a few other later collectors, that we 
possess what remains of this Kabi-literatiire ; for although 
several inferior anthologies have been made since then, 
most of these, with or without actnowlodgment, draw 
lilierally from the rich fund which he had supplied 
half a century ago and little substantial addition has 
been made to our knowledge ever since. 

It is very difficult, in the absence of materials, to 
trace the origin of this peculiar form 
literature, hardly at all literary, 
which expressed itself in songs > but 
which was chiefly meant for popular amusement. Most 
of the songs which have come down to us belong 
to a date ix)sterior to the middle of the 18th century ; 
in tracing, therefore, the form and spirit of this verse, as it 
existed earlier than this date, we must be guided 
chiefly by conjecture derived from the study of the 
later fragments which have been preserved as well as 
by an examination of the general drift of the literature 
itself. It must be noted, however, that song-literature 
is not a novel thing in Bengali ; for it bad formed 
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ft part of the social and i*eligious life of the people, 
and religious festivities, enlivened by singing, were 
celebrated with a gaiety which had its mundane side. 
Even with the decline of Bai^nabism, which had brought 
in its wake a glorious time of sweet singing, and with the 
revival of iSskta and other forms of litemture in tlie 
18th century, the tradition of song-making had never 
been extinct. The Baisnabs, by their peripatetic singing, 
had spread songs broadcast leavening, as they did, the 
popular mind ; and although times and circumstances had 
changed, the perennial love of song, which marks Bengali 
literature throughout its history, always survived. The 
[>olitical troubles of the 18th century and the social 
changes consequent thereupon natumlly precluded any 
serene exercise of serious literature except perha|)s in 
remote villages or in the comparatively secure and 
luxurious courts of noble patrons ; but the populat 
craving was satisfied, on the one hand, by yaira^y 
pamcKali^ and other cognate forms of popular literatiu 
in which also there was always an exclusive preponderance 
of the song-element, and by the devotional songs like 
those of Rftm-praslld and his followers, on the other. 
It was about this time that the Kabiwalas had come 
into pi’ominence. The time was not for thought : it 
wanted song and amusement ; the Kabiwalas, who could 
give them, had soon become popular. ^ 

But the days of royal or other forms of patronage 

bad been fast vanishing. The poets 

The audience for fallen on evil days, had to depend 
whom tfc was com- . * * 

posed more and more upon the favour of 

the capricious and half-educated 
public who now became their chief patrons. The ruin 
of old zemindars and princely houses,' begun in the 
latter days of the Mohammedan rule imd completed 
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in the earlier days of British supremacy, had brought into 
existence, as we have seen, a class of up-start landlords 
and 8p6culatx>rs who stepped into their places but who 
could not be expected to possess the same inherited tradi- 
tion of culture and refinement as marked the ancient aris- 
tocracy of the land. The commercial banians, §eths, and 
merchants^ on the other hand, in the new flourishing 
cities, now growing into importance, constituted them- 
selves a class of patrons who demanded literature, not of 
a fine stuff but that which could afford them momentary 
excitement^ of pleasure in the intervals of engrossing 
business. The new public had neither the leisure, the 
capacity nor the willingness to study or appreciate any re- 
production of the finer siiadcs and graces of earlier poetry. 
This was the audience* for whom, in the main, the Kabi- 
walas sang their songs, and it is no wonder that the tone 
and temper of the literature they pro- 
reacted apou it Olid duced was debased through this un- 

contributod to its do- . i mi • i i 

baBemont. holy contact. Ihis debasement was 

complete in the next generation when 
with the spread of western education and consequent re- 
volution in taste, these songs had been banished totally from 
* respectable ’ society and descended to the lower classes 
who demanded a literature suited to their* uneducated 


* The 8uii;fgestion (Dinesh Chandra Sen, History, p. C97) that the low 
caoto of the soiifirstem show that the institution was essentially for 
the amusoinont of the illiterate rnstics who formed its chief andicnco, 
is hardly home out by facts. This form of entortainmeni obtained 
apeclally in urban centres like Ohandannagar, Chinsurah and Calcutta 
and most of the Kabiwalas were not rural rustics but men bred up 
in the cities. Rim Basil, Horn Thakur, Nitii Bairigl and indeed the 
whole heat of them liTcd in Calcatta or in the neighbouring cities. 
Kay*poeiry itself* if not completdy urban* is howerer devoid of all 
stamps of roatidiy. 
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taste. This was the beginning: oi"' Meud (c^f ) and 
Jl3p-a^A<lai ( ) in Kabi-Iiteratare. In the 
earlier days Kabi-songs had been composed and sung in 
great ceremonies and festivals and the subjects of these 
songs generally referred to religious themes ; iu the latter 
days, even in the days of NitSi Bairagi, Isvar Gupta tells 
us, " C^I^'S SftCT 

; and an illustrative anecdote is relatetl, with 
reference to NitSi, which runs thus : ‘ CT, 

'5P5I^ 

cfJi « '5f5c?rt«f 
'sf’iK ■5t?c‘t '5f^ 

<35^^ csrat^, sprla-^ ’TPr 

«(fa, c^l, OTi, cfsrfst, «rt?^ ’ll,’ 

C«l^ 55tPt5lfWtM?T 

I 

Not only in Ustc, but also in theme, style and diction, 

Kabi-soiij^s degenerated. The later ^rouji of poems from 

this point of view affords an inteivst- 

Dogencration of later inff contrast to the works of the 
Kahi-poctry in theme, ' . . . , 

8ty](’ and diction. earlier period. We shall have occa-| 

sion to speak of this matter in de- 
tail but it may be noted here at the outset that a wide^ 
diverj^encc in method, manner and inspiration exists 
between the earlier and the later j^roups of Kabi-poetry. 
The earlier Kabi-songs were not, as generally supposed, 
wholly unpremeditated and wanting in all sense of artistic 
arrangement or unity of structure ; on the contrary, they 
were all composed as we shall see with du^ deference, as 


8aAAM Prahhakaff AgrakSyan 1, 1861, p. 6u 
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in the case of the sonnet, to definite rules of line-arrange- 
ment, general structure and rhyme-ending. In later 
times, with the introduction of lively hap-aklidai and 
khend, the more studied structure of earlier songs were 
replaced by a mode of utterance, off-hand but effective in 
its unexpectedness and vigorous vulgarity, defiant ofi 
all laws and lost to every sense of artistic composition.* 
We hear of the existence of disputants or two opposing 
* parties ’ who took u]) different aspects of a particular 
theme and replied to each otlier in songs, even from the 
very earliest time when this form of amusement had 
sprung into existence ; and it was probably these 
passados in the bout of poetical dialectics which had lent 
in the popular mind a piquancy and zest to these songs 
and had thus made them preferable perhaps to yairas 
and pa'flichalis which did not include such ^wit-combats* 
in their scope. But in the earlier period, a consultation 
used to be held between the parties and the themes and 
^replies* were made ready before they were sung. It was 
RSm Basu, a later Kabiwala, who first introduced the 
innovation of extem|)ore and free verbal fight between the 
parties.* From his time, these 'fiy tings* of the Kabi- 
walas had become, in the proper sense, unpremeditated ; 
and as such, they had come to possess all the qualities and 
defects of unpremeditated compositions. The unexpected 
turns of phrases, the clash of witticism, the pungent raci- 
ness of colloquial vulgarity were no doubt pleasing to the 
mob : but what is good rhetoric for the groundlings is 
bad for literature. W e can never expect any literary 
finish or artistic grace in compositions which the necessity 
of quick and witty reply bod brought into existence and 

* Prachtu Kahi^tmikgmku, ©d, Gopftl Chandra Ifitkbop&dhjAy, 
B.8. 1884, Inirodaotion, p. ii. 
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which were meant to be more racy and effective than any- 
thin^ else. Coarseness, scurrility and colloqualism, un- 
redeemed by any sense of artistic expression, bep;an to 
increase in volume and ultimately Kabi-son^s subsided 
into vulgar and abusive verbiage. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find that to many a 
modern reader, Kabi-Iiterature connotes liftle more than 


itu religious themes. 


kend and bad‘ia.ste ; but it must not 
be forgotten that in it.s inception, it 

t ailier Knbj-pootry. ..... * 

drew its inspiration from a purer 

^ouree. The sincere religiousness of the earlier Kabi- 

.<ongs is unmistakable and inspite of later importation and 

popularity of subjects like Biralut or 
its religious themes. . j- / , i- • . 

religion still conti- 

imed to supply the essential ingredienl. Although there 

are many things which at once mark them off from the 

Bai.^nab poets, the earlier Kabiwalas were in more than 

one sense, nearly allied to their great predece.ssors. When 

Bai.suabism and its romantic literature had subsided lower 

and lower into a kind of decrepitude in the 1 8th century 

and a militant iSskta literature of a more or less classical 


tyjie had grown up, the Kabiwalas, in however groping 
fashion, tried to keep up the older tradition and sang 
generally of 'RUdbH and Kr§na. The classical form of art 
which had taken shape in the 18th century and culminated 
in the writings of BhSrat Chandra was the result as well as 
the cause of the rapid decline of Baisnabism and its 


’ SahhUaikhad was not secular in theme but in spirit. It included 
such things as Prahh^t or Bhor^gan (Awakening of BSdhA or iri 

the morning or BftdhS’s morning appearance as a hharidiid)^ Qo^fhat 
(in which figure Yofiodfi, the boy Kr9«ia and his boy-companions), 
mSlhwr (where KnbjA and BrndA generally come in), besides tJddhaha^ 
safiibSd, PmbHas et<}. 
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literature in that period ; and the 18th century literature is 
marked throughout by an entire absence of* the literary 
influence of the lyric and romantic songs of Baisnab 
poets. The literary practice of the 18th century is a 
natural reaction and going back to conventional 
standards of verse-making, with a more or less decided 
leaning towards the ornate and the erudite. Rhetoric 
rather than truth, fancy rather than imagination, 
intellect rather than feeling — this becomes the more 
mundane means of ]>oetry, in which we miss the 
passionate idealism or tlie lyric mysticism of the Baisnabs. 
The Kabiwalas, no doubt, were carried away more or less 
by this general literary drift of the period ; but it was the 
Kabiwalas alone who had kept up the tradition of Baisnab 
poetry in this age of a militant literary tendency. That 
Kabi-literaturc, in some way or other, is connected 
with Baisnab literature and that the 
liai, nib poet"'"' Kabiwalas, were, if not the lineal 

descendant, at least distantly related 
to the great Baisnab poets, is shown to some extent by 
the fact that the best part of earlier Kabi-songs relates to 
the eternal Baisnab theme — the love of RUdhS and Kr^na 
with all its attendant intricacies of vian^ maihur, hiraha, 
gonihay and other things. The Kabiwalas, it is true, have 
not got much of the accumulated virtue of Baisnab 
verse and jihrase as well as its deep note of passion and ful- 
ness of romantic colour ; yet it is remarkable that they still 
make use of the imagery and the hackneyed generalities 
of Baisnab writings, and generally echo the sentiments 
and ideas which had become established in literaiy usage 
since the time of the Baisnab poets. It is not always safe 
to dogmatise, in the absence of evidence, on influences or 
on the question of literary filiation ; but these facts, 
among others, would tend to indicate the existence of an 
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unmistakable relationship between the Baisnab writers and 
the Kabiwalas. It is true that the Kabiwalas never 
possessed the genius and devotional fervour of the old 
Baisnab poets^ that none of the Kabi-songs reaches that 
standard of literary excellence which has made Baisnab 
poetry so resplendent, and that the Kabiwalas, in course 
of time, admitted more mundane subjects and themes and 
allowed themselves infinite looseness of speech and style ; 
yet when wc come across lines like the following sung by 
NitEi Bairi^I 

“UtOTf ^ I 

^ ^ II 

'*I<HI 

II 

we are at once reminded of many a line from the Baisnab 
poets, although it is quite probable that it is not a question 
of direct imitation or assimilation and that none of the 
Kabiwalas had any straight access to any of these older 
poets. The Kabiwalas were not a lettered class of studious 
poets : they probably never had any opportunity of direct- 
ly utilising the ancient wealth of the land ; yet whatever 
might have been the source through which the tendency 
had filtered down, they echo primarily in their songs the 
sentiment and taste of a bye-gone age, and through this 
inherited tendency and probably through indirect, if not 
direct, literary filiation, they trace their ultimate ancestry 
to the ancient Baifnab poets. ^ 

^ The theoiT’, put forward hy Pmeahchandra Ben (History ^ p. 097) 
that Kahi-floags originidly oonstitnted parti of old yUtr^, the iimplo 
operatic epitodes of which were feparatel/ worked np into this special 
speciee, Is hardly opnvinetng j lor in the first plaoe, there are no 
data to support this snggestioo; seccmdiy, ^e two kln^ had essentiatty 
dittsrentdietSot«risto ; and thirdly, the one is not dnelo the hreak^npof 

40 
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It is not our purpose here te enter into details but any 
student of ancient Bengali literature is well aware that 
Baifnab poetry cannot be very strictly described as simple 
and unsophisticated ; for although it can to-day be enjoyed 
as pure poetry or as the expression of fervent religious 
longings in the language of human passion, it can never 
. be regarded as the spontaneous pro- 

P(It^Tna*ite pryoW duct of an uncritical and ingenuous 

logical and metaphysi- faith. This religious-amatorv poetry 
cal formalism. ® ^ r j 

presupposed a psychology and a 

metaphysic which had been reduced to an elaborate system 

and which possessed a peculiar phraseology and a set of 

conceits of its own. The romantic commonplaces of 

Baifnab poetry, familiar to any reader not only tlirough 

its poetry but also through elaborate rhetorical treatises like 

Ujjcala-Nilamani or elaborate seini-metaphysical vyorks 

like !}aUmndarbha or Ilari-bhakti-rmamrta-sindhu, are in a 

sense factitious, professional and sectarian, if not doctrinaire 

or didactic. Many of the famous Baisnab poets, no doubt, 

got out of their conventional material the kind of effect 

which api^eals to us most strongly and there is the sheer 

force of poetic inspiration in many of them which lifts their 

poetry into the highest level of artistic utterance, yet all 

the floods of their lyric and romantic idealism cannot 

altogether cover their psychological formalism, their 

rhetoric of ornament and conceits, their pedantry of 

metaphysical sentimentalism. The endless diversity of 

amorous couditiou grouped conveniently under mMhar, 


the other as both existed simoltaneoasly throughout the course of their 
literary history. The other theory (Janmu-bhamt, vii., p. 58) that Kabi 
was otigmally a part of is more or less open to similar objec- 
tions, The exact significance of the term itself is uncertain 5 

what ehantoter it possessed in earlier times is not definitely 
known. 
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hlmht^ purharagy milan and the like, is treated no doubt 
with emotional directness but they subside into agi'eealle 
formulas and dogmatic shibboleths. Leaving aside indi- 
vidual independence of trait so marked in poets like 
F^idyapati, Chancjidfis or JliSnadSs, when we C(^me to the 
legion of lesser lights we find that, although these minor 
poets share more or less in the general [xie tic, spirit 
pervading the age, there is yet a monotonous sameness of 
liameteristics. inevitably suggesting a sense of artifieialit}*. 
In spite of its romantic charm and lyric affluence, the 
themes and subjects of this poetry lacked variety and 
* exuberance of inventive thought. We meet over and over 
again with the same tricks of expression, the same strings 
of nouns and adjectives, the same set of situations, the same 
group of conceits and the same system of emotional 
analysis. In the greater poets, the sentiment is refined and 
the expression sufficiently varied ; in the lesser poets, they 
degenerate into rigid artistic conventionalities. When the 
Kabiwalas came to inherit the spiritual estate of their 

poetical ancestors, Baisnab poetry had 

imperfectly commu- been reduced almost to a mechanic 
riiuateU to Kabi-poetry, 

art ; its conceptions had become 
stereotyped and its language conventional. But its faith, 
its religious enthusiasm, had by that time filtered down 
through all the crudities of its surroundings into a simple 
inujuestionod and habitual form of religiosity. Its spiritual 
e-sence alone survived ; its commonplaces and conceits, its 
pedantry and formalism had lost much of their force and 
had become effete conventionalities. Although Kabi-poetry, 
in its theme and diction, is generally conventional and 
mechanically reproductive, yet it concerns itself chiefly 
with the essential significance of Baisnab poetry, its 
devotional fervour^ its emotional appeal and not directly 
with its metaphysical or psychological banalities. It is 
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habitoal and anreflecting &ith of the people^ unaffected 
by any scholastic or sectarian pre- 

ciltaS“&oVor possessions, that supplied the chief 
Beofcarian. ingredient of Kabi-poetry. In this 

sense^ Kabi-literature is neither scho- 
lastic nor cultured, nor is it factitious and professional. 
None of the Kabiwalas was literate enough to enter into 
the intricacies of emotional or metaphysical subtlety nor 
lUd they any sectarian tradition behind to implant in them 
anything other thau its simple spiritual significance which 
had percolated and spread down even to the masses. They 
had taken Bai^iabism en masse and not in its details^ in 
< its essence and not in its accidents^ though they tacitly 
accepted and mechanically repeated its conceits and its 
imagery, its time-honoured dogmas and doctrines. ^ 

It would be unjust to institute a comparison between 
the Baiijnab lyrics and the song;8 of the Kabiwalas ; but 
it must be noted that the latter in many cases debased 
and vulgarised, while they borrowed, the ideas and concep- 
tions of Baisnab poetry. One particular section of 
Baisnab poetry, remarkable for its passion and its '^poetic 
quality, which is generally grouped under the heading of 
Prema-baichitta ( ) is practically non-existent in 
Kabi-literature. Unable to enter into its subtlety, its 
romantic fervour and its mystic spiritualism, the Kabiwalas 
could not speak iu the same rapturous accents nor with the 
same nobility of sentiment. It is true that both these 
species of literature were never intended originally to be 
literature at all ; they never consisted of deliberate literary 
creation by self-conscions artists. 
» liiieYary Beligious enthusiasm, on the one 

“d popular amusement, on tiie 
other, supplied the motive of its 
making in saeh oase ; and in so far as each species adhered 
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to this original motive^ each assumed it^ distinctive eharao* 
ter. The peculiar conditions under which it was produced 
modified the form and tendency of the production of each 
kind. But while under the stress of anew-bon religious 
fervour and its lyric and mystic idealism^ the creations of 
Baisnab poets were lifted into the region of pure poetry, 
the more mundane object and secular intorest of the 
Kabiwalas dragged them down to a dead level of uninspired 
eommonpface. It is indeed very doubtful whether a great 
deal of Kabi-poetry can, with the utmost allowance, be 
regarded as strictly literary, so deeply had the peculiar 
condition of its making affected the character of its produc- 
tion. Kabi-ix)etry must be primarily ’ 
It was pnmavily a regarded as a form of popular amuse- 

iorm or popular ° ^ i i , 

amnsemout. meiit, affoi'ding no doubt an interest- 

ing field of study to the student of 
social histoiy but hardly to be considered by the historian 
of literature except in so far as it rises to the level of 
li terature. 

Although essentially a popular form of amusement, 
coin{x>se<l chiefly by popular poets and transmitted through 
oral tradition, yet it must be noted that Kabi-songs hardly 
bear any resemblance to what may be 

Bat it is not strictly strictly Called folk-literature or popular 
folkUiteratnre or popu- . 

lar poetry. poetry. It would be a mistake to 

compare them, for instance, to the 
medieval European ballads either in form or spirit. TheKabi- 
literature no doubt possesses the same dramatic or mimetic 
qualities and choral peculiarities : but they lack the condi- 
tion of commutial composition which is essential to balladry 
and the poetical content is not, as in balladry, narra- 
tive nor is it submitted to an epic process of transmission. 
It is not simple, anonymous and objective in the sense in 
which the ballads are but it bears all the i^rks ot iQdivi*| 
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dual authorship and all the conventionalities of a literary 
tradition ; it has never shown, in its growth and develop- 
ment, any tendency towards the romance, the story or the 
chronicle so as to take it out of its original dramatic and 
choral structure. The songs of the illiterate Kabiwalas 
no doubt enter into a vital rapport with the people who 
compose the nation, the people who are far more puissant 
and important in national history than tlie so-called culti- 
vated minority. At the same time, if they eonstiliite 
popular poetry at all, they represent only a very narrow 
type of that species : for the true function of popular 
poetry is the interpretation of the jieople to themselves and 
and the creation of a pojndar ideal, which function these 
songs discharge only partially; while the forms and exjUTS- 
sioiis of this literature are mucli less the property of the race 
than of the individual. These poets were no doubt born 
among the i)eop1e’ , lived with the people and understood per- 
fectly their ways of iliinking and feeling ; hence their direct 
hold upon the masses of whom many a modern writer is 
contentedly ignorant. But these poems, meant for popu- 
lar entertainment and hearing a close contact with the 
])Oople, hardly ever sp(‘ak of the people themselves and jws- 
seps little or no democratic sympathy or exaltation. They 
are thoroughly preoccup ed with the 
It ift the proaiict ot a eonveutiooal themes of earlier ])oet8, 

conventional litcmry ^ v.** ivi 

traCitioii ‘ though their treatment may be a 

little popular, and they even expi*ess 
themselves in conv^entional diction and imagery. They 

‘ Kabi poetry counted its votary amonggt the lowest classee. Except 
liai'U Thftkur, KKsa and Nrtfi&bii. Ram Basu and a few ot'^ers, the 
Kabiwalas b€^hwg^^d to the lowest social grades of a wttc/n (shoemakor), 
a imyara (swoetmcat^vcndor), a ehhutar (carpenter), a feringi (half-bred 
Enraafan), nmri^nlar (jfoldsmiih), a tamti (wearer), etc. In this catholi- 
city it resembles Bat^abism itself. 
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have got a literary tradition behind them the banalities of 
which they cannot always transcend and overstep into true 
democratic poetry. 

But this literary tradition they had modified in their 
own way, particularly through circumi^taiices nul conditions 
under which they composed and over 

rejjresentiug m pl»ase ^yhich they had bo contivl an<l partly 
of decadence of tho ^ ^ ^ 

earlier art. through ail inherent lack of a thorough 

grasp upon the realities of old poetry. 
The themes which they handled had possessed, in the hands 
of older poets, qualities capable of evoking a great art ; 
but the less exalted treatment of the Kabiwalas could 
hardly work them up into new shapes of beauty with 
sufiieieiit power and subtlety. It was their misfortune to 
represent an essentially decadent art. Every literature, 
to speak in metaphorical language which must not be 
strained, passes through the necessary stages of birth, 
growth, decline and death. In these metrical exercises of 
the Kabiwalas we see not the adult manhood of old litera- 
ture but its senile decrepitude. The poetry is reminiscent 
rather than sponlaiicous : it is reproductive and imitative 
rather than, in the true sense, creative. It is true that 
most of the songs which the Kabiwalas extem[)orised were 
unsought and unpremeditated : yet in their homage to old- 
world conventions in style, theme, and literary treatment, 
they belonged to a decaying dynasty the prestige of which, 
in spite of their belated efforts, had been fast vanishing. 

But even in their imitativeness, they could not always 
reproduce the fine shades and graces of old poetry, its 
^ weight, ite elevation and its profuo- 

ItH inability to reprOi. t rm i . 

duce tbe finer shades dity. There are many things, no 
earlier Joubt, in Bam I fib 6a which are 

not in any sense commendable but in 
their places and as a part of tbe whole they may pass 
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oft without much incongruity. But in the songs of 
the Kabiwalas these things^ sevefed from their true 
relations and from their natural surroundings of beauty, 
assumed an incongruous independence and a distorted 
shape, incompatible with artistic or spiritual excel- 
lence, especially as it is often dressed in weak phraseology 
and loose versification. The Baisnab 

The spirit of ancient poetry unfolds before our vision such 
poetry maaequately ^ 

represapted. an extensive realm of beauty that its 

occasional deformities and blemishes 
are easily passed over, nor do they appear in their natural 
state artistically inconsistent. Apart from all questions 
of spiritual interpretation, the ideal of love depicted in 
Baisnab poetry may have, from a layman’s stand-point, 
departed in places from the strictness of propriety or deco- 
rum, but if after a study of the poetry in its entirety, a 
man does not rise with an impression of its beauty and 
nobility, then the conclusion is obvious that either he has 
not read it properly or that he is impervious to all sense of 
its excellence. In the infinite varieties of amorous situa- 
tion, the descri])tion of RSdha as a Handita heroine or of 
Kfsna as an arch-deceiver may have, leaving aside other 
explanations, an artistic justification of enhancing the 
beauty of this poetry by adding to it an element of playful 
toying {cMalam) or wayward v^ary 

An instance drawn (baiichana) or even a sterner element 
from Kabiwalas' con- - ^ i . 

ooption and tTcatinent of distressing poignancy ; yet what- 

of Bidh* and Krf9». inteipretation, it 

certainly does not dwarf our concep- 
tion of the finer spirit of Baifnab poetry. Ignoring t\k 
considerations of sensual presentation or spiritual explana- 
tioDj tile central and essential idea of Baisnab poetry, 
embodied in the conception of Bsdh&^s kalania, has an 
emotional suggestion of its own, which adds an element 
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of intensity and earnestness io the love of Bsdha as the 
type of a heroine who foregoes all for love. In the poetry 
of the Kabiwalas these elements severed from their natural 
context and regarded by themselves assume the somewhat 
repellent intensity of importing' nt interest. Having real- 
ised full well that the depth and beauty of Baisnab poetry 
were beyond themselves or their audience, they had selected 
and isolated for representation only those portions of it 
which would appeal more directly by their effective 
but thinslent vulgarity. The Kabiwalas therefore give, 
consciously or unconsciously, more prominence to hilanka 
and cMalana over anything else of Baisnab love-poetry; 
and these elements in their incongruous context are 
often presented with such unadorned boldness and repulsive 
relief and with such ill-suited lightness of touch that 
they become in the end thoroughly inartistic. Kpsna^s 
wantonness is carried to a frivolously forbidding extent 
and R&dha’s sense of the affront, thus dealt out by the 
unfaithful lover, is marked by a singular lack of self- 
respect and sense of dignity. The process is the process 
of dethroning a god for the purpose of humanising a 
scoundrel. 

R^hSi and her companions are eternally complaining, 
with all the silliness of plaintive sentimentality, of the 
endless amours of the ever deceitful lover ; but after all, 
she takes them very lightly and no great persuasion is 
necessary to reconcile her in the end to her lover. . She 
laments, she weeps ; but her laments are hollow and her 
tears are idle. The apologist may contend that all these 
are mere forms of divine sportiveness ( ^ or ) 

and thil we must not judge them by secular standards. 
But we must guard against bringing in spiritual considera- 
tions in extenuation of artistic inadequacy, although we 
cannot, it is true, altogether steer ourselvee clear of the j; 
41 
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question of spiritual interpretation. There is no doubt 
the dictum of the author of UJJvala-Mlamani * that 
what is true of Srikrsna is not true of the ordinary 
lover: but even Rupa Gosvami himself admits that 
Kv§na is conceived as the ideal lover, uatac/iu^amani ^ 
or rastka^seMara,^ It is not our purpose here to 
enter into any discussion of the inner significance of 
Baisnab jwetry or its metaphysical conceptions ; what is 
intended here to be stated is that from the layman’s 
8tand|)oint of artistic criticism, the ahhiman of R^ha, 
as we often find it in the songs of the Kabiwalas, has 
got hardly any reality in it nor has the love of Krsiia 
any deep-rooted strength of feeling which alone would have 
lifted it into the highest sphere of poetry. So long as 
the heroine realises that she possesses a strong hold upon 
her lover’s love, the interruption of its smooth course 
through occasional sjmrtiveness or incidental vagary adds 
a j)eeuliar charm to the elements . of obhiman ; but when 
the offence is great and involves faithlessness and 
ilisgrace wliich strikes at t he very root of the passion 
itself, the heroine dishonours herself when she takes it 
lightly or sits down to villifying, complainiiig or indulging 
in a sentimental process of elaborate ahhinua. Such things 
hardly possess any ap|)eal artistic or otherwise, and 
as such should hardly tiiul a place in nobler types of 
|>oetry. 

One or two illustititions will make out the point 
we are trying to indicate. Here is a song of Ram 


' i. 18.21 (.Nm.myn Sugar Eel, pp. 11-24). 

* Ihidf ioc, cit, 

* Kabirilj’8 commeutary of KurtfumrUi on 

1 , S, II etc. Tiiit epithet is common ouoagh in Bai^yab works. 
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Ba^^u in which RSdha is speaking as a kiandita 
heroine. * 

>rt»i ^ ^ >it5?, 

uftc^ ’it'fcsw 511 f«?( 511 

?F<11 ;i1 31t5t II 

w (Til iiW ■att’i ?ilr^: c^ri, 

*ti:® *fTCf 5i^?it?:^i I 

ff®! '*rf^'f?f <iif¥ 

*titsi Tf«rf?r ’srtffiT 511^ « 

»flt5[ ^ Sit^I Ott5, C5R51 -Slttf , C5ft5I ^t? I 

5Fi:5 'siWci? c^t^i f c? 

«tf^P5 Jffir C<2fOT ff? I 
OT # SR 5!:?i m II 

RT!:<t 51^ ijPT c«it5F 5t«t f.?!:«t CT1, 

501 f5f.ll ?Fef| CW<J>' I 

5if^ 5|f«t) 5ini, ^ 'si<st«ra, 

(?!*( C’ll fC?r # ilfsfl ’ll? II 
j|TC5i?r sitw RtirR srtr^, ct 5ii sitiR, 

SltP51 I ( 

S|t^ ^ JtlSI, 5111^ ^ *tf5fSlt‘l. 

srfM ^ Tft5I II 

CT W =1tt? 'SlfCTR 

*tc^ ^ sirt*! I 

ft»np5 »iTm 5IT51, m cm m 

«rW5r f5RjfiT sftsi ^*isttsi II 

• PrahhTihtr, Asvin, 1261, p. 4 » PtacKln Xahi-ia^rafui, 

pp. 61-32 { OuptL».'atnoddhar, pp. 104-106 1 8ahglt»0ara>mi'Hgmhaf 
vol ii, pp. 1001-1002* 
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And then consider how the companions of RadhS, in a 
tone bantering but shamelessly humiliating to themselves, 
are entreating the shame-faced false lover now seated com- 
fortably in MathurS. 

^'8 T«t1 ’HR C'St®!. ^ I 

^ Rtf’! 1 

’itW <*11^ "tiR II 

.sitsf .2jf% 

5R 6at»n Jit? <21^, CTJl ®1C^ II ‘ 

And here is a piece of undisguised raillery by KubjH 
the new mistress. 

f fit ittSfl I 

’tRrR SRI '®rtP5 Rttt^RffitR II 
'SW C’ttfiR Jia 
’PR? C«^«tf?r C’Pt’t.iR^? ^tC? I 
’FR ’FR ?f>R, C*tR? W\^, 

CT 'S’l .ARC? C^RR II 
Rt:? CT *IR ’IR, Rf R, 

•trR fa trl? fipi ^R I' 

?R RRtiHR f*lf^, '«R ^*1^, 
cat^ aR%»i caR ataR ii 
ars Rai aiR, « %ifa, 
ataa ^saw aiR, jrrr gafacit?! i 
aR ataa afa farsw aa at, 

0BR1 at cpti at rr ?R aR II (aRaa)* 


* Priaehln p. 86. 

• IM. pp* 36*36. 
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And lastly listen to the ingenious but hardly aathentio 
justification of the false lover by himself.* 

Jit, 

®^(2tJIU5tC^ %«I1 ^ 1 

wr ^»rJr( c^c« 'srfsrf^, tfC5%rt*i <5T5. 

5CT Wi<1 ^ «fHJl I 
i| 

i2tf%3SF*5 Jit %lt?I 

cJit isif^asi JTU«{?r m 

'srtfjit;^ 51*3^ I 

*$1 ^ JifV, j^c^tJil 5^, 

'STfft ^"1 «lt ’Ff?P?r 5|t^ T«R II 

It is needless to comment on the tone anti spirit of these 
passages ; but the history of love revealed in tlieir course 
will sufficiently indicate the extent to which the Kabi- 
walas debased the tenderness, passion and spirituality 
of earlier Baisnab poetry. 

This spiritual inadequacy of the songs of the 
Kabiwalas necessarily involved a lowering of the literary 
ideal. There is no doubt here and there, in BSm 
Basu or in Haru ThSkiir, a desire 
literwyld^l nobler utterance j yet generally 

speaking, the entire mentality of 
the Kabi-poets was never of a superior order. They 
are artists who still handle worn-out themes in old formal 
ways without the earlier grasp upon them, without 
fervour of conviction and without anything of percep- 
tive delicacy. Some of the Kabiwalas, ho doubt, 


> Hid. pp. 88-89. 
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were men of high natural endowments but they moved 
less freely within a narrow and degenerated sphere of 
thoughts and ideas. The mental altitude of their 
audience and submission to its influence no doubt proved 
unwholesome to the growth of their poetry ; but they 
tliemselves were incapable of interpreting life in any 
large and original way and therefore limited themselves, 
wisely or unwisely, to ministering chiefly unto the 
curiously uncritical habits of the time which demanded 
nothing more than the transient excitement of cheap 
rhetoric and cheap ideas. In the period in which they 
flourished, men had been deprived of a free political 
and social life, a central capital, the peace and seenrity 
of an ordered existence and other conditions adequate 
(o the intellectual requirements of an expansive literature. 
The old style having fallen into decay, the literary 
ideal could never be very high nor were the opportunities 
abundant enough for unfolding whatever potentialities 
this poetry possessed. 

The Kabi-literature, therefore, among its crowd of 
agreeable poems, had produced very few master-pieces, 
very few works of superb genius destined to immoi'tality. 
There is a earelessness, a want of balance, a defect of 
judgment in the choice of materials 
Artistic inadequacy. and their management, a sloven- 
liness of execution throughout the 
work of this period. Care and grace of style can be 
expected in the literary craftsman who writes down his 
thoughts at leisure, for he can rewrite his sentences, 
reeast his phrases, remould stanzas, thus achieving the 
proper art of style ; but the Kabiwalas, who were 
hardly a lettered class of leisured writers, could never 
find abundance of time or patience to court the lugubrious 
muse. They made use of whatever poetic talents they 
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possessed in contributing to the transient amusement of 
a hardly less illiterate public : and their forensic style, 
which can only be elevating when the inspimtion itself 
is noble, naturally resulted in a dead level of the common- 
place or the conventional. 

To arrest the fugitive attention of the audience, 
the Kabiwalas make abundant use of the borrowed tricks 
of eonventioual rhetoric. It is certainly true that out 
of ten v'erses even whole stanzas may be found which 
do not lack power ; but, generally speaking, beauty 
and relinemen t yield place to a constant striving after 
eilect, to an attempt at clever and spirited improvisation, 
wanting entirely in strength, art, or polish, though 
capable, through its effective forensic 
qualities, of awakening the easily 
excitable popular enthusiasm. They 
composed too fast to compose well ,* and their critical 
sense was not sufficiently ’strong to sa.ve them from all 
the faults of fatal fluency and fertility. Hence we find 
thf fault of rei)etition, frequency of stock-])hrases, 
inonoton}'^ of identical form and idea, singular baldness 
of details, childish jingle of weakly, though effective, 
words, which are unavoidable in oral composition but 
which appear dull and flat in reading. The sentiment is too 
often trite and the ideas conventional, and the author, 
in his futile attempt to disguise his want of originality 
by frequent affectation and constant use of stilted 
devices, becomes thoroughly artificial and unconvincing. 
One of the tricks which is peculiarly favoured by the 
Kabiwalas for the purpose of impressing ui>on the 

, fickle sensibilities of an uncritical 

its habit of pimn- ^ , . /» 

uig and use of ai- audience is the excessive use of 
iiicration, alliteration and pun. When used 

with miKleration and judgment, alliteration is no doubt 
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one of the most useful ornaments of poetical expression 
and it has not yet lost all its charm in poetry ; but 
the Kabiwalas succumbed to the delusion of imagining 
that alliteration and punning are the chief ends of 
poetry. It is needless to cite instances, when instances 
are so abundant but the following ))assage’ as well as 
the jmssage quoted at p. 328 will sufficiently indicate the 
excess to which this pernicious habit was carried. 

^1^^ I 

^ II 

Even sometimes in these strivings after alliterative 
ap])ea], the poet completely sets at defiance even ordinary 
rules of grammar and composition. 

Hi cw ^ ^Ttf^ I 

JTtf^ (1 “ 

Leaving asitle a few deservedly popular pieces whicb 
indicate a desire for untrammelled and spontaneous 
,, . . uttemnee, w^e find throughout the work 

its abuse of the i- i tt i • i 
tmaKtuation and of oi the Kabiwalas ail abuse of the 

tbo inioHcot. imagination and of the intellect. It 

cauitot be denied indeed that some of the Eabiwalaa • 

» SiMM Pi ahhakiir, ASvin 1261,p. 11 ; Qupta-ratnoddhar ed. Kedfir. 
fidth Baud^’xjpttdhytty, p. 151 j iMHgVi, p. 474. 

* Quoted in SSdliuwd, 1902 3.S,, pt. il. p. 65. 
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possessed undoubted poetic powers ; but they often neglect- 
ed natural sentiment and made an exhibition of 
artfulness. The founts of earlier inspiration had been 
failing and poetry itself coming to be regarded as 
the means of displaying elaborate conceits, extra- 
vagant fancies, bold metaphors and excessive hyperboles. 
Many of these poets are martyrs to verbal nicety. Fancy 
is preferred to sense and exuberance of imagery to 
chastened style. That the education of the Kabiwalas 
lacked in scholastic strictness produced one good effect, 
no doubt, namely, that whenever they turned to familiar 
themes or depended upon their natural genius, their 
poetry was marked by a sincere homeliness and a swinging 
and dashing lyrism I’are in the precise and meditative 
utterances of latter-day poets ; yet this very lack of 
training fostered in them a false and uncritical taste 
in the choice of poetical ornaments and a singular 
indifference to the value of artistic restraint. Their 
poetical style is often very diffuse and 
flatod style?^ inflated, if not trite or given to futile 

adorning of trivialities ; and it is very 
seldom that we meet with sustained flights of condensed, 
poignant and forcible utterance. There are very few 
songs which are impeccable in every line or studied in 
every phrase, not to speak of the obvious faults of 
rhyme, rhythm and metre. The extreme fluency and 
prolixity of the Kabiwalas stood effectually in the way 
of their attaining well-balanced artistic effect. The poet 
is very seldom able to sustain his inspiration from 
the beginning to the end of his composition. In the 
beautiful song of NitSi BairSgf already referred to * 


^ SaiH&ad PrahhakaTf AgrahSya^ 1, 1201, p. 7 ; Koliftrnath Bandyo- 
pAdhyAy, Qupta-ratwddharaf p. 176 j KahiojfMMiger Gii, p. 61 j 

Sahf/U^sarmsaMgrdhaf ii. 1047 j Pf^tugtH, p. 828. 

4A 
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I 

•ntOTT 11 

0(Oi C^ ^ 

^«rr 2Wc®f II 

^ II 

(nf^ jrf5r (nf^ c-^tt fSnrfir 
csff^r ^ I 
^^rc^ri ^ ^«ti 

C^ ft*? C5^*l II 

ftw?rl «rff^ f^nnic^ fe?i 

«r^C^ <i|f% c<2tcarl 

•w*? II 

<Sr ^ 

c^c«ifiwt 1 

2Ttwl ^ f ^stftc^ 

II 


the begiiuiinir and some of theeoncludini^ lines are tine but 
we are left with a sense of inadequacy with regard 
to the whole and individual parts of the song. There 
are queer ups and downs in artistio execution^ and the 
poetioal inapiration is not kept up uniformly throughout. 
Those who pin their poetical faith u]x>n patches/’ the 
great mass of Kabi-eongs presents 
examples of certainly great beanty 
but takmi as a ^bole, the poetry is uhequaJ in men! and 


lUi {aeqaaUiy. 
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side by side with higher flights, there are depths of baj^os 
hardly to be paralleled^ The common allurements of 
narrative interest, of varied subject or of striking id^ are 
so rare in this poetry that it is necessary for the poet 
to screw his inspiration always to the sticking place so 
that he may not fail. But to reach the full white heat, 
the steady blaze of poetic emotion is not uniformly 
])ossib]e with these poets, and therefore it is not surprising 
to ‘ And a large amount of tolerable and even flat and 
insipid verse obtaining side by side with songs of intensely 
moving quality. Coming to the less inspired later 
Kabiwalas we And in them a bold use of colloquialism 
which is sometimes appealing, no doubt, through its 
veracity and raeiness but which very frequently degene- 
rates into unlicensed slang or unredeemed verbiage. No 
one would seriously contend, for instance, that the following 
lines of Bhola MayarS, though raey and ingenious, 
contains a single spark of poetry. 

!rf|^ sni t 

^ c^twf II 

^ csrfiJl Jitw c’ft’iW ^ 'etft i 
i%!i »Pil *itw, w mfir II 
^0^ cTOiw c# 6t«r I 

Tf« II 

But in spite of this artistic inadequacy of Kabi-poetiy, 
it should never be relegated to the lumber-room of 
literary curiosity ; nor is this poetry 

,JStu?b»t ^ >8 » I^RI pknphim 

iK)etlaq>irit. of the oommonphuei of ftufiqsb 

poetry. It is j»iie that the wor]n 
of the Eabiwalas hardly exhibit any profondity, 
imgoaney, or w^bt. It is not nuul^ ly 
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splei^dour of ima^nation or exuberance of inventive 
thought. These poets have none of the disturbing tyranny 
of violent passion or the ecstatic elevation of superior inspira- 
tion. But, after all is said, it cannot but be admitted that 
some of the despised Kabiwalas are poets and not poetical 
curiosities, and that if Kabi-poetry does not always attain 
a high level of ix)etical excellence, the level it occasionally 
reaches is striking enough as a symptom of the presence 
of the true poetical spirit which it is often impossible to 
detect for years together in other periods of literary history. 
Even in the emphatically minor Kabiwalas — often persons 
quite unknown or unimportant in literature as persons — we 
come across charming things, lines and phrases and stanzas 
of exquisite beauty, indicating a general diffusion of the 
poetic spirit which had made even such inferior songsters 
beautifully articulate. 

One imix)rtant and characteristic feature of Kabi- 
poetry consists in the fact that 
quality of Kabi.poctry. although it was in no sense popular 
poetry dealing, as it did, with con- 
ventional themes in conventional form yet it expressed, 
through its jioets who were of the people, what the 

people had of the noblest and 
Its expression of * 

popular feelings and siiicerest as well as of the grossest; 

and in virtue of this it could be 
appreciated by the people at large. It may be true that 
popular appreciation is not the sure touchstone of 
poetic quality ; yet we would lapse into the error of 
aoademicsd dogmatism if we do not take into account the 
hold which this poetry possessed upon the popular mind as 
one of the important Motors in our consideration. It is 
salutary as well as significant that no abrupt line divided the 
poete from the huge uncultivated populations, often con* 
temptoously set down as ^^the masses/^ Even while 
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dealing with the conventional Baisnab themes, Kabi- 
poetry is marked by the sincere and unaffected religious- 
ness of the popular mind, if not 

Its sincere leli- always by the true spirit of Baisnab 
gionsness. . . 

literature. In art, in ideas, in poetical 
inspiration, the Kabiwalas may not be r^arded as the 
true inheritors of ancestral genius yet in honest religious 
feeling, in sound and simple faith, they do not compare 
unfavourably with their great predecessors. But it is 
not here that we find the genius of Kabi-poeiry finding 
its fullest scope. The conditions under which it might 
have become a legitimate development of Baisnab-poetry 
had been non-existent and, fortunately or unfortunately, 
Kabi-poetry had come under conditions and influences totally 
different. The excellence of Kabi-^wetry rests, therefore, 
not so much upon its rehandling of older themes but 
upon its presentation of less pretentious but more homely 
and natural themes which, if these poets were not the 
first to treat, they were at least the first to work up with 
considerable effectiveness. RSm Basu’s treatment of the 
themes of biraha and agamanl is widely known and 
deserves its reputation ; but in these, among other themes, 
not BSm Basu alone but most of the Kabiwalas excelled 
and found a congenial scope for the display of their 
nataral poetical ^nius. It is not, however, in the themes 
themselves so much as in the treatment that the charac- 
teristic feature of Kabi-poetry is seen at its best. We 
shall have to come back to this point later on ; but it may 
be noted here that these songs, in 

Naturalness and their sincere force of natural passion 
sincerity of its hiraha mm a* ... . 

songs. and affection and in their simple 

observation of common things, form 

a class by themselves, the value of which can never 

be over-estimated, although most of them have been so 
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hifi^ueyed to us in various ways or have been so queerly 
dressed in a diction, long out of fashion, that even respect- 
able critics have been led to treat them with unfeigned 
contempt proverbially associated with familiar thin^. 
In these biraha songs, however, the note of simplicity and 
sincerity is unmistakable. There is no thinking about 
thinking or feeling about feeling, but honest human 
|)assion is expressed with a clear vision and with exquisite 
directness of speech. These jx^ets sang no longer of the 
loves of RadhS and Krsna or find in them a suitable 
frame-work for voicing their individual or universal human 
sentiment. They sing of natural human beings, often of 
themselves, and of the naturalistic human passion ; and 
their expression of the triumph and despair of love, if 
somewhat crude and even gross, is not sicklied over with 
reflectiveness as in most modern poets. In the agamanl 


songs, again, the domestic atmosphere of a Bengali home 
^ ^ , with its simple ioys and sorrows, 

TendcmoBa ana r .1 ? 


human interest in 
SyatnatiT songs. 


which find expression in the picture 
of MenakS the mother and UmE the 


daughter, < creates a peculiar charm of sweet and tender 
homeliness which is rare in modern poetry. These few 


^ This trait also expresses itself in the g^^tha of SahhisaMad 
where Yadoda is generally speaking to the boy Kr99a. It oannot be 
determined how far in their hhdbdm^hi^ayak songs, the Kabiwalat 
infinenoed or w'ere influenced by the writers of devotional ditties 
who flourished by their side. There is, however, ooustderable similarity 
af trait between the moist of Ram-iwaBad and his followers and 
the agamanl of the Kabiwalas, who were undoubtedly infinenced 
by the special dgamanl or hijayd songs of Eam-prasftd or Kamlakfluta. 
Similarly there is some general resemblauce between the biraha 
•ongt of the Kabiwalas and the love-lyrioe of the fa|)p3.writers. 
These must have been some amount of motnal iufluenoe and it is 
quite poesible that both theee r^pureseut phases of a certain humauisii^ 
tendency of the literature of the age in which they flourished. 
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wood-notes may lack refineinent and polish but th^ are 
exceedingly tender^ simple and human. And it is by force 
of its tenderness^ its simplicity^ and human interest, 
wherever these qualities may be found, that Kabi-poetry 
is so appealing. In their form, again, these songs possess 
not much of stylistic grace and their bold use of collo- 
quialism is often bare and unadorned ; 3 et the veracity 
of the vernacular and the raciness of the spoken idiom 
impart to these songs a charm of their own, easy, direct 
and simple yet plastic and artful in their very want of 
art. 

It will be amply clear from this that Kabi-poetry 
cannot be regarded merely as a belated pi'oduet of the 
Baisnab school, although in a distant way it attempted 
to carry on the older tradition, 
literary^va^”^”^ possesses characteristic trait of 

its own which marks it off as a 
distinct, though not independent, type of national utterance. 
If it is not music yearning like a god in pain, it is charac- 
terised by full-throated ease and robust healthy mentality 
at least in certain spheres. Higher flights of poetry were 
unsiiited to its hard and narrow environment ; the rambling 
life of its votaries stored their minds with little learning 
or culture ; they indulged in metrical exeicises partl}^ as 
the means of earning livelihood under the not-too-liberal 
patronage of the isolated aristocracy of the priests and 
the princes, of the plain democracy of poor peasants 
in the remote villages, of the respectable middle class of 
thrifty merchants and banians in the crowded cities. 
Though the roar of the cannon at Plassey or Udaynala was 
but heard faintly by them and they were quite oblivious 
of the world amund them, living and moving in an 
isolated social world or a convmitiona] poetia world of their 
own : yet the latter half of 18 th cenlury with ito 
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a>Mmdem£Fj Mused caltaie and jyeMJeail, sma/aed 

mental chaos did not demand nor could inspire a litera- 
ture of great value. There was hardly any leisure for 
serious writing ; what was wanted was trifles capable of 
affording excitement, pleasure and song. This poetry, there- 
fore, was never meant for a critical audience, and critical 
sense or practised art the Kabiwalas hardly possessed any. 
They lacked ideas and ideal utterance and were constantly 
hampered by the incubus of a conventional litemry tradition ; 
there is a good deal of sad stuff in their verse-impromptu ; 
all this and more is admitted. But inspite of these draw- 
backs and difficulties, Kabi-poetry, in its best aspect, is 
an entirely homespun production, kindly, genial and in- 
dulgent, capable of awakening and keeping popular en- 
thusiasm and possessing simplicity and liquidity of utterance 
which draws its bone and thew and sinew from the lan- 
guage and ideas of the people themselves who begat 
them and with whose central life-force they have an 
unconscious and spontaneous rapj)©^. If it is not popular 
poetry in the true sense of the term, being mainly 
derivative and reproductive, its contact with the people, 
while debasing its nature in certain respects, gave it 
at the same time a robust and healthy character and 
a sincere homeliness unaffected by literary prepossessions. 
Kabi-poetry, therefore, is of a complex character and 
defies all systematic analysis or rigid labelling as a recog- 
nised species to be put into a definite pigeon-hole marked 
out by the literary critic. Its merit is simplicity and its 
im|K>rtance lies in the fact that although the Kabiwalas 
were inca[)able of producing the highest t>q>e of ix)etry or 
{lainting life broadly or |>owerfully, they served litera- 
ture in Uieir simple and homely way by furnishing a 
stimulus to the emotional life of the country. They suc- 
ceeded very often in piercing through the gauds and 
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tiimniine:s of an effete literary tmdition and coming 
direct to the passion and emotion which throb and pulsate 
in the individual. Tlie ground on which they tread is as 
plain and simple as that which the 
treads «,x>n with his 
uncouth feet : yet it is from this 
eouiiiioii and universal soil that they draw their bracing 
and genial character. The Kabivvalas may not be the 
atHuent inheritors of the spiritual estate of their ancestors 
but the apparently trifling things of art which had come 
down to them as their heir-looms served amply for their 
unmistakable insignia of rank and status. With thousand 
and one faults to its credit, the interest arising from the 
study of Kabi-poetry is not, except to the ehailataii or the 
obtuse, the undesirable interest which springs from the 
contemplation of suj>erlative crudity ; and although univer- 
sal popular a])[)reciation, as we have already stated, is not 
the true test of poetic merit, such po])ular valuation is not 
to be wholly rejected as a false index by the y)edautry of 
culture<l eriiicisin. 

Again, it must be borne in mind that most of these 
compositions were soiiff-s and not lyric poems and must 
be judged as such. It is not possible nor desirable to 
estimate the value of songs by the standard by which we 
consider poetical comi)osition8. We must appreciate 
a song through the ear and not feel it with the eye 
alone. It is not yK>8sible to convey 
Its quality as songs ail idea of its melody through an 
poems. ajjj)reciative essay ; it must be actually 

heard before its charm can be fully 
i*eaHsed. This remark applies equally to the case of Bai^nab 
Pada6alis. Those who have listened to Bai^nab songs 
as well as to the songs of the Kabiwalas, sung by an expert 
and tasteful singer, may appreciate their c|armingineiB» in 
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ft greater degree. When seen in print these delightfully 
melodious things lose much of their appeal. It may be 
urged that this element should be rigidly ruled out of 
coui*t in a strictly literary estimate ; but it must not be 
forgotten that the fame of most of these Kabiwalas rests 
more ujx)n their musical than upon their literary capacity, 
for some of them were tmined musicians, not ill at verbal 
numbers but possessing considerable knack of composing 
what are rather disrespectfully called words, and that the 
song-element preponderates in the various forms of ancient 
literature from Baisnab ])oetiy down to yafra^ 

pa^hali and therefore cannot be totally ignored 
in any estimate of old Bengali literature or its offshoot. 

This brings us naturally to the question of the prosodic 

range of Kabi-poetry and the arrange- 

lUByatcmof verni. ^ ^ numWrs, its metrical 

floatiou. ^ 

system being closely connected with 
the conditions of its musical ex])ression. At first sight 
the verse-system of the Kabiwalas seem to follow no defi- 
nite lule of arrangement ; and this has been more than once 
severely denounced by puzzled critics.^ The lines vary 
in length, are very a])j)arently irregular in rhytlmi, itnj>er- 
fect in structure and uncertain in accentual or literal or 
syllabic armngenienta ; but a careful study will show that 
thei*e is some sort of harmony in the midst of this a[)j)arent 
discoid. It is, no doubt, true that in some of the Kabiwalas 
there is a hopeless indiffei-ence to prosodic regulations ; 
that with i*egard to the number of words, syllables or 
accents required in each line, there is no hard and fast 
rule; and that as such it is imixjssible to analyse the 


• See for insUnce the remarks of Babmdniii&th Thaktir in Sadham 
(1902 B. 6. ), pt. li, p. as, reprinted in his Lok^Sdhit^a under the 
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versificition wholly by recognised systems of prosody • yet 
the>^rse of the Kabiwalas in spite of their frequent prosodic 
vagaries is self-regulated, following, as it does, a law ofjts 
own which varies naturally according to the irresistible 
ideal or emotional or melodious suggestion. The composi- 
tions must be primarily regarded as songs : and in songs, 
variation of long and short lines is immaterial and the rigid 
rules of metrical arrangement incapable of uniform appli- 
cation. They can be better sung than reed. The words 
-.nd lines are arranged as they naturally sing and fall into 
a|)|)arently inevitable song-rhythm. But the whole effect 
is not inharmonious ; the music is clear and the movement 
of the rhymed verses of varying length is easy and 
uaiural. The spirit of this verse-system is that of unbound- 
ed lawlessness bound only by a law of its own ; that of 
resistance to the established ideal of 
Its opposition to the f<tereo-tv])od verses like pamr or 

stereotyped versilica- inpndl which possess a more or less 
lion and its iuiiuite i i. t 

variety und versatility. hxccl system of letters 01* pauses. In 

this, again, Kabi-poets are following 

ill the footsteps of their Baisnab predecessors, though with 

a gi’cjt deal more of unhampered freedom. Whatever may 

be the defects, the system gives us, however, variety of 

armngernent, versatility of combination, and infinite 

suggestion of new verse-forms. 

But in general structure of the songs, the Kabiwalas 

followed a more or less definite system of rhyme-armnge- 

nient. The exact signification of much of their musical 

technicalities is lost to us but for our 
The general etruc- , . . » i 

ture and rhyme- puiqwse it IS Dot indeed necessary to 

ai^geinent of Kabi- details. It would be enough 

to state that the whole musical gamut 

of each song is arranged in ascending and descending order . 

into several divimons, bound to each other by a ^reculiar 
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system of rhyme- ending. These divisions, in their suc- 
cession, in each complete song, are : c/iifan, par-cAUa/if 
pittid, meltdf mahadd {Haot/uriy not present, however, in all 
songs), khddy and then second phukd and second meltd, and 
lastly aniard. If the word-composition is continued, 
tlien, chifariy etc., come again in their successive order. Now 
as to the system of rhyme-ending, the chltdn and par-cliiidn 
rhyme together. The phukd y has a different rhyme-ending ; 
so also mlid wdiich however rhymes in its turn mahadd 
KX\& khdd. The second has an indej)endent rhyme 

but the second m^Ifd rhymes again w'ith mahaddy while 
aniard closes with a different rhyme-ending altogether. 
The number of lines which each of these musical divisions 
contains is immaterial hut it is essential that the lines should 
follow the rhyme-arrangement indicated above ; and this 
gives, as in stanzaic pocuns or sonmds, a compactness of 
arrangement. Taking each divisi»)n to contain one lino 
we may indicate the rhyme-arrangement in a normal seh(‘mo 
in this way (five rhymes in all ahodc) — 
a i'hlidii 
a Parch it an 

// Phukd 
r Mcltd 
c Mahadd 
c Saoydri 
c hhdft 
d Second Phukd 
c Sccfmd Mahadd 
e Antard 

‘ The curlier Kabi'HongR are, however, simple in structure, having 
generally chitan and nnUtra only. There is some difference of 

opltdon on this point and different accounts are given. According to a 
writer in BSndhtih^ Potn, 1282, p. 265, the four divisions of Kabi-semgs 
are chitfiw, muhh (or mthtnla), IfiSd, autaru ; or, in some cases, chitan^ 
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Here is an illustration from one of the famous songs 
of R5m Basu arranged in the order indicated* — 

^ 1 fsiftCTtC?! 'srtf^ C? I 

^ 1 <s Rt*rt?r wniT*R I 

I Wtctf »Il >11 ^ Jit ^ 

'srtJit^ cw^ri ?t« ( 

> CJPi,^ I ’Wtfa, c’lftc’i 

'BrR:*ffi:<s Rtft Rtfjf JR i 

I f^fir, ^ (7$1^ c^j «awJf i 

JtSTllf?[ I ^c®i, c^c^i, 

5R! ^5 5^ BR I 

«rtw I ^31 ’l?i 5I1<^JT?1T TR jptll ^ I 

, 1 ^*t6?i «aR ^ttri Jit f% *11, Jitc’tl, 

'SS(1 *I1 ‘flJlfjr *ftiH I 

S CS|®.^1 1 fsif?! (R Jit 

isi’f.ft’t I 

-smi I Sit i^sfl *1^ *itw? *i1 RTi:? 'Mirtl wtw i 
fk?I*F Jit *Kt ^«t1 ntl Jlffl Utl*! I 

Of Kabi-ix)etry before 1760, not iniicli it* known. Only 
a few names stand out of tlie general obscurity • but 
with regard to these names hardly any detail is known. 
The earliest, if not the most illustrious, Kabiwala of 
whom we have any record is one Goiijjla Gumi. In the 
issue of the SaihOad Vrahhakar * already referred to, Isvar 

fioSjla G„«i tl... «« *'»»* «o»ri«hed 

enriiest known Kabi- *^aljout 140 or 150 years’^ liefore his 
own time and this would place the 

‘ Prdchtti Kahi-m^igntha, pp.4-5 j SaAihad Prahhahar, Kfirtik 1261, p.4. 
* 8aw%hail Prabhakar, Agrhh&ytk^ I ^ 1201. I do not know on what 
evidence Nanda and ftaghn have been placed by Dittesh Chandra Sen 
{^BaAga Bha^d O SdhityHf 2nd Ed*, p. 007) in the 11th centary. 
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poet m early as the beginning of the 18th century. Of 
this Kabiwala however, we know nothing except that he 
formed a party of professional songsters {kaljir dal) who 
used to sing in ** tlie house of the rich ” and that he had 
three discijdes who in later times became famous Kabi- 
walas ; but we have no evidence to ascertain whether 
he was the originator of this form of singing or (which 
is more probable) whether he had his predecessors in 
the line from whom he inherited his art. Of his com- 
position, only one or two fragments have been rescued from 
oblivion by the indefatigable editor of the Vvahhnhvr^^ 
from whicdi we quote this curious literary s]>ecimen 

cfl ^ (I 

(Tf 

3(fq (I 

c«n ^ 91 , 

II 

It will bo noticed that both in theme and style these 
songs, if tliey are genuine, are more of the nature of the 
t^ppa ; and we are told that in those days, such songs 
used to W sung, after the fashion of tappas, beginning with 

* Also quoted iu PfMln Kabi-tfathffraha^ p. 127-8 ; Oupta-ratnoiJdhar^ 
p. 205. The last four lines are omitted in Banga Sahifya Parickay^ 
vol. ii, p. 1551. ^ 

Also a HUlo fragment 

4ni €®R« cfftn ic«« fci eiw ort« I 

%smt, «ttii 6r¥t?i 
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the mafia^U and then proceeding to the chiim and anhara ; 
while in later times singing used to begin, as already indi- 
cated, with the chitm. From these little fragments, hovv^ 
ever, nothing definite can be inferred with regard to the 
nature and history of Kabi-poetry of this perioil. 

The three disciples of GoiTijla alludeil to above were 
Lalu Nandalal, RaghunSth Das and xlSmji Das. Their 
dates arc unknown but they must have been living con- 
siderably later than the middle of the 
Ttuyo discipU^s of ISth centurv ; for Haru ^h^kur (born 
about 1738) was a discijde of Eaghii 
while Nityananda-das BairSgi (born about 1747) acknow- 
ledged Lalu Nandalal, if not Rainjl also, as his master.^ 
Raghu had two other great disci])les, who in later times 
earned much poetic fame, in Rasu and Nrsiiiiha. RSmj!, on 
the other hand, found a worthy disciple in BhabSnl Banik* 
who in his turn was the early patron and instructor of RHm 
Basu® considerably junior to most of these Kabiwalas. 
These are the names of the earlier group of Kabiwalas. 

, . ... It will be noticed however that there 

anil the poetical inlei*- 

relation between the is a sort of inter-relation between the 


earlier Kabiwalas. 


earlier Kabiwalas and all of them 


* Sambad Prabhakar, Agrahayan 1261, p. 5 j but one of the songs 
attributed to Nitai by Isvar Gupta as well as by later , collectors 
(Kabioalddiger Gif, p. 116; Gwpta^rainoddhar^ p. 184) bears the 
hhaniid of llamji DSs, which fact would probably indicate, if the 
attribution to NitAi is correct, that llSmj! and not Lfllu NaudalSl was 
Nitai’s Guru. I4var Gupta speaks of Lftln Nandalftl as having floar- 
ished roughly eighty years before his own time. This rough reckoning 
would put Nandalal in the latter part of the 18th century, llth century, 
however (p. 341, foot note 2), is too absurd a date for Nanda or Baghu. 
Opinioiyon this point vary, but Isvar Gupta’s seems to be more reliable 
than later unanthentioated conjectures. And what is given above is 
ail that can be gathered from such reliable semrees. 

* Ba^Sd PrabhBkar loc* cit. 

* JUA. ItTin. 1201, p,Z. 
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derived their poetical origin from Goi!ijl§ Gu£i. The 
poetical relationship may be thus indicated : 

Got^jla Giirfii 
I 


Kaghunath Das 

LSki Nandalal 

1 

Ranij! 

1 

1 

Nitai Bairagi 

BhabAiii Banik 

Rfisu aud 

Ham 

1 

K rsiraha 

' Thakur 

RiXinananda 

Rilni Basil 


./ L 

Nandi 


i 

NIlu and 

1 

niiola 



Hftm-prasAd 

M ayara 



TliAkur 





Diirinji; the tirn(‘ of GorTijla Gui^ii and his three discipl- 
es, we liavc no record of the existence of ‘rival [lai-ties' 
or of any ‘poetical combats' which obtained so much in 
later times and which was indeed an essential characteristic 
of this form of entertainment. It was in the next goneia- 
tion that we liear for the first tim^ of rivalries and opi)osi- 
tions betwecMi Nitili l)3s and Bhabiini, between Haru 
Xhilkur and Krsna Chandra Charmakar (KestS Muchi), 
betw'oen yonn^ llam Basn and Haru XhSkur who must 
have been an old man at this tin^', as RSm Basu^s ‘reply' 
at one of these liurhts seem to imply. ^ 

Of liSlu NandalaBs comjwsition 

LrIu NauduUl. * , av ^ i • v 

Isvar Oiipta lias j^iven only one 
specimen wdiich deserves to be quoted.® 

(fit I 

c’W n 

^ ’f'W sfl f *1 1 

^ nrstOTi ^=5 i 

‘ It m>« thu* : ^ «tu 1 

amti '(iTO cWI 'f’t'i I 

• atMiSd Pnimmr, toe. eit. 
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m C?tCTl •It%^ It 

i(wt<2rtc«ti CTt^ fro •rtcn ^ 

’(Ji 'srtJTtw 

sfl tiprc»il *itc*fl, ♦ifiRtPrI sf’tP® ii 


Of Raghu-nSth no trustworthy account remains. Some 
say that he was a sat-sudra while 
Raghunath DSs. others think that he wasr a blacksmith 

by caste. ^ According to a third view be was a weaver.* 
SalkiS and GuptipS^S, in turns, have been noted as the place 
where he lived. Of his composition it is difficult to say 
anything definite ; for although two or three fragments 
have come down to us, containing his own hhanita or 
signature, it is not perfectly clear that these songs 
were really of his own composition. The tradition is 
current that Haru, during his early 
years of pupilship under Raghu, 
used to get his p>roductions corrected 
by his master and that, out of gratitude, he used to attach 
to them his master’s bkanita,^ There is nothing to 
discredit this tmdition which mlates to a phenomenon not 
mre or improbable in our literary history. The number of 
these songs, however, is limited* and all of them, rightly 
or wrongly, have been attributed to Haru Thakur. It 
may be quite possible, however, that some of these songs 
were the genuine works of Raghu. But the disciple’s 


^ Bangahh^ar Lekhah, p. 880. 

* Ndbyabharatf B.S. 1131, p. 600. 

* Ibidf pp, 600-601 ; Kahioyaladiger Gfit (1862), p. 66 ; Sathhad Prabha^ 
kar, loc. eit, 

* Besides the one quoted here, two such songs are given in 
KodkioySladiger Gif, at pp. 73-75 and at pp. 01-98 in the collection of Ham 
ThAknr’s songs. Those are also similarly given asJSarn’s in SaMad 
Prabhakaff Pons, 1261. 
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gniliitade seems to have got its own reward and to-day 
Haru Tl^^kur is supposed to be the author of all songs 
bearing Raghu’s signature. The tradition alluded to, 
however, does not disallow the supposition that .the revision 
of the master might have given an entirely new shape to 
the novice's composition, and as such, therefore, it is only in 
tiie fitness of things that the songs should go in the name 
€i the master. It would be difficult to dogmatise in the 
aim^ce of evidence ; but these songs betray an elaborate 
structure, and exuberance of fancy which some may connect 
with the early work of an ambitious youngster but which, 
on the other hand, may be supposed to bear indications of 
the master-hand. There are three songs extant of this 
description, of which one is", rightly or wrongly, attributed 
to Raghu in Bangahhu^ar Lekkak and in PrltigUi with- 
out any mention of Haru. The song is this — 

ftf ^ I 

4*R ^ <?l sn 'BTtlif HSJ II 

^ XtJft JTpst, Cff (?FJR ^ «rf*l 

C*IC*( I 

. ^ ^ 

•WCT 5t?, 

sfl *ttCT « 

*rtnt» <afV ^ ^ 

TO! *tW '■nwl ^ f 

^ 'Stft *1^, -stir (S *tt^, catow 

oi*f cftfPi ^ t¥, 4 ^ iam CT «rffr 

fit ’nil caw I 
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^ ^'S?! <£l C^ tfl (^ ft»R 5n Clff^f 

ftc»! ?«fW ^ I 

Of the last disciple of GoiTijlg, liSmji Das, nothin 
RamjiDas. absolutely is known except that 

BhabEn! Baiiik (as well as Nitfti DEb) 
was his disciple ; and no work of his has survived. Only 
one song, however, which is often attributed to NitSi,' bears 
the hkaniia of Ramji DSs. It is in no way very remarkable 
except for its ingenuity and fancifulness. 

We hear also KestS Muchi who remained outside this 
group but who belonged to this generation, as a very 
popular songster much sought after 

Chandro^harm^^lr)* respected, although obviously be 
was a shoemaker by caste. Even 
later on Haru Thakur, himself a BrShman^ did not disdain 
to cross swords with him ; but we are told that Haru 
Thakur, at that time a young man probably, had the worse 
luck of the duel. It is a pity we do not know much of 
this mysterious tigure. Inspite of all his efforts Ifivar 
Gupta could not get hold of more than one incomplete 
fmgment of this old osfad, itself not a very good specimen® 

05t5»T^ 4 %»I I 
'81*1 CSPI II 

1?^ 

%'lt 8t«ttgT ^ I 

I Vide ante p. 348, foot note 1. It begins with 

oic^*t*ilniinnfWvnnlf«»i i 

srtft >lS »1CT» 4 I 

The tong, too long for quotation will be fonnd in Bupfa^ratnoddhor, 
p. 184; Xabio^lddifftr ffit, p. 116, 

* SadibSd Prahhakar, AgnbSynQ, loe, eif. 
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im C»IWf Cf C^, ' 8 ^ 15%^. 

Tr«ttr»W 4«Pl I 

JTlllOTl 5rf«IC9I, isrjCTl C’ltn 
C<tt^ '5t*rtCT %®l II 

These earlier metrical essays of the Kabiwalas^ to judge 
frenii the few extant fragments, are thus not so crude as to 
be eomtemptuously set aside ; but they are at the same time 
not so creditable in view of the fact that simultaneously, in 
another sphere, Bharat Chandra was charming his royal 
patron with his art and his music, DurgSprasad was paint- 
ing his picturesque description of the descent of the sacred 
river, RRmedvara was narrating his exceedingly human and 
homely account of Siba Gaur!, and RSm-prasad was pouring 
out his soul in devotional ecstasy. 

In the effusions of the next generation we find better 
quality and a greater elaboration of Kabi-poetry. Simulta- 
neously with a certain advance in the 

^bi*8ong of the artistic dii’ection, both in form and 
next generation (about 

or after 1760 to 1830). substance, we hear of systematic 
organisation of “parties” {kuhir dal) 
and “poetical combats” {kahi-yuddha or kahir4a4Si) which 
no doubt thrilled many a heart in days of yore but with 
which the literary historian has no practical concern except 
in so far as this circumstance affected the making of these 
songs and their poetical quality. Into the details of these 
poetical * flytings,’ comparatively uninspiring to a modern 
reader, it is not necessary for our purpose to enter. We 
need not narrate at length how Bhab&nl Banik, until re- 
inforced by RSm Basu, must have found a tough opponent 
in NitSi Bairi^I* ; how unlucky Haru 
Thikur, an old veteran and winner of 
combMit. hundred “fights” as he was, had the 

humiliation of being worsted not only 
''V 


^ IVabMUmr, Agtahiya^, ia6t» p. 6. 
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Kesta Muchi but also by a youngling like Ram Basu ' ; or 
how Antony was attacked by T^Skur Simfaa but paid him 
back in his own coin.^ But this necessity of poetical 
rivalry, in which quick and witty retort played a great part, 
and this contamination of popular applause which readily 
followed such cheap display of ingenuity weiit a long way 
in debasing the quality of Kabi-poetry until these poetical 
extemporisations degenerated into something even worse 
than the wayside verses that are hawked about and sold for 
a penny.* The later Kabiwalas fell into the vital error of 
imagining that the sole end of poetical existence consisted 
in abusing and throwing mud at each other. Over the dull 
obscenities into which they entered it is better for the critic 
to keep silence ; but we may here recall, for illustmtion, one 
or two instances of these retorts, although they do not 
always display either sobriety or good taste. At a certain 
sitting at the Sobhabazar Palace the parties of RSm Basu, 
then an old veteran, and of Nilii 

An instance of a Thskur (a disciple of RHm Basil's old 
witty retort quoted. ^ 

rival Harii Nllu was 

dead but Ram-prasSd ThSkur was then the leader of the 

liarty. Rara-prasSd began the attack 

, <i><R ir»i m c^— * * II 

But immediately RSm Basu retorted 

CT3R <Bil n 

' Nabyabharatf 1311, pp. 477-79. 

i BSm-gati Nyfiyaratna, Bangabhasa O Sahitya hi^<tyak Prastab^ 
3rd £d. (1317), p. 196, footnote, quoted in Bangabh^a O Sahitya at 
pp. 596-9. For notice of a flight between Antony and BholA, tea 
BhSra0if 1303 p. 59 et seq. 
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'Itc^ '«^F«R, 

ffir srfJi ^ c*t| c«tt¥ 5t*i >r, 

^ '«PF><h -Sf 

>R ( <51^ C?I ) ! 

c«nR ftrsf?*!, II 

cwr ^c®i ?c»il «rt^ fts? I 

CTC’m ^ c’ic’m wi^ TOi ^ #t^, 

C’StBfW OTP?, ^s» <l1f II 

C5i(pj ^ft^, 4 ^c*it>c^ ^sFrtl'r, '5c?R ?rt>i«Prtir, •ini ivapm 
CWl ^ c*1tt^ !Tl OTtC®I ®!C5lfn» ^srt^JI 

It is useless to multiply instances ' and most of them do 
not bear quotation ; but the instance quoted, itself moderate 
enough in tone, will furnish a hint as to the excess to 
which the Kabi-iightings were carried. Once asked 
ironically by Xhakur Simha 

^ c«[ '«rt‘& fj? (ii’FiS ^<11 ^ts|Wi 6tt, 
til c«rt»t >4 c^t>iUr ^ttm fS n 

Antony i*etoi*ted in abusive language 

’iW'it^ ^CTf «rtfi I 

m f1^ ^ CfTf If II 

While tearing his adversary to pieces, the Kabiwala 
incidentally tore to pieces all form, style or decency. 
The muses, who love solitude and devotional worship, could 
not be ex))ected to stay at leisure and comfort amid the 
noise and tumult of this uproarious poetry, 

* For Bftm Bmu's atUok on Klin noptd ESin*i»«aad on niiotlMir 
OOOMion, one Br^hlnMusailk^raha, p. 149, and liis nttadi on 
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But BSsu Nrsirfiha, Ham ThStur, NitSi BairSj^! and 

Ram Basil (we hear little of BhabanT Banik * the fame of 

his disciple, RSm Basil, having over- 

The principal Kabi- shadowed his own re mtatioii), who 
walaB of this group. ^ ‘ . a . 

were the great champions of this 

generation of Kabi-poetry, were not mere versifiers and 

their productions wem not wholly destitute of poetic 

merit. Of these lUsii and Nrsiihha come earliest in 

chronology. 

The mysterious double i^ersonality of Rasu and Nrsiihha 

the two brothers who lived and worked togethei, is a 

fascinating figure of this group of 

Kabiwalas. They were so united in 
and NrsiAha (1738- , . , , , . , , . 

1809 ?) their work, which bear their Okantfa 

in joint names that it is difficult and 

inequitable to separate them. It has been plausibly 

pi'emised ^ that one of them was the poet, the other 

Mayarfi who was a disciple of Haru Thflkm, ibid p. 148. See also 
Anftth Kr^na Deb, Baiigcr Kabitd, pp. 817'325 } Bhdrafif loc, cii. etc. 

^ Of BhabSni Banik who lived somewhere in Bagbaisar, Calcutta, 
and had some reputation as a Kabiwala in his time, wo practically 
know nothing except what Isvar Gupta tells ns in the BfMdd 
Prabhdhar, Pous, 1261. This is what he says 

« wW ’nwl aww ft*i. 

ftii ' *tni cum? Hff ^ I 

’Ts f%ii Iwt irtw m Ttt’W I 

^ awtsi 'fftrawi ^ '•m fiWi »in(^ 

«ri ^ ^ilw ’ffw, 

>11;? >R4t? In tho 

anthology of Bengali lore-songs entitled Pritigxti (ed. AbinSS Chandra 
Gho9), three or four songs are attributed to BbabftnT Banik at pp. 611, 
665, 800, 878-79. These songs however, although snng by BhabSni 
Ba^ik in his party, are not of his own composition tut hare been 
attribnted to Eftm Basu or Barn ThSkur in all other collections or 
^anthologies. (See Frachtn-Eohf-sadigraiui, pp. 18*20,80, 60,80). Of 
BkabiiiPs own composition, nothing hat suzrired. 

• ifahgahharae, 1811, p. 647. 
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composed music : but on this point, it is not possible to 
make any deiinite statement. Even Isvar Gupta * says, 
^ 

«fTfi(C5 *ltf^ !Tt^ I 

Rfisii and Nrsiihha, thougli not of obscure origin like 
the greater number of their fellow-poets, yet afford no 
exception to the general rule in the obscurity that surrounds 
their lives. Rfisu was born in 1734 (1141 B.S.) and 
Nfsitbha in 1738 (1144 B.S.) at GondalpSda near French 
Chandannagar of a good Kayastha family.* Their father, 
Anandtnath Ray was a clerk in the military department of 
the French Government and earned a good deal besides his 
nominal salary. The two boys were sent to the local 
village-school and then to their maternal uncle’s house 
at Chinsui*ah where the missionaries had established a 
Bengali School (before May’s school founded in 1814). 
They did not do much at school and so ultimately were sent 
back to their father after a year. AnandinSth died soon 
after this, and thus left to themselves, the boys had freedom 
enough to live as they liked. They attached themselves to 
the party of Raghunilth the Kabiwala who was the master 
of Haru "fhakur ; but, having gained some knowledge of 
the ai*t they formed a i)ai*ty of their own which soon became 
{>opu]ar. They were greatly |>atronised by IndranSrSyan 
Chaudhur?, Dewan of the French Government ; and 
Chandannagar soon became a centre of Kabi-song through 
their intluence. R&su died at the good old age of seventy- 
two or seventy-three in 1807 ; Nrsiihha survived him for 
a few years moi’e. 


^ I^abhahai\ M&gh 1281, quoted iij,, Janma~hhumt^ld02, p. 227. 

* Thofi« biogmpUioii.1 details are taken from 8aikbad Prabhakar, he. 
eit^} Nah^hh»rat, 1311, p. 845 et seq.j; Kahiotfiladiger Oli, pp. 97*96 ; 
JoatiKi-bkiftmi loo. fit. etc. 
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Of RSsu and Nrsimha’s composition, only six songs have 
come down to us and the number is obvioilsly too small ^ 
and the songs themselves too . inade- 

Thejr BoiagB on sakhi- quate to allow US to form a iust 

rnmbad BJia btraha, ^ ^ ^ •' 

estimate of their powers. These 
songs all relate to saMl-gaihiud and hiraha but we are not 
sure whether they composed songs on other themes4 

Tradition says that these were the two themes in which' 
BSsn and Nrsithha excelled and the extant songs inspite ‘ 
of their small bulk certainly corrobomte this tradition. 
Here is one of the much-praised pieces on mkhl-sai/iibad, 
which inspite of its fanciful note, is not wliolly destitu'te 
of merit. 

'2rf*prtc«ii «t^l 

c*f^P)W fistc? ) 

^ CBfC’tnE 

JW51 II 

'*1^ ^*11 WW I 
'srfrtisil sifWI (TTEsrogsi 
BBfiJ '5t:»K?5ll 

Bf?tc« 3IITO5 0^*11 II 


^ On)^ BIX poems in all is to be found in all the existing books of 
coHeotion and all tbesd songs are noteworl^y. 
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fTlw JjfOTl 

It will be noticed that in this poem as well as in other 
poems on the same theme^ the characteristic feature lies in 
its power of gentle banter and soft 
characteristic sarcasm which, though not rare in 

other Kabiwalas, was wielded with 
great effect by R3su and Nfsiibha. In all these poems 

we have, on the one hand, the extreme simplicity of natural 

emotion befitting a mugiha heroine, on the other, there is a 
sense of pride and self-esteem, which imparts a touch of 
malicious egoism to these passionate songs. Alluding to 
Kubjft, the Sakhi says — 

•irrt, ^ ^ 

?(t«(tCTl nw II 

'SWOT fV 
I 

'5«W-’rrf^ WOT lilOTl OTC^I 
5OTOT «fl S(C«t1 n 
■mil, itflWOTi '•rtOTi «WH nfesil 
BSPlt ’•^1 

CmiCTOT wn «l’IOTl 
ifWl WtOTl 'S^IOTI 
Or take another 

•mu, Vtw mOT fOT, CfMI flCT 

CmwflOT WH 0tlCTO5| 
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41^ (7WCT (D ^ 

cr<m^» 

»tm, 4a c^wa 

Tt«ftf 4«ltl5 I 

<a4ta 4t«(a a «rrf^ tjmta 
a<rta irf«(t4 *rf«ttfe.ii 
fta *nr ^ 4t?ta a *itfe 
SWt <31 cita 5il I 

a *rti5 f<?i ^iTtiS 

«flj5 4|t:4!rt II 

In their liraha songs, again, there is no effeminate 
indulgence of self-pity or straining after racy perversity 
but they are simple, dii^ect and dignified and have consider- 
able restraint of thought and language. The poets ask 

4^ cstafir 4«il I 

41414 4a4 4T«I1 II 

4f^ at4:*t1 ®tal 

C44 C<2W«ia1 ^>1C4 C4T«|1 II 

4tl4 4f4C4al 4ta c’laff »retCTl 

'5t4 4tf4 4tal C4r«at44ll 

4tf4 «iiaf 5 fata, 4a4 f^4tc4 

4tni II 

Speaking of the ordinary idea of lore they say 

4fit ^ 444 C4W C«W 4# I 

4%1 4tft fl[t4a1 ^ « 

W-'awl ait4-4«al 444-4t4al 414 la » 

4% CJW4 44ai atw §*iaf f4 4[«i I 
44f at4ll 44a, 454 4ftC4l ....... 
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•ittf^ JROTi m cm C'2m«(t5n (?l I 

and the ways of such a lover are ironically reproached 

pfir®, am 
®ttf% ^ ok 

fl?f II 

If one can judge from the exceedingly small mass of poems 
of Rasu and Nrsiinha, which has been preserved but which 
is too inadequate to represent their talents in full, one 
would still hesitate to set aside these little things as mere 
melodious trifles or deny that their authors possessed a 
eonsideiable share of the irresistible song-gift. Their love- 
songs may lack, as the love-songs of most of the Kabiwalas 
do, novelty, polish or depth ; hut they have a simple 
dii*ectnesB and an untutored nobility which is not common 
enough among contemporary songsters. 

Haru Thakur, howrever, the next great Kabiwala, dis- 
plays a variety and abundance of poetical accomplishment, 
and his work has fortunately come 
1812 **** '^^*^***^ down to us in a comparatively large 

bulk. Hare Krsna Dlrghadl or 
Dirghftugl, popularly styled Haru T^Skur, the adjunct 
Thakur having been added as a mark of respect, was a 
Brfthman among Kabiwalas of generally inferior caste. 
He was born at Simla, Calcutta, in 1738 (1145 


> Writing in 1854, Idvar Gapta says that Hara died at the age of 
75, *‘more than forty years*' before his own time. This would indicate 
that the dates of Earu’s birth and death would be roughly 1739 and 
1814 respectirely. 
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His father, KalySnchandra * Dlrghadl sent his son to the 
paMala of one Bhairab-chandra Sarkfir but his means nrere 
not sufficient to give his son a good education nor did the 
son seem eager enough to profit by his studies ; for from 
his early years Haru betrayed a greater attachment to 
musical and poetical composition than to monotonous book- 
learning. When he was a mere boy, eleven years old, his 
father died and Harn at once gave up his books and began 
an irregular life of indolent pleasure for some years. But 
he had a natui'al gift of song and his irregular life had 
brought liim into contact with a group of bohemians 
whom he gathered together and formed an amateur Kabi* 
party {mkher dal) under the acknowledged guidance of the 
weaver-poet Raghunath in whose company Ham had 
obtained his preliminary training. It is through 
Raglmnath (hat Haru first began to be widely known and 
appreciated, and for Raghu, Haru Xhakiir always cherished 
a deep feeling of respect and gratitude, a fact which is 
amply indicated by his generously putting his master's 
hhaniia to some of his own compositions. The story is 
told how Haru got fame and recognition for the first time 
by singfng at the palace of Raja Nabakpsna, a great patron 
of letters of that time, and how the delighted Rgja having 
awarded him with a pair of shawls, the proud young man felt 
insulted at being treated like a needy professional Kabiwala 
and walked away throwing the royal gift on the head 
of his own dhnli (drummer). The R5ja however was a 
man of taste and discernment and had enough sense of 
humour to appreciate the uncommon behaviour of the 
young poet; and it was through the RsjS's advice and ■ 
patronage, obtained so queerly, that Haru subsequently 
formed a professional party (pesaddri dalj although he 

^ Called Kalioharaci in Bangahha§dr Lekhak^ Vol. i, 367 ; in 
Cfupta^ratnoddhar^ p. 10; in Kabioifalddifftr Cfitf p. 64# 
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always seemed averse to earning money by such a pros- 
titution of his talents. Henceforth Kabi-song became 
his profession and his fame spread far and wide. He 
died at the age of 74 in 1812.' 

It is to be regretted that neither the songs of Haru 
I'hSkur nor that of his great rival Ram Basu have been 
collected or critically edited. Ifivar Gupta gave us (1854) 
for the first time the largest collection of 45 songs of 
Haru Xhllkur (though some of them are mere fragments) 
on the themes of saiht^saiMad and 
lertton l>iraia. The Kahiogaladiser Git 

^IfpSiiiahed”^ (1862) merely reproduces 

27 of these with the single addition 
of new piece.® The Gnpta-ratnoddhar (1894) again, the 
other anthology of Kabi-songs, gives us only 80 pieces 
all taken from Isvar Gupta’s collections. In Prachtn 
Kali-saihgraJia (1877), the number of Haru XhSkur’s 
songs is very limited, only 18 being given under his 
name; but of these 13 songs, five or six at least 
have been unanimously attributed in other collec- 
tions to R?lm Basu and one, so attributed to RSsu and 
Nrsiiiiha,* is rightly or wrongly placed under Haru 
'J’hfikur’s name. In Prltiglii, the most extensive modern 
anthology of Bengali love-poems, there are 80 songs 
attributed to Ham 1'hSkur but all of them (except two* 
which are api>arently new but which are however mere 
fragments and do not add much to Ham’s reputation) 

^ Ndbyahharat^ ISn, p. 605. Bat, according to Kahioyaladiger QU^ 
p. 66 and Sdhifyu Parigat Putrikd, 1302, p. 864, following I$var Gnpta 
{Pirdbhdkar^ Font, 1261) ut the age of 76. 

* At p. 184. Bat it i» sometimes attributed to Bftm Basn, 

» At p. 87-79. 

♦ Atp.tl0 4iidp. 897. 
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are to be found in other coHections and one of these ‘ 
is universally attributed in other collections to RSm Basu 
and one, which is Haru's, is wrongly attributed to BhabSnt 
Banik.’* Again, much uncertainty still remains, in spite 
of these efEoris, as to the question of authorship of many 
of these songs, for there is absolutely no means for 
determining with absolute certainty the authorship of 
many a song, variously attributed to various poets. 
What is true of Haru l?hakur is true of every other 
Kabiwala ; and this one instance would sufficiently illus- 
trate the nature and extent of the data one has got to 
handle in dealing with Kabi-poetry. 

But a poor collection of 45 songs — all of them not 
of the best and some of them mere fragments — is but a 
sadly diminished and dwindled legacy of the extiwixii- 
nary reputation which Haru XhSkur has always enjoyed as 
one of the greatest of the Kabiw^alas. 

His versatility, soiigs which have come down to! 

us mostly relate to either of the ; 
two themes of biraha and sjkhi’-aa^fyibad\ but if we are to 
rely upon the testimony of l6var Gupta who wrote only 
forty years after Haru fhakur’s death, we must admit, 
that the great Kabiwala could write with equal facility 
and }x>wer upon all the other recognised themes such as 
agamam, bhabdnl biqayak, laliar and 

His la^r and icheui klmid. On the fii*st two of these 
jongi: testimony ox * 

Kvar Gapta. divisions not a single composition 

of Haru has survived. I§var Gupta again tells us 
that Haru could compose best on the themes of 

> At p. 806. 

* At p. 618. The 8angit-$Sr>$aik(fraka and Bad^S^ir GSn etc. give a 
seleoU^n of Kabi-songs; but they are later and inferior collections 
appsMntly reproducing what is given in other spedal collections and 
therefore are not mentioned here* 
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lakar^ and hhetiA^ but these songs, although much praised 
in their time for their ingenuity and verbal music, Avei*e 
hopelessly vitiated by bad taste and unredeemed coarsened 
and can be dismissed with the just though severe comments 
of l6var Gupta himself which deserves quotation here ; 

till CT '8if^ «if^ 

"IW 'SW 

'5t5t^T Slt*l M'S 

fS '21'?^ 

«itira1 tv ’lat’i I 'srfV 

«t«rR ^ f ^5® ^1? 51^?^ 

'St^tV ^ (£l^« 'S 'STS vS *l^t^ WtC^I ’ill 

^itwtc<nT vitPi"® sn 1 ®tfV, wt, 

^WMWfk^ I * it is no 

wonder, therefore, that these songs have all perished; 
and time, the exorable judge and destroyer, has preserved 
to us only those songs on biraha and mkhl-saihhad for 


^ If Kheud is unquotable, lahar is nearly so. As the modern 
reader has no idea of what it is like wo give here a specimen of a 
moderate typi— 

’fvtJR wtw f » ^ sitl% «it^ *r??t I ■ 

P5rtt5 ’rfl s? *tfirtt1»t *itw 

Ht'9 nr*5iti 

Sirt c¥is|j|5 csfiH fVigcBl I?? » 

'ra^cm CTcs ^ ^ *1*1 

wftc¥ *tf« ▼?F5 C^IOT C^SWH 1RF CV «mi ^ » 
it iwrdly requires any comment. This and Kheutf refnresents a 
pliase of tlie Kabbrnoremetit over whioh the critio had better keep 
•Deaee; 

« doMad iVehKakenPoiui, 1, 1261, pj^ 6^. 
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which Haru deservedly famous and 

which indicate, even in the fragmenliary and inadequate 
specimens which have come down, considerable pOetic 
power, which cannot be, as it often is, summarily dwnned. 

Leaving aside t!ie uncritical encomiums of reactionaiy 
t‘nthusiasts, on the one hand, and undue undervaluing by an 
equally enthusiastic school of ‘ modern * critics, on the other, 
we must admit that even the obviously inadequate and 
insufficient s))eeimens of Haru "Thakur’s workmanship which 
have survived indicate that he had, even 
Ills poetic quality. judged by strict standard, sufficient 
intelligence and poetic i)ower, in larger 
or smaller, in clearer or more clouded shaj)e, of writing 
songs and not mere congeries of verses. Considering the 
time and the eireumstarices, tlii.s must not be regarded 
as a very poor or mean praise. That there are obvious 
and not inconsidemble defects is true. The subject is 
often trite, the thought a hackneyed or insignificant one ; 
the poet lacks |)erfect expression and sustained utteiunce, 
is defective in rhyme or metre or other technical qnali* 
ties and has one of the su|)erior charm and grace of the 
greatest Baisnab |>oets. But the indefinable yet unmis- 
takable poetic touch is always there and nothing but 
su])erficial or wilfully capricious criticism will pooh-pooh 
its true poetic spirit or damn it with faint praise. 

It is not ]K)ssible within the limits of our plan 

t-o enter into details or, with the space at our dis- 

i)Osal, to give extensive quotations which alone would 

bring out the beauty of Haru T^Rkur’s songs. 

But these songs are more or less justly included in the 

numerous anthologies of Bengali 
His songs on dakhT- ^ , , 

saMhad, poetry and many of them are known 

by heart to every onf who knows 

Bengali |>oetry at all. The best songs of Jhakur, 

46 
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the merit of which it is impossible to underrale, more 
than justify themselves to any one who looks at poetry 
with just and catholic appreciation. To snch a reader, 
^ is not a trifle nor 

nor TOW WiJCT ?PB fTOTOd 

WfltWM nor 'WWIliT »rf<t TOU TOU CT Wtlf 

Wt>rtC11 nor ^ nort^^t«f ^ g«l'5TO> 

nor many others. We have not s}»ce enough for lengthy 
quotations but we shall select here two specimens (other 
than those mentioned) from his saMlsa'thbad.^ 

Cff?r I im *W'8 I 

<n TOW TOl*l II 

»rf«( ^ ^®1 tow, ^ cTOift 
5artTOi uft Uf»i ^Itl^ *iTm« ii 
f*w#c*t <fl>w sn nw 'w»w 

i'V 

Ws f*rfn witw’ 1 

*1^ c«ifTO5i w 'sw g«prtt«ii 

« til tf'5 froiCT tjsite II 

•trw, ww trs TOt I 

c«tTOf titst "intij ^fiw aw*i II 

cvw fiwShi iR 

^*1 'tRc'e ^ ^*1 1 

(?H5j TOF. *ipt «wfsi ifrw wn 
»iWr8 TOite 91*1 RWi ’rl'tl «rt9 ii 


* Containi Hara TliCktir*s master’s (Baghn’s) &^irtt7a: Iieaoe 
quoted as Baghu’s in Baiiffa Sahiiiya Parichay, roL n, pp. 1548*4B. 

* BaM^ PfyjbhSkttr^ Pons, 1S61; XahiayStadiyer €fit, p. 96; 

p, 90 1 Ba^Umr»ta^kyraha, p» 1098$ also quoted Iti 
K«6pii»Mbul,liai»p.902. 
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The other is a fine piece but it is sometimes attributed 
toRSmBasu.‘ " » 

c’ftfOT I 

c»5i ^ irw, ^ H 

fv cBWfw >iw awfqsrrtt i 
spwl ^ »rtftOT I 

C5W (?f<f csWfir ’mw awifsifti 

5»tf? ^ 'StCTi ’W Cf srf<iCTl catPW aWff ii 
"trrt, fsipf ?«I1 ^ '5«tl «rff5r c’tt^ *nR»i i 

5t5W cftft ^ C3W? (?rtw ^ ^ 

5^OT sw*!^ g^srtft c^«tl <3rc<{ ^ I 

^’Itf «ft« II 

C? ^ fsic^ ^«R 'ff'ICT ^<11 ^ n 

"tm, ?^8 sri ^ «it^ ^«il ^«f *it« I 

aisTC’tt^ *llw %?r St'S II 

«P(CT?r iP5 ^5^*1 5 I 5 0? smCT %fif 

^ C?fiR srt ^ I 

Haru fhSkur is certainly at his best in these songs on 
saMl-saihbad and one, who does not incur the mishap of 
fallin§|^ between the two schools already alluded to, will 
appreciate their charming quality. His hiraha songs which 
at one time enjoyed and even to-day enjoys an enormous 
reputation and popularity are certainly inferior in quality 
as well as in bulk not only to his BakhUiuikbM composi- 
tions but also to the biraka songs of his rival and 

' So attributed in ITatvatAdrat, 1811, p. 476 and Jammahh^imt 1803-04, 
p. 808 : bnt in all other eoUeotiona from brar Onpta downwards, ii 
IS aasigDed to SEam Tlillnir. Ihere are slight dUfefliieieB of reading In 
wiom ooUections. In some an^ologies, the lines bei|jhmlng with ^ 
tftwmflitee taken aa^oonatitn^iig a separate song, t 
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contemporary BSm Basu. These sonpfs do not call for 
detailed comment though some of them are not altop^her 
destitute of merit. There is no 
His hirrfhft songs. peculiar charm or characteristic feature 
which distinguishes these song^s from 
similar compositions of other Kabiwalas except perhaps the 
fact that there is a sense of disappointment,* of embittered 
feeling,* of sarcastic gloominess ^ in tone and temper. 
We will therefore close this account with one short piece 
which, if not characteristically representative, will illustrate 
sufBciently Haru ThSkur’s style and manner. 

jjtf? c’ft’iw I 

CS'Wt’f II 

^«rc5n afjra 'artwi 
wpn ^Tt«t n 
6twi 

;niw ^ I 
fVfipcsl 

etwi ii 

NitySnanda-dSs BairS^ifi, i)opularly called NitSi or Nite 
BairH^!, younj?erthan Haru Thfikur but much older than 
RSm Basil, was one of the famous 
and jiopular Kabiwalas of his time ; 
but his fame rested more upon his 
sweet and melodious sinking than upon his |ioetical 

* See for inetenoc the song * 

or * ^ dtW (already quoted under Eeghunath) or 

^ cm mi artcti tom ’ 

* See for inetanoe ‘^tl '’fCTOI (eometimee attributed 

fcoEam Baeu), «rt1TO ^ fw cm ntCl* or 

ipfH ««« wrt* tin 1 ♦ 

>Sm tor iattatiM '•Of ^ ’timt* CW '«tWt I or 4^ ^ 

4nc<if%nim ’fl'itieftwi 
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oomposition. He was an expert singer ratlier than 
a «?o<kI composer of words. Himself an unlettered 
man, he could hardly weave words into music ; "but 
one Gour Kabiraj, a native of Simla, Calcutta, and a 
brahaman named NabSi Yhakur used to frame songs for 
him by which he won so much reputation. Gour Kabirij * 
excelled in ^Jtraka and kieud while Nabai Thakur had 
more versatile gifts, although he is credited with great 
oxcellence in his mkhl-mmhTui. It is difficult, however, to 
ascertain at this day what pai-ticular song was comjiosed 
bv liiis or that individual poet ; and even half a century 
ago, Isvar Gupta, no mean judge, who collecteil these 
songs only 33 years after NitSi’s death and liad ampler 
materials than we now possess, confessed his inability to 
do so/^ All songs, therefore, which were sung by his party 
now go by his name alone. 

Nitai was born at Chamlan-nagar about 1751 (1158 
B.S.)^ in the house of one Kunjadas Baisriab and was 
brought up in Baisnabism. Nothing however is known about 
the details of his life but his fame as a Kabiwala at one 
time spread far and wide over the prosperous cities and 
villages on the two sides of the Hoogly and we read graphic 
accounts of the eagerness with which people used to come 
from a great distance to witness the sensational Kabi-fights 
between Nitai and Bhabant Bai.iik, once his great rival."* 

’ This KabirAj also used to compost* songs for other parties. 
Lak^mlnArilyan .Togi (Loke Jug!) and Nilu Thakur W(,tc among those 
whom he thus favoured, it h%s boon already noted that one song 
which is often attributed to NitAi bears the hhnnita of Kfimjf. This 
may indicate, if the song itself is not BAmji's, that the latter was one 
of the poetical preceptors of Niifti. 

* In Praehin Kabi-saiHigrahn^ however, two songs are given with 
direct attribntion to NaAt Th&knr. 

^ See Saikbad Fmbhakar, AgrahAyav, 1, 1261. 

* ihidf loc. eit* ^ ^ 
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But his profession not only brought him fame, it also 
brought him money ; and we are told that he made good 
use of his fortune by spending it in erecting an Akhda at 
Chinsurah and a temple at Chandan-nagar where all the 
great religious festivals were held with pomp and splendour. 
In 1821/ while returning from the house of the Buji 
of Kasimbazar where he had gone to sing during the Puja 
festival, he was attacked by illness which proved fatal and 
he died in the same year at the great age of seventy. He 
liad three sons Jagatchandra,Rlimchandra and Premchandra 
each of whom inherited his father’s profession, if not his 
talents, and formed Kabi-parties in later times; but no 
direct descendant of Nitai is alive to-day. 

Like Ham 'J'hakur whom Nitai resembles so much in 
])oetical character, Nitai possessed not a small share of the 
gift of exquisite song-writing. He wrote chiefly on mkht 
mMdfl and hiraha but in both these he shows considemble 
power. We have already quoted one of his beautiful songs 
in which there is, if not the delicacy of artificial bloom and 
jierfection, a strain of the real, the ineffable tone of poetry 
pro|>er. Nitai had none of Ram Basu’s rhetorical tendency, 
finical nicety or straining after studied effects, but his 
songs )X)ssess not a little amount of unconscious freshness 
ami beauty of tender sentiment and expression. Nitai 
however, like most of his compeei*s, is a very unequal poet ; 
sfiasmoilic bursts of fine lines and couplets go band in 
band with insipid and hardly tolemble verses. Himself a 
Bai^nab Baitag! he, among the Kabiwalas, could more 
successfully imitate the inimitable Baisnab lyrics but the 
imitation often involves a peculiar lack of judgment which 
makes him reproduce the heresies rather than the virtues of 
earlier poets. It is not necessary 4o give too many 


1813 sooordiiig to KahitfffSISdiger p, 110. 
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quotations but the following selected extracts as well as 
that given on p. 330 would illustrate his merits and defects.’ 

WW® C#OT C’f®! I ■ 

^ finri II 

sRCTtirt jp5 ’#twtCT 

gwf wffiiCTs« %fir II 
fV 3IOT ^ ^ 1 

cfPi ^ *7? '»rtfiic®l ii 

'srfarra ^il^ I 

9tCTc?ii imsra sot csct ?r9 ii 

Nitai’s biraha songs, again, which however are rather 
scantily handed down, are not altogether negligible, 
although they have none of the superior merit of RSm 
Basil’s hiraha. We select here two specimens. 

c«rafif c®wa c<2m«fm 
tiftOT fV tsftfT® 1 

^ CT «OTl fron? 

^ *tTtI*l 11 
3OTt C^WCSl Ttw 

si^sitR C«W ^ I 

OT tflCTl 

®TKW IJCT ^ f^«l "Stf^ II* 

sm f^niprt >rf^ *rcJ« (5t^ 

^jri% ft? n 

sniCT sniCT »iftCTi fsi fftn *i? «* 


• SotMod PraMSkar, AgMUra?, 1861, p. 10. 

• Ibid p, 9. Onfiea-ra^nocid^r, p. 198«9 ; Kahioy^diger p. ]29> 

• Ibid loc. olt.j ibid, p. 197 1 ibid^ p. 191. ^ ; 
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Latest born of this group but intimately connected with 
Haru Th^tkur in poetical rivalry, in su])erior reputation and 
also ill the singularly unsymjiathetie criticism which has 
been lavished from time to time uj>on him, is RSm Basil. 
He was considerably younger than Haru and Nitai — almost 
by forty-eight and thirty-five years res{)ective)y — having 
been bom about 178C ; but he survived NitSi by seven 
yeai^ and died only a year before Haru Thakur. His full 
name was Ram-mohan Basu but he was widely and popular- 
ly known through the abbreviated form of his name, 

Rfim Basil. His birth-place was 
Ram Bnsii. MHtu SftlkiS Oil the right bank of the 

]n2n. 

Hoogly and his father^s name was 
R?lm Lochan Basu. Like every village-boy he was at first 
educated at the village pafMala and then at the age of 
twelve he was sent to Calcutta to his nucleus (father^s 
sister’s husband) house at Jorasanko for further education. 
But like Haru Thakur, RSm Basu showed even in his 
early years a marked tendency towards jioetical composition 
which made his ambitious father sorry but which brought 
the young ])oet to the notice of the kabiwala BhabaiiT 
Banik. BhabuniV training and encouragement made RSm 
Basu reiilise very early the true l>ent of his genius. His 
father dying soon after this, RSm Basu had to give up his 
studies and became a clerk in some mercantile office. But 
his ixietical a])titiides ]iroving too strong, lie ultimately took 
up the profession of a Kabiwala — a lucrative profession, how- 
ever, in those days — as a i*egular means of livelihood. At 
first he continued to compose songs and sing for Bhaban!, 
later on for Nllu TkRkur, Xhakur-das Siibha and others ; 
but in the end, a few years before bis death, he formed 
a fiarty of his own, at first amateur eventually professional. 

Of his character nothing definite is known but RSm 
Basu seems to have been one of those poets who have 
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relkhed this life heartily while heartily believing in another. 

He was not a man of ascetic or 
flis temper and inelastic temper nor had he taken apon 

character at once reh- , . , 

gions and eenaual. himdelf the mere matenahsm or ^the 
« satiated attitude of latteMay poets ; 
but he had enough simplicity and integritv of feeling 
which made him grateful for the joys of life but repentant 
when he had exceeded in enjoying them. Tradition speaks 
of his jmrtiality for one Jajfiedvarl/ a songstress of Ntlu 
j"b&kiir\s party, who was herself a gifted Kabiwala of some 
reputation in her time. But though he was himself not 
above reproach, he would still satirise with considerable 
frankness and sincerity the reckless young men of his time.* 
Indeed Bam Basil’s poems express, in the most vivid 
and distinct manner, the alternate or rather varying moods 
of a man of soft sensibilities, religious as well as sensual. 

RSm Basu’s jioems, which however have not come 
down in a more comjilete or more abundant form than 
Haru XhSkur’s, divide themselves in 
poem^ fifroops of Jiis three groups, Haki-mmbady biraha and 
agamam. In all these three deimrt** 
meiits of Kabi-ixietry he is said to have excelled ; but the 
[loems which have survived in each department do not dis- 
play an equal degree of merit. His songs on mkki^afUkJbQd^ 
although placed by popular opinion in the same rank with 
Haru XbSkiir’s exquisite things in the same line, are 
certainly much inferior not only to those of his rival Haru 
but also, it seems, to those of NitSi BairSgT. Althoivgb 

* Of JajfiefiTar?, oo details are known ; one or two of her eongs have 
ennrived which are noticeable. They will be found in Baima Bahifya 
ParichayUf vol. ii $ also in other anthologien. 

* ^ CTOI «rt1 ♦IClf tRC¥ RTWl 1 
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there are some fine pieces which one should not caprioionsly 
ignore,* his songs on sakki-sambad 

General characteris- ’ artificiality of tone, 

ticRof his songs es- by a considerable display of cheap 
peoially of his songs . _ . t i 

on mhhumMtad. ingenuity and sometimes by a vulga- 

rity of tone and sentiment which very 
often mars his beautiful passages. We have quoted already 
one song of this type while illustrating the feebleness and 
inadec|uacy of Kabi-songs in reproducing the spirit and 
grace of earlier poetry. Ram Basu is often regarded as the 
greatest poet of this group : but he is at the same time the 
most unequal [)oet. Indeed the songs of Ram Basu, in spite 
of their charm and apjieal, illustrate very aptly the utmost 
ca])acity as well as the utmost limitation of Kabi-poetr}' 
in all its as])ects. The merits and defects of these 
songs are alike very great. As on the one hand, we 
have, in some of them, considerable simplicity of style, 
directness of expression, vigorous use of the vernacular 
idiom, tenderness and human interest, so on the other, we 
have the almost cloying display of verbal or alliterative 
dexterity, the conscious elaboration of trivial themes or trite 
sentiment, the comparatively unins])ired use of ornaments 
and conceits — ^the bane of a long-standing literary tradition 
— and a false and affected taste for the jingle of weakly and 
inharmonious phrases. Coming, as it does, at the end of 
this flourishing ]>eriod of Kabi-poetry, R5m Basu’s song at 
once represents the maturity as well as the decline of that 
8|>ecie8. 

Taking in the first instance, his songs on sakht^aiMM 
in which we find all these merits and defects amply set 
forth^ ^e cannot but admit their inferiority in tone, 
sentiment and expression as seen in lines like the following. 


* Bm for inttunor hi* *ong ♦ttflR or 

IPCTCI Wti etc, 
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^ *(ts» ^ I 

(fl *lHf CT ^ ^ Tf«(W«t 

artfsj C'Spr^tcw •Wf '»iWf *n[ ii 

is a 8i)eoimen of verbal dexterity but it lacks in t^oetio 
illumination. Then again note the racy, yet inferior note 
of the following : — 

c^sti (X ^ I 
(2rf*t ^ « ‘2tt*t?f?r I 
(ACT ^ ^ 

?f?r ^ *rt% c^tOT ^ II 

or take even the following artificial and hardly inspiring 
lines at one time highly extolled as one of the best pieces 
of BSm Basil. ‘ 

«f5»i asc*! 1% cftt»i (?r«t c’fl >rf^ fV %!rtc»ir5 1 

srrtCTl JKki ^ «iwc« II 

^ ^t^3Tt?r «f51 
W»I ^ ^ i£lf% C«f«t Clrf^ II 
^ fx 'fl’TCsn OTC«f5 m csrf^t 'St’tl II 

OT«t CtN «itnl I 

^ ^tcwl fW f’F II 

^tc?n ^ stw '’Ttcf I 
’I’Pi irsOT f¥ ’Jt'stOT waitf II 
^ wfif >rf«t ^ ^ fHpit® It 

In his Hakhl-sa/fyJbad, if Ram Basu is not fantastic to 
frigidity, he is often insipid to dullness. If he does not 
disgnst, he too often tires. It is very seldom that ROm 

*Tfai8 song ifl generally griven as RAm Basu’s $ but «ee Boi^a SShitya 
Parichaf, toI. ii, p. 1152, where ii is placed under Him Thihur'c name. 
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Baau burets forth into comparatively fine lines lihe the 
following ; — 

w’fl ftOTfi ftCTff c«n<r 

^ c>it I 

Stf l[t»f ^ I 

cn CTI 'SOT SRSfC'S 

'STOT C^tf^ II 

5il (3rf^ 

I 

?|i*l 

> 1 ^ I 

fOT "^lOT f»n:5ff ^ 

5i*l HfOT II 

The above remarks equally apply to his biraha songs. 
... , , Listen to this fantastic and long- 

Uls Bongs ou uirti /id. ^ ^ 

drawn-out complaint of a languishing 

maiden. 

^ ww i 

^ *HI* SlOT ftlf n<¥fS CW ’1«C'9 *11^ II 

'It'SJll <«tS ^ nili alfOTOT I 
trfW *tt|it^ ^ *ltJ? f?tfl «lt*l J5*fCT C^«( I 

CT<t •Hh'Ra «9 'STi ^ciife»iar ^ 

<a<PI ctI OTf ♦t^'IOTOT II 

’OTIWI StOTI HOT^I 

^ >wt5w *nws fwr^^OTi gjiw OTtfwifw *iwi « 

Hit iw HOT 
~ IJIf ifeWflll Hll HHS 
^tHW «lt WOT 'St ’WKHWOT It 
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m ^ *t«i»’(t*t I 

’ftiMrt 5 t*f |fi ^ "st^r f^?it*f'« iro[ <arf*i H 
*fw ft«*t ^ ^ CT «f«fm 

^ f5«j *W SWC5 ^ *f«tM( «fT»l II 

# f?CTT5 5tt *tJ(if?r«i *tt^ iiwNilf ’nt I 
W ^r»jK«(7 

vtfw cw >rf<r ’Hii '5c*i3 II 

^ ’1«»i*tT'«K^ «rf»Wt5R %I. (M^ I 

C35>i^ til (?f? 5rt*iT^ *rf^ ?»Tr5f 5?r ii 
*ti|iJ? fT9*l fkm ^ 5tft ^^*1 I 

^ <2tt^^ iW’tl ^srtfif tSrf^STtfiF II 

^ *1^ f^tCTOE tirfc*! JfCTCf til »t!p ?Ff^R 'srtCf 
fipi til «i(i nfSJii t2rfi:«i '»rf?r 
Jit taTfir *f« fJiHts ^ ’lsi» 'sti’fos II 

It is impossible to mistake the si^niticance of these 
lines and their tendency to artificiality. Super-subtleties 
of ingenuity are more and more preferred to genuine poetic 
imagination ; and the true and spontaneous accents of 
poetry are lost. * 

Indeed this tendency towards an artificial rhetorical 
style, this weakness for frigid conceits and for studied 
effects are very marked throughout the songs of U£tm Basu 
and debase not a little the true quality 

L^ing toward* rhe- >8 » good deal of 

toric arid artiEciaiity. genuine passion and emotion in his 

songs but the artificial expression so 
often given to them makes them lose their proper ap|)eal. 
The tricks of the artist are more apparent than the passion 
<>f the poet. They administer an exciting ^pleasnre to the 
eye and the ear but they seldom touch or teaosport. The 
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(nraha of R§tn Basu is not the hiraha of the Bai^uab poets 
with its exquisite passion and poignancy nor is it the 
hiralm of modern poets with its deli6acy and refinement. 
It is too much of a verbal contest, of a frivolous and auda* 
cious linguistic strife of the pragalhha heroine. The power 
of sarcasm is undoubted but fierce banter, mawkish senti- 
mentalism or piercing irony forms its essence ; and there 
is too much of “ bite,” of ah and alas of ostentatious 
distress to be at all touching, as in the following ‘ : — 

’ll ^ I 

’It’ll ’ifnt csm ’it'itw ii . 

^ ^ itt’t'iTt’tcsi ’lUr 

(4i«r 'sfi 'srtTOt csfrfit ii 

C5frf?t « c’l’pi 'Stt* I 

C'StWII ’Tt’O CT C’Ptfe *lt»rt5 II. . . 

m 'stvi’rifii (?i§l ^ ^ -art'i ii 

<«rprfi ’ll f’JUf ^ 'Stt'i >rli:5 i 

ara c^*i I 

(?[ ^ *1^ I 

jpsTt (StOT c®Ww alt*! ^ I 

nUillJifit II 

^ JitJ’iw •Upwm ^finil »nR I 

JttatCT ^ 'JNotctw «pi1 cw n 


^ AH these spedmeus are taken from Sathhod Fmhkakar, Some of 
them a*« repwdtioed in vol. it. 
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# c»f ^ ctpHm, c^ ^Ttwm m 

f¥ «tt‘f1'S II 

c»r5 «rti?w1 <11^ ws c’F’R I 
■Slew c<f ^ ^ c*r ^ I 

»nT 'snr ’i*i»»Rr toids jti^ '?f ii 

w CT m, <a*R '5rr?r c^ ^ 

'sa *rn:*( II 

'sfrti aw ^iR ^rfesfT, c’pi cif«tt«?i 

»T^, m. ’K»m II 

(?PR C’lt^l 

c^fsi * 1 ^ ??[c^*r Riiw?? c*(t?i 

’RlR C»lt C’lt^ '®CTC^ 

yaw ci?Tc®il Fst® ii 

'»ttfi| Jftt«f fV f^ftw I 
C^?l sfl ^ c»lt^ C^ C’tCT 

C6tc^ c*rc«t I 

am *r^>(i>rftJjr5i^ «i m ^ 

'K 

^ rrR '5ti:<ff (Tfefe *1^^ I 

c^tw '5t’iRCT%it>i -art*! II 

'srfTf^ <srf*Rti:«m ’m jri, ^ cr i 

fsR f’Tt'StOT <ftW -iiw *1^ «CT ^ II 

There is also sometimes a tendency to elaborate didac- 
tie or symbolical form of expression.* 


' Pf^tigVu pp^ 74-75 ; Sa’kgli-mr.gaikgraha^ rol. ii, p. 1010. 
Thla didacitc tendency the Rabiwalafi probably ifcit fiom the wrftera 
of the deTotional son^s, who from Rampraead downwards often 
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STpl ^ 

^iwfcsnr ^ ^'Spra ii 

C^ '*lt'*lrt C5CT, 

fk!! c^ 1^ ’itPi: 

^tiT 'StPtIPS C<2m'm II 

»iw?r \%3i »it? 

fkspf ftw «rti 


C«rc«{1 CifC«l1 ^ C^t«t1, ’PJIPJ SI1 ^ II 

C'SpifPF to «n»tto 

CH«t <?|1 C^ ^ 5|1 Ciw I'ltl 'aitf^«w I 

c<2prsifpi ^rt’Tt^ ^ cnt^ c»iii^ I 
^ «tlc^ ^tsrn (?(f^ m srtl^'S ^ 
JWCT <ii^to,toi ?«tto II 


It is not necessary to multiply quotation# which have 
already become too len^hy but these aspects of RSm 
Basil’s son{?s (in particular his hiraha songs) have been so 
often Ignored ..that critics have gone 
iwriic 8*piHt*^**” length of declaring that the 

songs in question, smart and ingenious 
tliough they are, are the most beautiful specimens of Kabi- 
song. Beautiful specimens BSm Basil’s himha songs ai*e 
but they are such only when Ram Basil rises above these 
fatal faults and depends u])on the strength of his natural 


iiidiit|f«4 in this vein. Ram Basu verj dexterously makes use of 
collociutal idtom» even of slang, but he sometimes carries the 
tendency to the extreme^ s-i?., ‘ n(% #t#1 WtWl ipwl C«ICill Wtl*t 
' wm WOI *t1*J CUCI I ^ »|OH »ffWS SW. HOT S«J CW. ^ 

<!• Rct ntn cweiRt t esn ^ wl*! or n ck?w if 

C^(«PH|ilfW.' etc. 
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poetic genius. It is allowable and desirable to pick these 
ugly weeds out of the garden ; but unfortunately these 
unwelcome growths too often choke and destroy the 
pliarm even of his beautiful pieces. It is very seldom that 
we find exquisite and spontaneous utterance in KSm Basu 
but when we find them there is nothing better in the 
whole range of Kabi-poetry. Songs such as the following 

srcsi i 

?r?r c^tl CT ^511 ?»i Jfl 1 

^«ri c^t*! II 

or 

C*l^ *!«( !rff? Bt 3 II 

()]’ 

tt^'8 <2tt*Rt<r, CTS I 

cs'W? 'sft C5tt«t?r cf«n c«r«n3 

'*rt^ ^ «(» 5il I 

and many other fine things arc often quoted and 
praised and they deserve quotation and all the praise 
tliat liave been bestowed upon them. They are too 
well-known to require comment or quotation again liere 
anil they may' be found in almost all selections of Bengali 
songs. But one or two of the less well-known may 'perhaps 
be welcome .again. 

<?5W?r c«l*( '®t»iTOJTCi I 

cisw ipj 'Bitw f?rtc»ii, orates c’W, 

wm JT® fespf '«itsrm '»rTOr 

^ ’TC’ifif firckf It 

C5WW c<stCT ^ •srri ^ ^ 

’PI I 

48 
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<H C6CT '51^1 

(?J JR cfC5t5 II 

»K?tf 'SfsiTt^l C-2ICT?! '®It»t1 'sriTM I 

c«rf«Rl -ttis C'2tc>i ?:«r i 

tWfl '^t?r »Wl <2ttt*ic^ a^t>rt9 

(? C5tOT ^*Tt9 I 

c#w c^w cwft «(cji '®rt*iti( C5t^ 

CT <S(%^ <a«R II 

<2rt‘i, ’arf^iJrt?! sif ■5it*it?f fV i 

'»rf9it*t «Tt^ "sflifc?! stf^ I 
'sjtf fir, lat^t, '®fir a^c*i 1 
>at*i c’lw, -at«t, fira 5;«t ’tfsiw 1 

’ficf »it«r w ’F'prw fi? 11 

RAm Basil’s hlraha son;^> have been more than once 
criticised on tlie ^roim«l of its alleged iminoiul tendency. * 
There is no doubt, as we have ^^ointed, too much of 
frivolity, grossness, vilification, auda- 
tc^^douoJ’rf‘*bk“' «•*;>■> ««iartne..s of rq>artee and pur- 
suit of selfish [)leasure in most of 
these songs and that there is an indecorous laxity of ex- 
pi*es 8 ion, an impro[>er looseness of style which debases the 
quality of these songs j but the |>oint is too often ignored 
that what is expressed in these songs is not the love of 
the anal}"tic and self-tpiestioning artist or the refined rap- 
ture of the idealist but the love of the natural man with 
all the force ami crudity of its natural [mssion. Love in 

* Ohaudralekhiur MukhopSUiiy^y, 8am$va^u^a (oMajr on Sim 
llMu*i kir«h<x) ; nlto soo Prelsce to Rtt§ahfmwiar by the same anthor. 
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this iK)etr}’ does not die in dreams nor is it troubled with 

a deep philosophy or bored with its 
bnt their expression -i ‘ . 

of genuine human own ideality, soaring into vague 

passion or indefinite pantheism. It 

is strong, natumlistic and direct, if also a little boisterous, 

im-refined and even gross. It is surely too much to 

bring in moml considerations for judgment upon this 

honest cry of the erotic passion 

(?r5 'srW’f'it JTTf? 5tf I 

C’ll II 

ctNh c«ict ’«rf?r 

'srfw 

’3»nrf5 II 

or of 

<4 <2rt‘i5rf<!t I 

CT ^ 

(71 ^ OfVi ^171 

^ tv C5C^ fwirs >151 5TS 
ST«51 51I«1 fw J11 » 

nor is it possible to underrate the jKilpitating humanity of 
the following oft-quoted lines which may be quoted again 

%rpt «tt®ri 

*1^ sfl I 

sn « f sfl 

^*rti I 

(71^ 1WI ^ 

¥t*i c*in fj8»I 8 
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or 


'Sik c<t<r 55^ c«rt<t >nTt^ jti i 

5tf 5t^ Jl?i 
OT«t1 froi SH 1 

'2tr‘i ’ifir srtft liiCTl 1%^ I 
gii Wt»t1 fra (71 «r^ II 

To condemn these expressions of the franker and simpler 
moods of the passion itself is unjust and canting prudery ; 
and the whole controversy over the question of moral 
tendency would seem to one to be a signal instance of the 
wrong thing in the wrong place. It is more than useless 
or irrelevant either to read austere morals into these poets 
or damn them for their want of morals. To anyone who 
can a))preciate the bonhomie of' Kabi-poetry, the songs 
remain and remain yet unsurpassed, inspite of its very direct 
plain-speaking (or coarseness if you w'ill) according to 
modern standards, as the most frank expression of physical 
affection, of the exceedingly human, honest and natural 
imssion of the man for the woman. The amatory fashion 
of the 'world passeth but instead of undervaluing it or 
sneering at it when it is gone, let ns appreciate the reality, 
force and naturalness of human passion wherever and in 
whatever sha])e it may be found. 

The itgamant songs of RSm Basu, even more than his 
biraha songs, have all along enjoyed a reputation never jet 
suqiassed ; and this reputation they certainly deserve. 

The mkhz^m'Aibad and lirah>a songs of 
mn'thgmani other Kabiwalas may approach or 

^ challenge comparison with those of 

BSm Basu ; but iu agamani RSm Basu is undoubtedly 
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supreme. ' The secret of his excellence in this respect lies 
in the fact that in most of these sonj^s R^m Basu the 
poet and the man rises superior to RSm Basn the mere 
literary ei’aftsman, and that sincerity, 
Its sincerity, simpli- . naturalness and siniplicitv constitute 

city and human in- i? i • i ^ 

terost. the essence or his charm. It is not 

the superhuman picture of ideal good- 
ness but the simple picture of a Bengali mother and 
a daughter that we find in the Menaka and l^ma of RSm 
Basu. We seem to hear the tender voice of our own 
mother, her anxious solicitude for her daughter, her 
weakness as well as strength of affection in lines like 
these, 

01^5 SRlCTIf I 

jun 5?^ ^ 'srfsrtiT <2rt*i ^ I 

'srW^ (?i^ f^f«( *aCT i 

^ sri si1 5|1 I 

(>» '5R51 aicsi II 

MenakS has repeatedly implortnl her luisband to bring 
back her daughter \1Mioiu she has not seen for over a year ; 
but her husband being a])])arently a]>athetic, tlie neglecteil 
(laughter has come of herself and the ttMuler heart of the 
mother bursts forth in gentle re] jroach upon the jionderously 
indifferent father. 

^ srr^ ^*>1^ ^ ff CT I 

f5tflrat«! 'SK w C5t*rm =k>i ii 

* A. short comparative account of the ^umani of BSm Basu, KamalA* 
kanta and DSdarathi Efty will be found in Bharuthar^a^ Kftrtik, 1326, p. 
712. The earliest recorded Agamani song is that of RAm TlwMSd, and 
in this respect the Kabtwalas must have been considerably indaencod by^ 
BSm PrasSd, KamallUcftnta and other writers of dovotional songs. 
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^ I . 

<«C»I CJR^ ?!Wr ^«(1 

^ ^ '©OTf I 

C^? OT^ft'® *1^% '»It^ CSCTtf I 

'^f’l f’tCTf^CT ^ C? 

'*rtfji 'srt^tf^i (iiPif? ^ II 

And nothing can be more forcible than this simple yet 
touching reproof 

CrNf I 

Jlfft "St^ I 

c®wt®i ’iw c^i ifi c? m*f 

II 

In most of the atjamanl songs of the Kabiwalas, the 
anxious mother dreams of her absent daughter. In Ram 
Basil the dreams are not bad or gloomy dreams but dreams 
of joyful antieijialion or tender foreboding. 

<r® '5iTfj( cfrc«fff ol i 

<sm (M ^®i«R I 

’ll *rl ^1 ^ 

CT<fl wt« I 

’IITf® ^ c^tw ’pfs 

'«rt5^!r® «itf^ ^fst II 

It is impossible to underrate the simplicity, tenderness 
and beauty of these lines. There is no touch of orna- 
mental rhetoric, no artiticiality, nor is there any refined 
rapture or philosophic depth in these lines. They embody 
the simple utterance of a simple heart. What is daily 
observed and wbat is natural supply the essential ingredient 
vof these som^ ; and if the test of poetic power be its 
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capacity of making the common as though it were 
uncommon, then surely Rgm Basu was a poet in the true 
sense of the term. 


After enumemting these greater names, wliieh citation 
however does not exhaust the poetical riclas of this I’emark- 
able period, we come to the lesser poets who accom]iaiued 
or came behind them . It is, however, not necessary for 
us to embark in detail upon the history of Kabi-poetry 
• after this period ,* for after 18»^0, Kabi* 
poetry languished in the hands of the 
less inspired successors of Ham, 
Nitai and Ram Basu. It continued 
even up to 1880^ to be a very popular form of 
entertainment ; but it rapidly declined, if not in quantity, 
at least in quality. Of this belated gronj>, Nilu and RSm- 
prasSd Th5kur,‘^ Anthony or Antonio the domiciled 
Portuguese songster,^ ’ThSikurdas Siinha,** XhSkurdgs 


’ To what degraded state Kabi poetry had descended by that time 
may be realised iJy reading the vehemently denouncing article on Kabi* 
poetry which appeared in Bandhaby Pons, 1282 (1875), p. 267. 

' Nllmaiii and BSn^rasad Chakrabarti lived at Simla, Calcutta. 
XTlu was the younger of the two brothers. Several songs sung in their 
}.mrty are given in FrdchXn KabisaMgrnha at pp. 36, 43, 46, 72, 89 etc. 

* Anthony or Anthony Firingi is said by Rajnftrayan Basn in his 
Khdl O Sekal to be of French extraction. He lived at Gareti near 
Ghandannagar and at one time his Kahir dal was very famous. He is 
said to have fallen in love with a BrShmari woman whom he married and 
through whom he was converted into Hinduism. See for details 
Dinesh Chandra Sen, Bangahha§d 0 Sdhifyay 3rd £d., pp. 627-628, Banga 
Sahitya Parkhay (some of his songs quoted), p. 1576; Nahydbharat, 1812, 
pp. 194-98 ; Baitgtr Kahitay pp. 318-22 ; Bahgc^ha^ar LekhaJc, pp. 
875.877. 

* Not much is known about him but be was a contempoiary and 
rival of Anthony. See Nahyabhdmiy 1312, pp. 045*646. R«ra Basn 
used to compose for bis party ; see Prachln Kabi Saitgrafia, pp. 38, ^ 

89, 68. 
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Chakravarti/ ThakurdSs DStta/^ and later on Gadadhar 
MukhopSdhyay and even Isvar Gupta ^ obtained con^der- 
able reputation as Kabiwalas or composers of kabi-songs but 
we also bear of a host of others — Nllmani Patani/ Bhola 
Mayara/^ ('hinta Mayara, Jagannath Banik, Uddhaba 
dSs, Laksmikanta or Laksmintuayan Jog! (Loke Jugl), 
Goraksa Nath/ Guro Dumbo/ Blnmdas MalSkar, 


. ^ Born in 12(K) n. S. (1802 A, D.) in tho district of Nadiya. Ho 
never funned his own party but coinj^oKcd chiefly for Antony, Bhola, 
Balaruin BaiHiuib, NTItiiani Patani and Kamsundar Svarnakar. For 
(ietailH see A »/«/>/< 1312, pp. 641*48. Some of his songs are given 
in Prarhin KaJiii^d'nKjrftha^ at pp. ^3, 32, 37, 52, 73, 01 and in Otipiti- 
ratnoddhar^ pp. 261 •261. 

'■* Born in 1207 (18(K) A. D.) at Byatrii, Howrah. Sec Nahunhharat, 
pp, 643-^14 ; BdV[iah}id>idr Lt'lhalt pp. 325-327t 

■' Composed for the party of Ramlophan Basak of Joransanko, wIjo 
was the rival of Mohan Chdnd Basil. Also composed for Bhola, Nilu 
Thakiir and Nibi Pat^ani. See his songs quoted in PrTtchln Kuhimrkgi'tthii 
tit pp. 21, 27, 36, 50, 64, 72, 89, 94, 115, 118, 121, 128, 130 etc. ; also 
ill (htpid^rdtHiKldhifii'y jip. 213*247. k- 

* His Kubi •songs are ipiotcd in Onjtta-rainvddhar, ]>p. 247*261 j alsoa 
few ill Prdi'fun Kahimi-mgrako. ^ 

Hum Basil, Gadudhar Miikhopadhyay and various other poets 
composed for him. See Prurhin Kahittamtjrnha^ jjp. 27, 28, 64, etc. 
Some of his own songs are given in O u pta-ratnoddhar^ pp. 208-9. 

Was a sweetiuoat-veiidor at Bugbazar. Ho was a disciple of Haru 
Thakur's. See for details BhdratJ, 1304, pp. 59436. Kohgahhdmty 1314, pp. 
67*73. Bduger Kahiia, loc. cit. Some of the songs sung in his party are 
grivetx \\i Pmchln Kah inn mgraha at pp. 21, 37, 50, 67 etc. Jagannfith 
Banik was his groat rival. 

I 

^ Gorakt^uath was a comjioser ** of Antony’s party but subse- 
quently quarrelled with him and formed his own party (see Nahyahharatt 
.1312, pp, 194-198 * ihid 1313, pp. 577-7B). RAmtlnaiida Nandi was one of 
bis rivals. Gorsk^aniUh's sons are given in Guptfurataoddharf pp, 294- 

$ and in KahimMgaha^ pp. 43, 70, 110 etc. 

Prwchin KfihUuMgrahut p. 66. 
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Balar3m DSs Kapfil!,* Eamsundar iSvarnakar,* Matl 
Pasan, Hosaln Khan,^ Parandis and Udaydas, Kani 
Mahe§,^ Mohanchaad Basu/ Ramananda Nandi,® 
Krsnamohan BhattachErya/ JaynaiEyan BancfyopEdhyay, 
Rajkisor Bandy opa^hy ay,® Satu Ray® and Man-mohan 
Basu.^® It is not possible nor desirable to enumerate all 
the names ; but the extraordinary fertility and popularity of 
this poetry will be sufficiently indicated by the list cf names 
already cited. It is, however, like the swarming of flies in the 
afternoon lethargy and fatigue of a glorious day. There 
is, no doubt, occasional sprinkling of good verses as well as 
a general diffusion of the poetic spirit thinned and diluted 


^ LiTedfin Ohandannagar. His daughter’s son Kf^igiadSs was a 
Kabiwala. Prachin Kahisahgraha gives some songs snng in his party 
but they are not of his own composition. 

^ Was a iclerk in some office but subsequently became a Kabiwala. 
He lived at HadkStS Gully, Calcutta. Several songs sung in his party 
will be found in Prachin Kahiaaihgraha, 

* Was the founder of Tarja. Moti PasffrI was his rival. 

* His name was Mahe§ Chandra Ghos, a Kftyastha. He was 
born blind ; hence the nickname. For details see Nahydbhwatt 
1313, p. 203-207. 

^ Was the founder of SapSkh^i Eabi. His special creation was the 
See preface to Manmohan Gltahall and Rftmnidhi Gupta’s 
Gltaratna. He was a disciple of Nidhn Babu’s who however was not a 
Kabiwala. Also see preface to Prachin Kahisa^igraha. 

^ Was a disciple of Nitfti Bsiragf. For details see Nahyahharatj 
1313, pp. 675-579. 

^ His songs are given in Prwhln Kahisathgrahaf and in a collected 
fcHrm in Qupiaratnoddharj pp. 281-293. 

* The songs of JayanSrSya? and BSjki^r are given in Prachin 
KahxBaikgraha ; also in QuptaratnoddhJar at pp. 264-269. 

* For details abont his life etc., see Nahyahharat, 1314, pp. 65-67. 
Baixga Bha§ar Lehhak, pp. 379-80. His songs are given in Chiptaratnod- 
dhar at pp. 275- 279. 

Was quite a ** modem.” Not a Kabiwala stdctly speaking but 
composed for Kabt, Bdp^alch^ai and PafStchSlu See Monmohan QitTM^ 
for his songs. 

40 
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it may be in coarse of time ; but taken as a whole the later 
poetry is merely imitative and reproductive of the earlier 
and does not reward patient anti detailed stu^y* Not 
much of it can bear very well the beauty-truth test 
implied in the famous line of Keats. Nor are there 
materials enough to trace their systematic history in 
this period. In tone and temper as well as in poetic 
expression it declined considerably ; and with the advent of 
Hap-akhdU first set in fashion by 
Hap-akhdai and Tarja. MohanchSnd Basu ^ and of Tarja 
popularised by Hosain Khan, the form 
itself as well as its spirit went through striking changes. 
These songsters no doubt kept up and still keeps up the 
native trend in poetry but in themselves they never reach 
that high level of literary excellence which would make 
them worthy of the attention of posterity. It is therefore 
not necessary to dmg these inferibr poets and their poems 
from their deserved obscurity or devote tedious pages to 
their comimratively uninspiring annals. 

^ For a history of this see Sa^had Vrahhakar^ AgrahSyan 8, 1261. 
and preface to Manmohan OWiball, 



CHAPTER XI 


Love-lyrics and Devotional SoNa$ 


Leaving aside the new prose-writing, the period of 
Bengali Literature between 1760 and 1880 may be not 
unfitly described as a lyrical interval in which a multitude 
of productions, vari^ grave and gay dittiel, kaU^ tappaa^ 
yatrai paffichali^ ^hap^ klriariy lauly devotional songs and 
exquisite bits of love-lyrics were pouring upon the literary 
world a flood of delicious harmony. 

A lyric interral be- There is, DO doubt, a sprinkling of 
tween 1760-1880. narrative and descriptive verse of the 

more serious type, but barring this, 
every poet was a natural vocalist and never there was a 
time when little songs were more abundant. Although 
carelessly fashioned, these charming little things possess 
all the attributes of a successful song and seem to be alive 
with the energy of music. Even the most insignificant 
person in this synod of latter-day poets has a constant 
tendency to break unawares into singing and catch the spirit 
of melody which seemed to be in the air. The spirit 
itself is not common and the gift of song-making not 
so usual ; let us therefore value them while they are here 
and give them their due homage. 

One specific and important phase of this song-literature 
is represented by (a/i^a-writers who 
possess this vocal quality in no mean 
degree ; but to many a modern reader 
the exact signification of the term iappa seems to have 
been lost. A tappa is generally taken 
^l^ning of the word to be a melodious trifle^ a savour 
little lyric of the erotb type in wl» 


TajTjM-writere. 
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eroticisin coDDotes wanton or ribald sensuality* Tappa, 

however^ is a technical term which denotes, like dhmpad 

and kheyal, a specific mode or style of musical composition, 

lighter, briefer yet more variegated. Etymologically 

derived from a Hindi word which means * tripping ’ or 

'frisking about’ with the light fantastic toe, a iappa means 

a little song of a light nature. * It is more condensed than 

(Ihrupad and khepal, having only astkd^i and antard^ and 

certainly more lively. Being essentially a specific style of 

musical composition, songs of all sorts, erotic, devotional 

or otherwise, may be composed in 

Its characteristic |}jjg it was suited by its 

quality and impor- ^ 

tanoe. very nature for lighter love-songs and 

in Bengali at least it had established 
itself peculiarly and principally for that purpose. As its 
name implies and its history shows, the ijappa is not indi- 
genous but it was imported from abroad. It deals with 
the " minor facts of art unable by its form and nature 
to compass the " major : but it has a distinct value as an 
entirely novel mode of art and as a protest against the 
conventional litemry tradition. 

When Nidhu began to sing — and Nidhu BsAiu is the 
earliest important -writer of* whom we have any 

record — we have, on the one hand, the dictatorship of 
Bharat Chandra and of Bam-prasad, 
other, the flourishing period 
of Kabi-poctry and other forms of 

* Bee Joge0 Chandra Rfiy, Bangdta Sobda-koia tinder tappd. In 
Bahglt taiuea (1299 B. S., pp. 66*69) two styles of musical composition 
are Inentioned— Dhrupad and Rangtn gdn ; tinder dhrupad there are 24 
varieties while gdn is of 50 kinds. Kheydl and tappd are said to 

lie varieties of the latter class. In SangtUrdg-kalpadrum by Ktvoftnanda 
|^(8ahityaFari|ated. 1916,^^^ lll,p. 294), Nidhn Babn's tojipof 
eonprised ender BiiAySltt Jtanptn Odn. unlike Khbt, PaHtehoH 

was astaal^ally Bo^koki pan (or songs for the drawing room) 
WM appreoiated ehiady, if not wholly, by the upper classes. 
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popular literature. If the date of Bharat Chandra’s 
death be 1760 and that of Eam-prasad a few years later, 
Ramnidhi Gupta must have been at that time a young 
man of nineteen or twenty : and tiie influence of Bhara- 
Chandraand Bam-pi*as^ existed widely thi-oaghout this 
period even down to the middle of the 19th century. On 
the other hand, all the earliest Kabiwalas and PaiSchali- 
tars were Nidhu Babu’s contemporaries, for the latter 
lived up to 1838. Nidhu Babu therefore and most of the 
tappa-vfYiier^ who followed him were born and bred up in 
the midst of the cojnventional literary tradition which these 
two characteristic phases of contemporary literature 
represented. But Nidhu Babu followed neither of these 
beaten paths ; he struck out into an entirely novel and 
original line. With the examples of Bharat Chandra’s 
Bidyaiundar and of Ram-prasad’s devotional songs on the 
one hand, not to speak of the isolated imitations of still 
earlier styles, and with Kabi-gan and other forms of 
popular literature, on the other, Ramnidhi chose to inaugu- 
rate a new type of love-poetry in Bengali, in imitation of 
Hindi %appa and kheyal, no doubt, but with a consider- 
able indication of an original vein. Considering the 
unquestioned dominance of the current schools and traditions, 
it is no little or mean indication of courage, originality 
and genius to establish a new mode of art ; and in this 
resj^ect the importance and originality of Nidhu and the 
t^/ipa-writers can never be exaggerated. 

The characteristic charm and value of these iappm^ there- 
fore, lies in the fact that they are 

Ita freedom and spontaneous and free. They are not 
spontaneity. / j i v / 

hampered by time-honoured conven- 
tions nor do they pay any homage to established schools 
and forms of art. Th^ speak of love, no doubt, an eter^ 
nally engaging theme with poets of all times, but they 
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not speak of Bidya and Sundar or of Radba and Kffna, Tbe 
poet looks into bis own heart and writes ; he sings of 
his own feelings, his own joys and sorrows, his own 
triumph and defeat ; he does not seek the conventional 
epic or narrative framework for the expression of what 
he thinks and feels nor does he take refuge under the 
cloak of paraktya bhab which earlier poets thought 
essential. The exquisite lyric cry becomes rampant and 
universal. Ancient literature is mostly ^ 

ai^d awertion of the objective, if not always narrative and 
personal oiemcnt. " , , r 

epic ; the inward feeling seldom or 

never out-tops the outward vision ; and whatever the ix)et 
speaks of himself he expresses through his suitable mouth- 
pieces. With the <a/);)a-writers came an outburst of the per- 
sonal element, an overflow of sensibility, an enfranchisement 
of the passion and the imagination : for the universal heart 
of man must be touched through ^'hat is most pei^sonal and 
intimate. The sense of the difficulty and com[)lexity of 
modem problems is, no doubt, absent in them nor do they 
possess the finish and refinement of modern lyrics, yet 
the f<ij»j»ii-writers foreshadow in their own way that ins- 
trosjiective element which lias since developed itself in such 
great measure— some think out of measure — in motlern 
jioetry, 

Tlie ^<i/y>5-writers, therefore, jKissess originality at an 
ei>oeh in which nothing of great value was being produced 
in })oetry ; they attempt at simple and natural, though not 
colloquial, diction and write with an easy and careless 
vigour; they arc truthful to nature and avoid frigid 
conventionality and classicality. But they had as much 
of the new spirit as their readers 
NoTji and original were then fit for; and though their 
4 dani* work contained the seeds of the im« 

pending change taste, it is an 
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absurdity to represent them as thoroughly revolutionary 
or entirely ‘‘modern.*’ Regarded from the standpoint 
of form^ their songs incline more to the old than to the 
new. They write with ease and naturalness, no doubt, but 
the varying measures and melodies of the coming age 
were not for them. In ideas and general tone also they 
did not venture to go beyond certain limits. They pre- 
serve in a degree the old posture and the old manner. 
But in spirit and tem^^r, if not in anjiihing else, they 
herald the new age. The contiast between them and 
writers like JaynarSyan Ghosal, who w^as almost contem- 
2)oraneous, wdll exhibit the whole 

Intermediate place difference between the old and the 
l)etween the old and 

the new spirit. new i)oetical instincts. They were, 

therefore, like intermediaries between 
the old and the new poets and, although casting a lingering 
look behind, they stand at the threshold of the new age of 
poetry. 

Ramnidhi Gujita (or simjdy and endearingly Nidhu 
Babu) was the earliest and by far the most im]>ortant 
writer of this grouj). There was a time 

NiStaMbu, l>eople went into ecstasies over 

liest and most impor- Nidhu Babu^s songs and singing, 
tant /appa -writer. . . 

It 18 not clear whether Nidhu Babu 

was the first dealer in this new 8 |>eeies or whether it was he 
'who introduced it into Bengali ; but the extiaordinary 
power which he displayed and the enormous po})ularity he 
enjoyed justify the high eulogy bestowed upon him by his 
glorious nickname “ the ^ri MinS of Bengal.^^ As a 
result of the capricious instability of changing taste, Nidhu 
Baba's songs are sometimes severely deprecated to-day 
and seldom read; yet from the artistic as well as histori- 
cal standpoint, these neglected songs, it must be admitted 
possess considerable value and importance. 
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Eamnidhi Gupta was bom in 1741 A. D. (1148 B, S.) 
in the house of his maternal uncle at the village of ChSiTipta 
near Tribenl.^ His father lived at Kumartul! in Calcutta 
where Nidhu’s descendants still reside. Nidhu came with 
his father to Calcutta in 1747 where 
Hi 8 life. learnt Sanscrit and Persian and 

also a bit of English from a missionary.* Through the 
efforts of his co-villager ttamtanu Palit, dewan of Chh5i)ra 
CoHeetoraie, he obtained ^ in 1776 the situation of a 
clerk in the same office where he continued for 18 years. 
He gave up the post through a difference of opinion 
with his official superior Jaganmohan MukhopSdhyay 
who had succeeded Ramtanu in the office of the dewan, 
and returned to Calcutta. While residing in ChhSj^ra, 
Nidhu used to learn the theory and practice of music from 
an expert Mohammedan musician but on finding after 
some time that the master was unwilling to impart his 
knowledge to such a quick-witted disciple he gave up 
Mohammedan music and himself began to compose 
Bengali songs on the pattern of Hindi tappds^ He 
married thrice in 1761, in 1791, and in 1794 or 1795. 
By his first wife he had a son who died early; but by 
his third wife he had four sons and two daughters, of 
whom the eldest son and daughter and the youngest 
died in his life time. He lived almost for a century 
and died at the very advanced age of 97 in 1889.'* 

' Those biographical def^ails are gathered from various sources 
but chiefly from the account written by Isvar Gupta in his SaAhad 
Prabhdkar (Srftba^ 1261 B. 8.) from which is compiled also the life 
prefixed to the 3rd edition of Nidhu Babus published in 

1857 B. 8* 

* Jai9^» 1383, p. 739. 

^ Jimrml o/ ikt Bfnpai Acad9m^ of Ititerature^ Tol. i, no. 6, p. 4. 

For more details, see my article in Sahitua Parifot Patriid, 
108410. 
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His popularity 


During the time he lived in Calcutta he obtained 
considerable popularity by his music and his song.‘ A 
big shed was erected at Ba^tala Shobhabazar when Nidbu 
used to sing every night before an appreciative assembly 
of the rich and the elite of Calcutta ; 
subsequently the sitting was shifted 
to the house of Rasikchand GosvamI of Bagbazar. Nidhu 
Babu was never a professional singer ; but he was eagerly 
sought for and respected by the higher social circles of 
the then Calcutta. Though himself only an amateur 
and not a Kabiwala^ it was chiefly through his effoi'ts 
that in 1212-13 B. S. a "reformed’^ akhdai party was 
established in Calcutta. Mohan Chand Basu of Bagbazar, 
who first introduced ha2)-akkdai and set the tide against 
the fashion of kabi and cMdai, first learnt the new 
style from Nidhu Babu whom he always respected as his 
master.* We also learn that Nidhu was a man of grave 
and sedate character but of contented and cheerful dis- 
jwsiiion. There are rumours about his partiality for 
one Srlmati, a mistress of MaharSja 
Mabananda of Mur8hidsd>ad ; but 
his biographers * take pains to show tliat this was nothing 
mewe than the intimate feeling of cordial friendship.* 
Nevertheless many of his love songs were inspired by 
her and composed in her honour®. 


and character. 


* That Nidhn Bfibu was an expert niasiciaxi and that the mueical 
quality of hie songs was of a very high order is indicated by the fact 
that Krf^^ananda included nearly 150 songs of Kidhu B0bu in his great 
oyelopcedia of Indian songs. In any estimate of Nidhu Bffbu’s 

this feature can never be ignored. 

* Prefatory life in GUlaratna: also Saihbad Frabhafyar, loe. cif. 
But eee preface to Manmohan GltSbaU, 

* Prefatory life in Ottaratna ; SaMhad Frahhahar^ Sraban 1, 1201. 

* tnie etoriee relating to firfmati and NhBtu Babu given 

Uz, ciu are mere goesipy fablee taken from a cheap ill-anti' 
lioeted Baftali poldloutioo, which was first Inroiigiit to my noti( 

Isim BnwuitMmfljaa ci fifihitya Parif ah 

5a 
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An accurate and exhaustive collection of Nidhu Bftbu’s 
has not yet been published. A year before his 
death was published his QUaratm Grantka^^ which 
purported to be a complete collection 

His Otitaraina Qtan- yg gongs. It contains a preface 
how far authentic ^ ® 

and reliable. in which the author states his inten- 

tion of publishing a correct edition 
of his songs which had ciinulated in various forms. A 
revised edition of this work with a shoit sketch of 
Nidhu Babuls life (compiled chiefly from 8aMad 
Prahhdkar) was published in 1868 by his son Jaygopal 
Gupta. This edition does not differ materially from the 
first; the only additions take the form of 7 dkl^ai 
songSj one hrahma-sangUy one sgandbirngak git and 
one bamhaifjidand^ There are numerous inferior editions * 


^ It contains 141 pages, of which pp. 1-8, in the copy possessed 
by the Sahitya Pari^at Library, are wanting. The title-page says ; 

ftrortw cm^ 1^1 rijnF c-ri^sftu tflcft 

I 


* In 1262 B.S. (1846) Kr^^Ananda By8| RSgasSgarin his encyolo- 
paadio anthology, 8aiig%t-raga>halpadrum gives a colleotion of Bangali 
songs in which he includes more than 150 twpj^ of Nidhu Bftbu 
mostly taken from Qxtaratna (3.1 Ed.) and arranged almost in the 
same order. In 1267 B.S. (1850) an edition (marked as 3rd edition) 
of Otfaraffta was published from Battalft bat it contains numerous 
doubtful songs taken from other souroes, the genuineness of which 
however is extremely questionable. In 1293 (1886) was published 
Ba^tya SaAgU-raittamala or KMhar Nidhu Babur GitSball a very 


UDoritioal collection compiled by Aiutos GhofAl (from 55 College 
Street, HUidu Library, Calcutta). It contains about 160 songs $ but 
in order to aiake the colleotion attractive, songs from different souroes 
lura passed off as Nidhu Bflibu's. The same remarks apply also to the 
i recent editioo (2itd Kd. 1808) of Nidhu BSbu’s eongs published by 
» Chara^ MuiOk from Battald entiUed mtahati or Nidhu Bihar 
h Qupkr) TSbaHya C^fosadtyraha. Besides these, aeleettes 
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and various anthologies were published in later times but the 
two editions mentioned are the most authentic sources of 
Nidhu Babu’s songs. But even in GUaratna^ songs are given 
of which the authorship is uncertain ; and it cannot boi 
at least, in any way taken as a complete and exhaustive 
collection of the songs of Nidhu Babu.< Some songs, for 
instance, which are given here are also to be found in 
TarScharau Das^s Manmatha Kabya (1247 B.S.) BanwSr! 
Lai's Yojana*gandha, or munsi Eradot's Knrangabkanu (1262 
B.S.), although it cannot be definitely determined whether it 
is a case of unacknowledged appropriation by subsequent 
authors. On the other hand, the famous song 

I ^ «rt^* w 

attributed successively to iSrIdhar Kathak, RSm Basu ' 
and Nidhu Babu and is not included in Gltaratna, Such 
celebrated songs as the following C^ft^ I 

f^F *ltl3r ^ II ® or <Slt*l 

in I or <5!:^ C'StCT ^ I ^ 'Bt'Rtfn 

CT ’rf? II* always attributed by tradition and by 

different editors to Nidhu Babu are omitted in GltaraJtna.* 


from Nidha BAbu’s songs ,are given in the numerous anthologies of 
Bengali songs and poems such as SangiUaar^aa'^graha (Ba&gabasI edition 
IS06) vol. ii ; Raeahhandar edited by Chandra fiekhar Mukhopadhyfty 
(Bosumat! office, 19G6) j Bdiigdlir Odn (BaCgabSsI) ; Pntigitit edited by 
AbinM Chandra Gho§ ; Banga Sdhitya Parichay, edited by Dinash 
Chandra Son, etc. But the songs in these anthologies are often 
indiscriminately selected from various sources (besides Cfitaratna) 
and are very unreliable from the standpoint of critical scholarship. 

* This question has been discussed in some detail in my paper 
in Sdhitya Pari^at Patrikd (1324, pp. 108-107). 

* Sa^ttedr SaMgraha^ p. 876 ; PritigiH, pp. 168«164. 

» Ibid, p. 851, ibid, p. 127 $ Basabhdndar, p. 107. 

* Pntigtti, p, 376 j Nidhu Bdhur €F%t3hali, p. 172. According to 
othere, it was composed by firldhar Kathak. 

* In' fUvkgtUfugJtalpadr^ and among the ad^tioaal aong* 
tike third odiiiun of i^taratna (p. 148), the onridis song beg/’’ 
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This will indicate not only the uncertainty of author- 
ghip which bears upon many of these songs but also it 
will probably demonstmte that the GUaratm does not 
exhaust all the songs of this prolific song-writer. Never- 
theless, published during his life time and directly under 
his authority and supervision, the GUaratna must be 
taken ^ the original and the most authentic and reliable 
collection of Nidhu Babu's songs. 

To many a modern reader Nidhu Babu is known only 
his name and reputation ; his tappas are very seldom read 
or sung and are often condemned without being read or 
sung. Writing only sixteen years after Nidhu Babu’s 
death, ISvar Gupta says : 

srtJt, 'f^F 

f^F WpS STOFSJI 

The established I'eputation of many a bygone songster 
has, no doubt, been swept away by capricious change of 
taste from their venerable basements ; but the chief ground 
for assigning Nidhu fiahu’s works to obscurity and oblivion 
is said by unjust and ignorant criticism to be its 

alleged immoml tendency. Kailas Chandra Ghos in his 
[lamphlet on Bengali Life rat are (l8So) mechanically echoed 
this opinion when he wrote ‘ 

and Chandrasekhar Mukho}>§klhy&y is not less severe or 


with ftf? TOI ^ W iWU is given as Nidhu B«bu’s} but 

it was composed by Ananda NMja^ Ghos, author of Oitabail, as 
tlie hhai^Ua ^ ftH W ^ would clearly indicate and 

similarly iu BaAgiya mAglt mtnaiml&t the song headed ♦Ifil WR 

and attribnted to Nidhu Bftbu is to be found in Michael Madhuaddan’s 
in the Ba|talA edition Nidhu Bahur OfHabaU as well 
M in Anlth BeVs BaAffer Kahita the song ftn TO ttffe 

^ Cf*tt TO is aasigtiad to^iHidhu Bibn but its author is Jaganaith 
Bain Mallilc and it is omitted In Oltomhia (See Mtiftti, p. 
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nnjust when he rejected these songe ae vulgar expi-ession of 
sensual jmesion which is, to- quote his Words, ' 

^ ‘ It cannot be denied indeed that there iaa tendency, 
in these old-time songsters, of seasoning ^heir songs with 
indelicacies and audacities of expression which were 
sometimes very enjoyable to their audience ; but what we 
ha\e already said on the moiul tendency cf the Kabiwalas 
in general and of Ram Basil’s liralia in particular applies 
to a certain extent to the present question. Without 
entering into the iiroblem of art for art’s sake or art for the 
sake of morality, the whole controversy over the alleged 
morality or immorality of these songs is somewhat irrele- 
vant or futile. We must take them for what they are 
worth and guard at once against reading rigid morals 
into them or condemning them for >vant of momls. In 
the first place, we need recall what 

Crude workmanship Bankim Chandra said witli regard to 
rtnfc naturalness and ^ ^ ^ 

sincerity. similar allegation on Isvar Gupta’s^ 

poetry (‘ C*rt^ 

’) and this distinction 

between gross and fi*ae workmanshij) is essential and lies 

at the very root of certain definite aspects of ancient and 

modem Bengali literature. Inspite of all its faults this 

gross workmanship has one great advantage, r/r., that 

if it is savage, uncouth and grotesque it is at the same 

time trenchant, vivid, and full of nervoUs and muscular 

energy. Polished or refined embroidery has its chaim, no 

doubt, but it is also factitious and artificial. It lacks the 

tone of easy, genuine and natural ])assion; it is something 

' la the same strain M. M. HaraprasAd &totrT speaks of Ni'd 
BeWs as and evea a critic 

Baftkim Ohaodra ' could not resist tlie^Hemptatii;m bf baring 
at them in his Btf 
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m^diBunt^ insipid and incomplete. The distinction 
dmwn by modern critics between ornate and grotesque 
manner, between gothic and classic art, though over- 
worked and often misundei*stood, is one of the funda« 
mental distinctions applicable to a certain extent to this 
case also. It may be a matter of taste whether a man 
prefers jagged angularity to harmonious roundness; 
but what is angular, what is gross, what is grotesque 
is nearer life in its primal sensations and in its terrible 
sincerity. It is like the ore fresh from the mines with 
all its dust and dross yet pure and unalloyed. In the 
songs of the Kabiwalas and in the taj^pas of Nidhu BEbu, 
we enjoy these rugged sensations of the natural man, 
if you will, who I'egarcls his passions as their own exc^e 
for being, who does not pretend to domesticate them or 
present them under an ideal glamour. Th^ir outward 
ruggedness is a mark of inward clarity. It is partly for 
this reason that these gfoss and chaotic songs possess so 
much api)eal for the robust and keen perceptions of the 
masses but are entirely inaccessible to the decent, com- 
fortable and self-righteous attitude of the bourgeoisie 
or the relined gentlemanliness of the^aristocrat. 

These j>oets were, therefore, in a sense realists or in- 
terpreters of real and natural emotions ; and their songs 
are in the legitimate tradition of nature, although not 
always acceptable to the refined palate of the literary 
taster. It would, however, be absurd at the same time 
to suppose that these songs do not possess any touch of 
that idealism without which no poetry is poetiy; they 
have enough of idealism but they do not deal with ab- 
stractions or live upon the air. TiJeo 
realism of instance the intense realism of 
t their idea of love. With them, Love 

I % cold white ideal rising moon-like over the^iapt 
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vision of the love-sick shepherd-prince. It is not extra- 
mundane, volatile and vague, losing itself in .the worship 
of a phantom-woman or rising into mystic spidtuality 
and indefinite pantheism; nor is it sicklied oVer with 
the subtleties of decadent psychologists or with the 
subjective malady of modern love-poets. It is exaspem- 
tingly impressionist and admirably plain-speaking. It 
does not talk about raptures and ideals and gates of 
heaven but walks on the eai*th and speaks of the insati- 
able hunger of the body and the exquisite intoxication 
of the senses as well. For these poets realised, as eveiy' 
true passionate poet has realised, that passion^n its 
essence is not idealism which looks beyond the real but 
i(k)latry which finds the ideal in the i*eal ; for passion 
is primarily and essentially realistic. It cannot live upon 
abstractions and generalisations ; it must have actualities 
to feed upon. It is not our puiq^se to consider here 
whether this idolatrous intoxication of passion is good or 
bad ; but it cannot be denied that it bore ample fruit in 
the astonishing realism of their love-songs and brought 
their poetry nearer to world and life and to the actual and 
abiding spirit of love^ 

Love is conceived, therefom, in its concrete richness 
and variety, and not merely under its broad and ideal 
aa][)ectg. This essential realism of passion leads the poet 
to take body and soul together and 
Nidhu ^bu*B tap- accept the one for the other. He 
immoi’ftl. is therefore always strong, vivid and 

honest, very seldom dreamy, ethereal 
or mystic, A sort of traditionary ill-repute, however, has 
veiy unduly got itself associated with the Uppas, especial/ 
with the exquisite bits of Nidhu Bffbu’s songs. Theiv 


a good deal o! frankness and a passionate sense r 
things of earth, it is true ; but even judged b 
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sferict standard^ his songs are neither indecent nor offensive 
nor immoral.* The tione is always pi*oper and although there 
is the unmistakable directness of jmssion and the plain 
humanity of their there is absolutely nothing which 

should drive critics into such strong opinions of condemna- 
tion. Even during his life-time and ever since his death, 
Nidhu^s i^ppas obtained such extraordinary popularity and 
currency that even low and vulgar doggerels have passed 
off as bis own. His QUaraina has never since been re- 
printed and his tpppas to-day are seldom favoured ; the 
modern reader, therefore, understands by Nidhu^s tappas 
the cheap vile and worthless street-songs which are sold 
in the name of Nidhu. It is no wonder, therefore, that 
his songs are taken as synonymous with kheu4 and bad 
taste. In reality, however, no tappa is more tender and 
exquisite than the tp 2 ^pri of Nidhu. 

There is not much of artistic workmanship in Nidhu 
Bftbu’s songs ; but there is lucidity as well as flavour in 
his poetical style, and tenderness and emotional force in 
his expression. There is no elabora- 
and imperfections. or hiieness, no verbal dexterity, no 

prosodic variety or profusion of 
conceits and ornaments. The ix)et is absolutely indifferent 
with regard to his rhymes which are often faulty uor is he 
studiously fastidious with regard to word-selection which 
is not often im[)eccable. There are very few songs which 
taken as a whole are invulnerable in form or artistic re- 


quirements; and like most of the Kabiwalas he is singu- 
larly unequal, often great in single lines, in couj^ts, in 


patches/ but devoid of the gift of sustained utterance, 
^nes or verses like these taken at random 


^ An mttempt Iim been made to analyse Nidbu Baba’s lore-songs 
ibat tlmy are not sensual and mlgar in my article in the 
JPfn'ifot Fbtrihd, IS24*tai. 
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^ '«rW^ ^ *t«r fswf«lCT 

5rt BTtfsr 'srtfSf 

^1% 4^ cw’t ^firog i2rr*i 

'5t^ c^ ^ ll‘ 

^ f^8|f 

^rtftnr ^tt«t <?ws? <«*n ii* 
snicj? sniCT 

*t»nr 'srrfii ^ '»lt% 

f^F ^'S ^ ^ <7ft<t II* 

»rft«CT Jit^ ’p^ *R?r ^ 

c»rf^ ^t?r 15 mf^ ’*ftif% ii * 

IflT 5^ 

'55 CT? ISC?! f¥ II '■* 

f*l»l^ ?«W5 ?5WC5 ^ 

«(f55l s:t«i?r fic®^ 5f9i»i ii ® 

^ Cl '«rnnr ct 'sttifi 

’«T«nT I 

JfiHCl *miw 'Stfira 55CT 
llti ani lfe5 II ’’ 

»It5 flf f?5 C5tl1w iT’fSlI^ *R 
1CT5 '»Itl ’«JtC5 II * 

* OfiUiratna, 3rd ed., p. 180. * Ibid, p. IJf 

* Ibid. f. 79. • Ibid, p. 100. . ‘ Ibid, p.l 

* Ibid, p. ao. ’ Ibid, p. 187. • Ibid, p 

51 
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SI1 (sfiiCT nf?r 
inm afc*r ?% n ‘ 

f^cssor CT ^ 

^Tf«nf fV «rHl ^ ^*1 »ni»itst h * 

fN ’rwfiiic® srtf? *itf^ 

*t«t « » 

are examples of undoubtedly fine but spasmodic bursts of 
the miiuculous gift ; but^ excepting a few poems which are 
flawless gems in form and substance, his verse often 
stumbles and halts where there is need for a brisk and 
sustained pace. 

But he was undoubtedly a poet of high natural endow- 
ments, and the untutored feelings and passions of his 
heart he could express with unparal- 
^^But troo poetic qua- Jeled terseness and precision of 
touch. The rarest poetic feeling is 
oftener found in simpler verse than in an elaborate 
and studied masterpiece. The best and most characteristic 
of Nidhu Babu’s songs are love-songs ; but the limited 
subject of his verse never matters much, for in them he 
sometimes reaches a variety and a simple yet magnifi- 
cent quality which is beyond the accurate black-and- 
white artist. His oft-quoted songs — 

^ swts^b orrt c*R i 

ntW Sfl fPI R 


® ihiil p, 12. 


> Ibid, p. B. 
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^ *!*?(•! <(CT 

c^ »iCT ^ 'stf ^rc^WT » ‘ 

«tRr ff»R I 
4rt*i >ff*Wl^ ^ c«w II 
f% (7t ?|i*f 'gf^ C-SR 'if'l 

w*i 1 

>Rt^ ^ 'srt’Tta OT ^t»K5 ^ I5tt^ 

CT ^ CT ftR ®n:^ "IUCT II * 

or even some of his less knoTO pieces — 

C^ '8 ^ 6t%® Btf^ 
ft?r ^ f tf»rr5 ^tf>R?5 1 

iiis’f*! ^ c?<n sii *ttf?r 

(Xm <XfilCS II * 

^TtJW '5U (Xf^P5 *tCJrt^l|CT I 

SRIPl 5ltf^ '5?l__5fCH B 

aif% ^ 15*11 >2tlfW5 

fll Tfif 'ItJf CM ^ IWllCT II ♦ 

« 

*l1 IPS *1^1 If m 1^1 '•ItC’t 
<«TfJItf (j) ^J?p5t*t 'Stw CW srtfi II 

ftps ItlltCT 'Stci 5l?*i tftf 

«rt*rtsi n 'ift*Rtff « ‘ 

‘ Omitted in Qitaratna, but given as Xidhu B&bn’s in Pntigiiii p. 164 ; 
SaHyit-aar’^mikgrahaj vol. ii, p. 875; Rasahhandur, p. 107. 

* Omitted in CFltaratnit but given in Oitubulti or Nidhu BSbff 
OUusaihgrahat p. 131 ; Ramhhandur^ p. 106. In Plitiglti the song 
attributed to Hartmohan Kay. 

* Qltaratna, p. 87. 

* it«, p.87. ' / 

* 8tingit»mr»$aMifru^y vol. ii, p. 850 j omitted in Oltaratm, 
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5lt? <2^*1 Jfl 

SRR JtW I 

*R «(iTs( <2ttJ:*tt^T 

513^ f^ftw srtf? » ‘ 

are fine instances of what he was capable of achieving 
at his best ; and his best is not something to be lightly 
spoken of. 

Nidhu Babu in the preface to his GUaratna states 
that his book is not the first of its kind in Bengali ; to 
what other w^orks of the same nature he refers cannot be 
determined but we know for ceitain the existence of a 
collection of songs by Radhamohan Sen, a Kayastha musician 
who lived at KansaripSda, Calcutta, and who published his 
Saihglt taranga^ in 1818 (1275 B. S.) This work, however, 
is an elaborate treatise on music Vith the description of 
various Rayas and Raginls and is 
R«dh« Mohan Sen and uo ^yay directlv concerned with 

his SangU taranga. . t *i 

our eiKjuiry. It however contains 
about 123 songs subseiiuently collected together and 
published with some additional pieces in the author's 
later work Rasa-sara-saiiglt (1839). These songs, though 
very popular at one time, are not all tnpjuiB nor do they 


* Gfiiaratna, p. 21. 

* There is a copy of the first edition in the Sfihitya Pari9at 

library bearing this title-jjage | \ C»R ftt I 

1 1 I c«rc>! 1 I f1*l1 ^ JH it*, 

pp. oontenta and 1-267. Another edition in 1266 B,S. by hie 
Adiaath Sen DSs* An excellent edition of this work has 
j^nblished by the BafigabftsI Office and edited by Harimohan 
dhy«y in 1310 B. 8. (1903 A.Q.), which also inolndaa 
t songs from Ba$a»iara»$a^U» 
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exhibit any marked literary characteristics.* His short 
"piece.* 

JJPW *1^, <i|JR I 

sti ^ ^ ^1 ^ 

«lff srt 5tf| ’Ffe® C’rt*iCT 

m. ^ «Rc»nT (3^ (?r II 

?f?r ^ '5t*i 

^PRI wfelt II ® 

is so much better than the rest that it would be hardly 
fair to quote anything else unless we could quote a good 
deal more. 

The minor group of lyrists and songsters in this sec- 
tion are not always sti’ictly speak- 
ters^^^ minor aonga. writei*s of fajo/AT-v ; but they wrote 

on amatory, devotional and other 
themes. It is unprofitable to take them in detail ; for 
none of them, not even Srtdhar Kathak or Kah MirjS, 
could approach Nidhu Bsbu in variety, extent or power, 
though all of them show more or less a touch of the 
tiatural vocal quality. Their songs (excepting perhaps 
some deservedly popular pieces of ^ridhar) do not possess 
the rare merit of uniting the gi*ace and imagery ot the 
lyric to the music and fashion of song. They are 
hardly literary and are often carelessly made : they are 


' His mfl. n 'tm I i etc. 

is often praised but is chiefly imitative of Jayadeb’s 

of Bidyapati’s ^ I » 

^ and of Ram Basu^s ^ Slif Of, 

I The idea is conventional. 

* Betides the BahgabasI edition, gives a good selec^' ^ 

Ridhamohwi’s noticeable pieces. 

• BaikoU^taranga (^gabfls! edition), p. 20. 
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Bct meant to be read with tone and feeling but really 
demand to be sung. And what has been said with regard 
to the musical quality of the songs of the Kabiwalas apply 
with ^^ter force to who W'ere primarily 

musicians. 

Of these later tajjpa-writers, Siidhar Kathak stands 
next to Nidhu B&bu in popularity, 
6ridhar Kathak. poetic merit and probably in chrono- 
logy. Informations about his life 
and character are uncertain, indefinite and mostly un- 
realiable. He was born in the village of B&nsbecjia, 
Hughli, probably in 1816 (1-223 B. S.). His father was 
Pundit Ratankfsna ^iromaiii and his grandfather was 
the famous kathak LalchSnd Bidyabhusan, iSridhar 
himself svas a kathak of considerable power having learnt 
the art from Kallcharan BhattachSryya of Berhampore 
but from his youth he was attached by natural pi-oclivi- 
ties to kabf and J7^7hc//aif parties. The songs which are 
now attributed to Srldhar are, ho^vever, all of the tappa 
ty]>e and for these he is justly cele- 
curiously biuted. Unfoi'tunatelv the rival repu- 
Nidhu BAbu. tation R&mnidhi has created much 

confusion and led to the general 
attribution of many of Srldhar’s songs to Ramnidhi and 
it is almost im|K)ssible to-day to disentangle satisfactorily 
this question of disputed authorship. The famous song 

C351N1 ^ fl 

^ ^ B 

ulaHy assigned to Nidhu B&bii— for none but Nidhu 
jTM supposed oaimble of producmg such a beautiful 
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piece ; bat the song really belonge to Sridhar and not 
included in Nidhu Babuls CrUaraht 0 . The same remark 
applies to Jbwp other fine songs which deserve to be 
quoted here— 

• 

Stu »W»I SIICT 
C’ll, C^ll I 

«fir ijw c<t»i OTtT m 

«tt«i ■af^ n 

^ caw ^^31 1 

JTlW C31 '5t»!^t%«l 1 

(?Tri%® gill ftp? 

5»l #5 S’ffW I 

Ca’PTt’IWf^ «t»I =^%5»I 
twf ^'5^91 ^ ^ S|1 II 

The number of Sridhar’e eonge which have come down to 
U6 is very limited and not more than one hundred songs 
may be found attributed to him in different anthologies.^ 

o 

Srldhar is undoubtedly one of the finest ia^^joa-writers 
of this period, although he moves within a very limited 
and inferior range. Most of his songs 
^ speak of the bitterness of disappointed 
love and breathe a note of tender 
passion marked more or less by absence of rhetorical 


* In Ba^ahhaf^ Lekhak (toI. i, p. 960} mention if made of 16 
iongtby ferldbar; Love^songs 121, and songs on and 

fifimSbisayak 4, Ganrtbisayak 9, besides some misoellar 
P<>das. Bat these have not yet been published. Altogether 
a handred scmgs will be fonnd assigned to Siidbar in 
antboloi^ and 8electioi|i. 
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subtlety and presence of lyrical directness, ^ridhar, like 
most of his contemporaries, is often slipshod and careless ; 
but he is always forceful and direct. His faults are faults 
oommon to tlie group — of too rapid composition, diffuse- 
ness and a certain share of the tricks and mannerisms 
of current verse : yet when he beats his music out, it has 
a touching and tender quality. In his best songs the 
words are few but the linked sweetness of his long-drawn- 
out melody has a charm of its own. We have quoted 
some of his well-known songs ; here are two from his less 
known pieces. 

sfl ^ srt '»t»J 

5?^ '3St?T ^ II 

^tC?l ^ I 

ft* 111 I 

^ '5C?T ’Tl^ til ^‘11 1 

It is impossible to overrate the quality displayed in 
the above passages, and one can, therefore, understand 
easily how Sridhar’s songs got so curiously mixed up 
with Nidhu Babuls masterpieces. But, inspite of this 
extraordinary charm, ^rldhar is a singularly unequal pbet 
and shines best in a volume of selection. Many passages 
mere fustian ; others have a beauty not often 

la Premnl^r (a collection of love-Bongs) ed, K9!rod Ohandra BSj 
' pp. 94-05 the text of this song hah a slightly different wording. 
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surpassed. Sridhar remains, therefore, a jjoefc great by 
snatches. 

We pass briefly over the name of Kaljjjas (^ha^Jo- 
padhy§y (better known as Kal! MirjS) a tapjja^wnter of 
tolerable power and musician of great repute, who 
flourished in the early years of the 1 9tli century. His 
songs, both for their substance and their music, had 
obtained such instant and merited 
currency that when Kfsnananda 
BySs Ragasagar compiled bis enor- 
mous eyclopiedia of songs in 1845 (lJi52 B.S.),' he 
thought it fit to include more than 250 songs of Kali 
Mirja’s eoniposition. He was the son of one Bijayram 
Chattoj)adhyay, a native of Guptipada which was at 
one time the «eat of Hindu learning. Kalidas is said 
to have learnt music in Benares, Lukhnovv and Delhi ; 
and his appellation i/ja is said to betoken his high 
skill and proficiency in that art. After residing for 
some time with Pratapchandra of Burdwan, he came 
to Calcutta where he lived thereafter under the 
magnificent patronage of Gopiraohan Jhakur. He 
passed his last days in the sacred city of Benares and 
died there, before 1825. 

Ktil Mirja composed songs on a variety of topics, 
secular as well as religious, of which his tappas and 
kpamabu^ak songs obtained considerable reputation. 

In his devotional songs, he follows 
tradition of Ram-pras&d and in 
one or two pieces he has been able to 


* The entire work, Oan^t^mga-kalyadrum wa« jmblished betwec 
1842*49 ; the 'rUmne oontaining Bengali songs waa printed in 18 
*l*he date gtren iti ^e Ktrodnotory portion of Kali ||irjA*s GitaW 
publialied by Amytalil Ban^opAdhyay in 1904, Is incorrect ^ 
profaoe to 0s4sie-r6pa»i^l^huiriHa (SAhltya Ftoifat edilpon, rol. 

5SJ ^ ; 
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oatch the spirit, if not the devotional ecstasy, of t])« 
earlier devotee 

^ ntft ^ ^ '5^-ntw I 

'srtir '«ra «w, 'stw ii 

«rt»itCT la sRspsil 

Ttfri ^tfri ^ '5'$ 1 

^ 'Sift ^c?r <5^ ^'s 

51^ c’fl Vi c'slCTi, V »iis^ «itt^ m II ' 

The same level and average quality also characterises 
his songs on K^ha and Kpsna and his fajjpdH. His songs 
are uniformly pedestrian, if not always flat and dull, 
and monotonously destitute of the peculiar touch of 
phrasing, the eternising influence of style which charac- 
terises the songs of Nidhu Babu or Sridbar Katbak. 
The only feature — a feature however which is hardly 
engaging — is bis tendency towards the traditional rhe- 
torical style and his fondness for tasteless conceits and 
crude devices of punning and alliteration. There is more 
of conventional poetical imagery than of natural emotion 
in his songs. One illustration would suffice* 

'sta ^(#*1 cwvM ^ 1 

JICT Sitft jjpf ^ I 

^ ^ srtfii ^ 

V Hf 

^UalahaHf pp. 56 and 64. 

‘d, p. io«. 
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This brings us psaetically to the end of the group of 
tojtf/»a-writers ‘ w1k» chronologically belong to our period, 

although in matters of date and 
Later ^up of chronology we are not on absolutely 

/appa- writers. T » t m. -i. 

tirm and safe ground. The traqi* 
lion, however, was carried on beyond the middle rf the 
19th century. In SaiiglUraga^kalpadnm, published in 
1845, we find the songs of Kalidas Gangopadhyay, Sib* 
chandra Sarkar, ^ih Chandra Ray and Ananda Karayan 
Ghoe and Asutoa Deb (Chhatu Babu), all of whom 
must have flourished in their poetical glory between 18StO 
and 1840. Later on we get Jagannath Prasad Basil 
Mallik of Andul, Kasl Prasftd Ghos of Simla, Calcutta, 
author of Oltdball and of a large number of English 
lyrics, Jadunath Ghos of Belur, who wrote Sanglt Mano-> 
rahjan^ Raroapati Bandy opadhy ay, author of Bangli^ 
mulddarka, Hari Mohan Ray, Ram ChRnd Bandy opadhy fiy, 
Dayal Chand Mitra and a host of others. This minor 
|X)etry is of a strangely composite order vacillating between 
the iinest poetic quality of N idhu Babu and the dull flatness 
of KSl! Miija. Instead of dealing with these latter-day 
songsters in a piecemcjpl fashion here, we reserve them for 
detailed treatment in the next volume ; for the import- 
ance of this movement did not end with the {period with 
which we are at present concerned but continued to be 
sufficiently prominent even in the next quarter of this 
century. 


It would be convenient to notice here briefly the devr 
tional songs of this period, which, though dealing as t^ 

— " # — 

^ QopSlUdeam not properly belong to thJi group of Bf 
^^i^-writers. He was a ^atrawala and altbotil^ bis songs f 
name ol foppS, in quality and kind they belong to a different ' 
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do with an entirely different theme and forming a group 
by themselves, represent a phase of song-writing of this 
period closely connected with the writing of the pas- 
sionate love-lyrics. From individualistic and secular love- 
songs to the ecstatic and personal expression of religious 
longing is but a step, the intermediate 
Devotional songs stage being supplied by the songs 
hearing upon the personal-impersonal 
theme of the loves of Krsna and Rad ha. But it is re- 
markable that while writers like Nidhu Babn, 

J^rfdhar Kathak or Kail Mirja often pass on from love- 
lyrics to devotional songs, the writers of devotional songs 
like R§m Prasad or Kamalakanta, on the other hand, 
seldom condescend to the more mundane theme of per- 
sonal love-lyrics. 

The most interesting bulk of these devotional songs 

relates to the worship of divinity under the special image 

of Sakii, although there are seveial 

relating to fSakH- songs which relate to other religious 
womhip. ” ^ ^ ” 

cults, Its origin must be traced to 

the recrudescence and ultimate domination of the Sri/Z-eult 

and ^kta form of literature in 1 8 th century, which 

in its turn tracefl its origin in general to the earlier fanfric 

form of worship, Ram-pras^l, the greatest exponent of 

this kind of song-writing of this period, began his career 

however as the author of the conventional Hid^a^ndar ; 


RSm-praiiAd ; his trtit). 
aition f rom Bid ydga u - 
to devotional 

V 


hut even through the erotic atmosphere 
of this half-secular narrative poem, the 
devotional fervour of the ^akta-wor- 
shipper expresses itself. The same 


%be said, although in a lesser degree, of Bh&rat Chandra 
also the author of a few devotionsyi S^^iia lyrics. 
^San BSm-pras&d later on realised the superiority 
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congenial to the trend of his life and genius and burst 
forth even in the pages of his more stiulied and Utemry 
narrative poem — 

- ’ftW ^ ^ ■ 


The fiskta and the 
Bai^nab poets j their 
different literary me- 
thods. 


the literary world began to be flooded with the tuneful 
melodies oi^ligious ecstasy as a reaction from the com- 
paratively aro thraldom of conventional verse. 

The conflict ^between the Sakta and the Baii^nab sects 
obtains in Bengali literature from time immemorial. As 
on the one hand the Baisiiab poets, steeped in the 8j>ecu- 
lative, mystic and emotional realisations of the 8rtmad^ 
bhagabai were giving a poetic shape of their religious long- 
ings in terms of human passion and 
emotion and figuring forth the divinity 
as an ideal of love, were attempting 
to bind the infinite through the finite 
bonds of lifers sweetest and best affections, the ^aktas on 
the other hand were singing the praise and describing the 
glory of Adya SaJcU through their Chandl maiigal poems. 
Regarded as literary ventures, these longer and more 
studied efforts of the iSakta writers, no doubt, hold a conspi- 
cuous place in ancient Bengali literature but the ^Sktas 
could not attain the lyric predominance and passionate 
enthusiasm of Baisnab song-writers : for there is a 
better scope for losing oneself in }'>oetie rapture in dealing 
with mhhya^ da/iya, madhurya and the other fami- 

liar and daily felt emotional states than in describing in a 
sober narrative form the feats and glories of the particular 
^ deity. The tantras no doubt inculea'* 
*•»« worship if the deity under 
Erst realised jiy E«m. image of Mother ; but no vote 
^*****^* f the cult before Rim-pnuiiSd realp 

exceedingly pbetic jpombilities of this form of adora 
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CAQfiot indeed definitely state whether Ram-prasad wae ^e . 
first poet and devotee to realise tin’s : for we find contem- 
j)oraneously with him a host of such song-writers as, either 
independently or influenced by him, wrote in the same 
strain. Raja Krsiiachandra himself was a composed of 
such songs and we find the literary tradition maintained 
in the royal family by his two sons l^ibehandra and 
tSambhuchandra, as well aepinferior members of the same 
family like Naiuchandra, J^ri^chandm, NareSchandra and 
others. A few songs of this style still remains which 
contain the bfianita of Maharaja Nanda KumSr. It cannot 
said that all these song-writers were inspired by the 
example and influence of Ram-prasad ; on the contrary, 
they might he following a course of religious and literary 
development which had begun independently but which 
was made so resplendent by the superior faith and genius 
of Rlm-prasad. Whatever might bb’ the fact, it cannot 
he denied that it was in Ram-prasad that this new form 
of adoration of the Supreme Being under the image of the 
Mother — a form naturally congenial to the Bengali tempe- 
rament — finds its characteristic expression and discovers a 
new, easy and natural mode of religions realisation through 
fine songs, reflecting intense i^eligious fervour in the exceed- 
ingly human language of filial affection. The image of 
divine motherhood, to Ram-prasad and his follower, is not 
a mere abstract symbol of divine' grace or divine chastise- 
ment but it becomes the means as well as the end of a 
.definite spiritual realisation. Rising to the radiant white- 
of childlikehess, these poets realise in the emotions of the 
the emotions of a devotee. Like the child, the poet 
%w ^rave, now gaJi#now ])etulaDt, now despairing^ not 
capricious purposelessness of a child but with the 
^usity of purposeful devotion. Jhns^ not only RSm- 
numerous songs but even h^ folfower, Kumir 
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Nsraehandra could indulge in such intimate, familiar yet 
significant expressions towards his special divinity: — 

. 51^ *rmi » 

'9^ afcfe ^1 'Stsr w 

»rt*if5? ^ -tmtw w-m*i ii 

^ ^ CThin *11^ 

*t#l <11-^ firw « ^ 

These spiritual efiPusions of devout heart/ therefore, are 
in a sense beyond criticism ; and in order to appreciate, 
these songs one must realise the entire mentality of these 
devotee-poets, their systems of belief, the earnestness, 
warmth and vigour of their simple faith, the transport 
and exaltation of their spiritual mysti- 
Characfeer of these cism. What these poets givaNWtJs 

Song’S. '■ ^ 

not the meditative speculation of 
systematic philosophers, nor the intellectual subtlety of 
trained logicians nor the theological common places of 
religious preachers, but the life-long realisation of an 
intensely spiritiml nature. The songs, therefore, repres^ 
not a professional effort but a born gift, or a gift aequir^ 
through religious worship and aspiration. It is, however/ a 
gift or an enthusiasm, which is in fact an inspiration, a 
mood of divine madness which draws from visible and 
^familiar things an intuition of unknown realities. Its 
treatment 6f the facts of religious experience is not tlie 
less a^lpealing but all the more artistic bteause it is so . 
sincere and genuine, because if awakens aeense of conviotioii 
in ourselves. The temper is essentially that of a secular 
lyric. It is not transcendental aor ^beyond the spheie of 
artistic expression b^use the inspired af||bt makes ns leri 
tlie reality and unisrersality of bis indiyid^ ptssion, 
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mystery of bis mystery stands clear and visible in its own 
familiar light before our eyes. 

This transfiguration of the primeval instinct of filial 
affection of 

A child crying in the night 
A child crying for the light 

into a religious phantasy or poetic rapture is a remarkable 
achievement of Ram-prasad^s songs. The incommunicable 
communion between the human soul 
andthedivineis communicated through 
the exceedingly familiar and authen- 
tic intensity of the child’s feeling 
for the mother. This new stand- 
point vivifies religion with a human element and lifts 
one of the primitive elements of human nature into the 
means of gifiyious exaltation. It brings back colour and 
''into i*eligious life and appeals to the imagination 
and the feelings. Jts essential truth lies in its appeal for 
a more emotional religion and in its protest against the 
hard intellectuality of doctrines and dogmas. It is not the 
isolated expression of moral or religious ideas but its fusion 
into a whole in one memorable personality, expressing itself 
in a distinctly novel yet familiar mode of utterance, which 
makes these songs so remarkable. The imiric form 
of worship has its terrible as well as its beautiful aspect ; 
in these latter-day Sakta writers we find an assertion of the 
rights of the emotional and the aesthetic in human nature. 
In this view the aohievemeuts of Ram-prasad, ably seooaded 
by other devotional songsters who followed in the line, is 
of a kind which most of the great religious or moral leaders 
of the race m some way or other performed and which 
open^ up a new souroe of elevating joy. 

But in this idea of the Divine Mother {mBMkU) which 
* primarily foQowa the antbority of the and the 


Transfiguration of a 
primitive human in- 
stinct, and appeal for a 
more emotional form 
of religion. 
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natural mantftl bent of the age and the raee and the indi- 
vidual Bam-prasSd was not little in- 
ideM Bai^ijab fluenced, directly or indirectly, by the 

Baisnab idea of hai^aJ^a, Through- 
out the history of the Sakta and Baisnab ooofliet we find, 
no doubt, the two sects directly antagonistic to each otlm 
and in Bharat Chandra, even in Ram-prasad himself, we 
find the virulence of a militant sectarian zeal. But, as on 
the one hand, we find a Haisrab poet like Chandfdas mak- 
ing use of imagery and ianirk idea of Haichakra^ 

sadhan^^ on the other we see Ram-prasSd, a confirmed 
Sakta poet, considerably influenced 

and iinifcation of Baisnab ideas in his Kdll-kirtmi 
B|'ndabanlil8, . 

and KrsnakiHan. Not only does he 
imitate in places the characteristic diction and imagery of 
Baisnab padabalU but he deliberately describes the gof^h 4 iy 
ra9f milan of Bhagabatl in imitation of the bpidahan-lUd 
of Srikfsna. It does not concern us here whether the 
girl PSrbatT figures in a better artistic light with a benu 
and pachanbU^i her hand or whether the picture deserves 
the sarcastic comments of Aju GosvfimI* ; what we need ^ 
note is that here as well ^ in his agamanl songs, Rim- 
prasdd is unmistakably utilising Baisnab ideas. This 
imitation of the bfndabandUa or of the hdUalya bhdba of 
Ya§od& for Bala GopSl was, however, not wholly isolated, 

‘ wtfirora I 

irtPtitnE 

»ini nftip *iw Picw w I 

quoted from Ohuq^IdSa in Bir-hhunti (new raries) t< 4 . >i, p. IS, whi^ 

*00 for u ioMterly oapoaiUon of PnuSdi MoAfit. 

* 

M . . i ■ •* 
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sporadic or objectless. It indicated a general desire witb 
these poets of the 18 th century to 
lit object. afford a common ground of reconcilia- 

tion and good feeling between the 
two antagonistic sects. There is no distinction in reality, 
says BSm-prasad in many a song, between Bi^nu and ^kti, 
between Kali and Krsna. 

'8t1t ^ OWlt# n 

This attempt at removing dreHadvesi (ill-blood) and at 
establishing the ultimate identity of the different images 
of the godhead is at the root of the later song of 
Kamalakanta. 

^ srI CH CTCT JRI I 

CT CT c>rwir ^ ii 

^ F?1 ^ I 

nwSt irlCTU art^i^ ii 

fCT TOf ?1CK '5tf^ ^ *1^ I 

^r*i ^ m ii 

cw*t CT «f*i ’Furg (7i^ic*f 'sti ’I'PiOT ig i 

gnwUPim wwtw goR ^ « 

These devotional songsters in general and their precur- 
sor R&m-prasad in }>ai*ticular, therefore, established, through 
the current from of Sai^jf-wowhip, 
OriginaUty of tempered by natural human ideas 

art. derived from the no less human 

• Bai^nab poets, a peculiar form of 

religious-po^tc communi^pn and, realising this in their own 
life removed from the turbid atmoepheze of eontroven^, 
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they expressed the varieties of their religious experieoce in 
touching songs accessible to all. There is no other 
conspicuous instance of this type of 8aHi»worship through 
the Mafr-iiaba in ancient litemture. The cla^ieal example 
king Suratha’s propitiation of the Sakti described in 
the MarJcark^^ya CAaridl is altogether of a difEerent kind ; 
nor could the earlier Bengali Chaii(j[l**authoi*s^ who indulged 
themselves in hymns or elabomte narrati\re6 of praise, 
anticipate the sentiment of tender devotion and half* 
childish solicitation of Ram-prasad»^ In this respect the 
originality of Ram-prasad is undoubted and it exalts him 
to a place all his own. 

The Baismb poets, again, describe in their exquisite 
lyrics a type of love which is lifted beyond the restrictions 
of social convention and their love- 
Theie songs acoes- Jyrics, passionate and often sensuous, 
discrimination. may, in the uninitiated, excite worldly 

desires instead of inspiring a sense of 
freedom from worldly attachments. The songs of Ram- 
prasad and his followers, on the other hand, are free from 
this dangerous tendency. Although these simple and 
tender longings for the Mother may not, in thought and 
diction, compare favourably with the finer outbursts of 
the Bai^nab poets, yet they are accessible indiscriminately 
to the uninitiated as well as the initiated, to the sinner as 
well as to the saint, to the ignorant as well as to the 
learned. They constitute the common property of all, and 
as in the case of the tender love of the mother, every 
human child has an equal claim to share it. 


' The exceedingly humanised picture of Oaur! or DurgS in BSme* 
irar's £ibSyan or even in Bhftrat Chandra’s Anna4Smai^al rspresshts 
on altogether dijfer»nt phase of perhi^ the same humanising tendancf; 
in oontemporary Uteratifre. 
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Bttt this exceedingly difficult taek of writing religious 
songs which should be at the mme 
DulneM and artiftoi- time artistic and passionate has its 
dangers and pitfalls. When the 
inspiration does not reach its high- 
water mark^ the resulting song is apt 
to be either dull and flat or laboured and artificial. There 
is nothing like the dulness of a religious writer at his 
didlest. This trait, now and then noticeable in Ram-prasad 
biniMlf, is often very marked in the less inspired song- 
writers who accompanied or followed him. There is not 
much in these inferior poets (always with exceptions, of 
course) which is worth detailed study or attention and we 
shall pass over them as briefly as pos- 
KsjsSilKshandm and gib]e. Of the two sons of Raja Krsna- 
dra. chandra, Raja Sibchandra and KumSr 

Sambhuchand»a, the latter is a better 
poet, no doubt, but his productions are stilted and conven- 
tional and are of too trifling a quantity to deserve any^ 
further comment. The pi'od notion of Kumar Narachandra, 
a member of the same family, are however more abundant 
and are of a better quality, though not absolutely free from 
the same trait. He could reproduce the spirit and even 
the language of Ram-prasad pretty well We select three 
of bis songs (beside one which we have already quoted) 
which are not so well-known as they ought to be. 

fr?i 5rtT| II 
ifkw ft OMt. ^ m iWR 
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’ff «tm (3N1 ’tiw sit^ 

«fm»J «nfir Cfr^n (?^ro silt « 

■WIW H-ltW ^tsi fiE*I ^ 

’izm etl’T® c^si 'Situ ?w«tj •itt r 

tswtsfif ftur fsiCT »rtfltCT 

^»lU"tlw =^*1% ?tt « 

fw snrea «ct mtw wv 'sfRsn c^ 

«n ^ '5 <5t^1 ^tt » 

c? •tWc'm (?«:? ^ i5ur f% ^ I 

<mflsrt 5I115CT sitfV ;Rltw sitC«Rr ^ II 

srfj» inrtf cth srtt 
5|t»i *\K ^'9>rtsil *ior?r cfc*i?r Jrf«ii ii 

Srt >« T® ®T^ T*C5| <8 sfl HCT 

swl S|tfi|.c<(C5Fl 3TC»| ^sft^ h 

Such simple yet direct utterance become rarer as we 
{lasB on to later writers of this ^roup. The following 
songs which bear the bAanifa of 
^DewAo Nandakifior NandakiwiSr is supposed by some to 
be the composition of Nanda Kidor 
Ray, Dewan of Burdwan Raj, but may possibly be a soli- 
tary song of Mahlkraj Nandakumar accidentally preserved. 

^ cjfl if^siCTt^i 

UWt«*lW II 

liter itltlt TOf an '®i* 

trtcew >nm 1%*i«lir*^«i»tfw*l » 
twr*iw® ^5OT %t’f ^ 
srftnpitw teptw mM 
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<5t»i ?R *11 "^nr ii 

llWH C*rtl*ltW lli ’fFl '»RtllCT 
^ »ici % '»rtc5 CTktfi^ II 

’ll ^1 5l1 fH»CT 11 
151 ^'tiaii 4if% II ‘ 

This song is quoted here not so much for its historic interest 
nor for any special merit but as a specimen of the artificial 
and tedious style of later poets. The same tendency of 
indulging in symbolism, didactics and banalities under a 
spiritual glamour is also remarkably noticeable in the songs 
of Dewan Raghunath Ray of Burdwan, 
a brother of NandakiSor; but Raghu- 
nath was not a Sakta of the narrow 
type and addressed several songs to Kr^na as well, in some 
of which he maintains the eventual identity of this Baisnab 
deity with the special divinity of his adoration. It is 
hardly necessary to quote specimens but the following song* 
is the nearest approach to the style of Ram-prasad which 
had been all along the deservedly recognised standard. 

c 

aFCT ^ C’tl II 

^ n ^ 

asm c’W ft»i f|c^ cim aw^r *tt»i 
05CT >mr 

WrW C5»11 

• * The hha^ta bee Naa<lalcaittar and not Nandakisor. 

^ * The ol &aglittiiith la these sottgi 
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Thus Burdi^ran, like NadiyS, had been fdr a long time the 
centre of these activities^ and we find even Maharaja; Maha«<* 
labchSnd, who was a song-writer of no mean merit, carrying 
on this literary tradition till his death in 1S97. Of this 
Burdwan group the most famous and indeed the most 
remarkable poet is KamalakSnta BhattSchSryya, a native of 
Ambikanagar in Kalna who subse- 
Bhattsohftryya. quently removed to Kotalhgt in Bard- 

wan and lived under the royal patronage 
of Maharaja Tejaschandra. Of the later group of devo- 
tional poets, KanialSkanta approaches Bam-prasgd very 
closely in tone and feeling and style. Mahatgbchgnd 
printed in 1857 from the poet's own manuscript nearly 250 
songs which have been thus beautifully preserved. This 
collection was reprinted in 1885 by iSrlkanta Mallik in 
Calcutta under the title Kamalakania Padaball^ and it 
certainly deserves reprint again. 

It is imjx>ssible within the limited scojxj of our plan 
to analyse these three hundred songs in detail or to quote 
extensive specimens which alone would illustrate the depth, 
variety and beauty of Kamalakgnta's songs. Like the 
songs of his great pj'edecessor Ram-prasad, his songs reVe^I 
to us the inward history of his spiritual life, the various 
stages of his religious experience from worship and adora- 
tion to the attainment of the stale of highest felicity. It 
is not his meditative sj^eciilation nor his theological tenets 
nor the vague coating of symbolism in his songs which 
constitute their charm ; over and abo%^e all these tower his 
spiritual seitse, his imagination and his emotions, his extra- 
ordinary personality ; and the palpitating humanity which 
vivifies every line imparts a soul-felt meaning to his 
devotional songs. He expresses common needs, commoa 

^ A oopj of this frai lent to me by the 6ahit|||ra Parifat Libn^.; * • 
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tliaagbts^ and every-day emotions of the religious man ; 
and if be is a mystiCi his mysticism is not of the esoteric 
order. It is difficult to quote specimens when one must 
oenfine oneself to a limited number but the following songSi 
well-known as they are^ are quoted to make them better 
known. 

?ltw1 I 

tlfst ^'S CTW >!t^ 'SW n 

wtf^ sjf ^'5 ?f?rl jRf ^ 

ft«wr^t59t c^otl srt^ ^ » 

^ar«c*i «iff ?rt^ ^*11 sffiw OT<t 

^l*t ^C*t c»i ’iW « 

sitw #i JTCsnr 

"iTW^r «ft*w Iff®! «n*m isivi » ‘ 

c®!^ I 

a*rrt«m «rtcf cn*R nt«if^ fV Jrt c»i^ n 
C8t*rtir ^ ?*t1 ?K*W t 

vtSc® CTir? ?ttCT 51^ t 

■il«l1st C*tOT 'StJf fBS 

itfpr C5*R W% ditft « 

^ irt<t ^ -«iti fra 

^rlg* ^ ^ ’>E«nr I 

fc^ 

<ii«iir mci c*rra ^ni'5Tw vt «rtra it * 

One chnneteristic note of these songs is its nneeritj, 
a sincerity which redeems even the slightest song fnnn 
insigniBcauce and confers on the finer pieces an importance 

* I SafMilalbiiila JPodfiMs |». 20. ^ Ibid, p. SO. 
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of a differeat order fiom that which attaches to even the 
most brilliant productions of bis contemporaries. The 
popular opinion which places KamalfikSnia next to BSm* 
prasSd is fully justified, and we conclude by quoting the 
lines of NflSmbar MukhopSdhySy, a later poet, who 
eulogises Kamalllkanta and RSm-pi*aslld in the same 
breath. 

Utcflf I 

^lOTT ^ n 

*rt^ c*inr 
fims. "rrw 

«rt?T?r •ff’i II 
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CHAPTER XII 


Miscellaneous Writers in the Old Style. 

The period of interregnum in poetry which followed 
upon BhErat Chandra’s death had been, we have seen, essen- 
tially a lyric interval in which we find the Kabiwalas, 
Wrften of the poeti. toppa-vrnievs and authors of devo- 
€»l liiteiTeg:niiin. tional songs creating a body of litera- 

ture which, if not great in positive achievement, is at least 
remarkable in the negative quality of marking a natural 
reaction against the ornate and classical type of literary 
practice of the 1 8th century. At the same time the groups 
of writers mentioned never separate themselves wholly 
from the traditions of the past ndr do they work their way 
from the older to the newer style of the 19th century. 
In this sense, they are neither ancient nor modern ; neither 
do they represent the past adequately nor indicate and 
foretell the future. They were at the same time incap- 
able of great literature ; nor were the times suitable for it. 
They are not, it is true, idle singers of an empty day ; but 
they deal essentially with trifles, though with trifles 

poetically adorned. Occupying, as 
The intermediate , ‘ . .. .. 

poaition of the lyric they do, an intermediate position 

and^thera. between the ancient and the modern 

waiters, they yet afPord no natural 

medium of trausition from the school of the past to the 

school of the present. They create a literature of their 

own, limited and circumscribe by their own peculiarities 

aod the peculiarities of their circumstances, too old to be 

entirely new, too new to be entirely old ; for although 

posseestng lyijc quality, they |iave littW affinity to modern 
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lyrists nor can they be definitely affiliated to any recognised 
school of ancienit writers. 

But the poets and 8ougstei*s whom we propose to take 

up in this chapter, uulike the writers already dealt with, 

definitely and unmistakably tread in the footsteps of the 

old-world poets. Their poetic gift move within the narrow 

compass of conventional art, and though exhibiting widest 

^ individual differences, these imitative 

Writers dealt with i^oets are bound by the common 

m this chapter are * ^ ^ ^ 

however ‘ relics ’ or characteristic of belonging to the 

and bItong Tn both in form and spirit. Being 

Bj^rit and fonm to the artificially limited, they are 

hardly original, except in so far a« 
they may vary a single tune by playing it u|)on the several 
recognised stops. This dej>artment of verse, therefore, 
is singularly depressing. Except in inspired snatches, 
there is hardly anything of first-rate quality, and the great 
bulk of this naiTOwly imitative literature is flat and 
tedious. The recognised literary species had been alreedy 
suffering from exhaustion of material and the declining 
powers of these belated imitators could hardly iignpart to 
them a sparis of vivifyng force. 

Want of subject-matter and of capacity for original 
aebievement is precisely the defect of this poetry. In the 
first place, we have a group of writers who follow the time- 
honoured tradition of translating the 
Propowd groups of Sanscrit Ramayan, Mahabharat and 
Srlmad-bhagahaf into the vernacular. 
Next we have a band of minor poets — some of them not 
merely minor but insignificant — who wrote verse-tales of 
the erotic type in imitation of Bhftrat Chandra but who 
could not reproduce his poetry af they couW magnify ihe 
dull obscenities which unfortunately taint his writing. 
After them, eome a host of « miscellaneous fengstera^iiiost ' 
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of them literary oondeseripts — among whom we need 
notice in some detail the authors of pa^hali and yUra. 

The translators of this period inherited the tradition 
but lost the art which had made their 

TraiiBlators. predecessors Krttites or KSdIdfts 

immortal* A little before 1760, we have a number of 
notable translations among which may be mentioned the 
delightful version of GUagobiuda by Giridhar, but after 
1760, this department of literature is hardly graced by 
any remarkable achievement. The translators of this 
period hardly exhibit any striking literary featm-e and it 
would serve no purpose to recapitulate their half-forgotten 
names. Of these, however, Baghunandan Gosvam!, though 
not exactly a translator, is remarkable for his re-writing 
of the themes of Ramayan and Bhagohai, Baghunandan^ 
was, as he himself tells us, born in the village of Marjo near 
MSnkar, Burdwan. His dates are 
RaghuaaadanGoirftmi. exactly known* but he undoubt- 
edly belongs to onr period, for Raj-nSrayan Basu in his 
EkU 0 Sek<il 1 elates how’ Raghunandan used to come very 
frequently to Calcutta to meet the lexicographer, 
Rftmkamal Sen. His two considerable works are SrU 
Bam-ra^ayan and 8n Radha-Madhahodayaihe!B\dieB Ottumdla^ 
a work on Kffija-IllS. Although both these works belong 
chronologically to a later period — ^the latter, as its colophon 
says,^ having been composed in 1849 and the former 


* He gives some socount of himself end his family at the oonclosioa 
of hla ItSm^rosave^. 

* The Bangabasl edltton of bis gives 1786 (1108 B. S.) 

as the date of his birth. 

’Wteci I Pnblith^ by the •nthor’e mb 

lUdu Oo|iU OMWtmt fat 1890 (ISe 7 B. 8 .) 
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^bably in 1831 ^ — it could be convenient to notice them 
briefly here. His Ram-rasaya^^ a voluminous and laborious 
production, is a tolerably well written version of the 

E^mayan chiefly based^ upon V&lmlki 

Sr% Sam Basaymf ‘ . j 

but supplemented from other srarcea^ 
The language is clear, vigorous and picturesque, although 
indicating a decided leaning towards Sanscrit words : and 
the work is composed throughout in the payar metre, 
occasionally diversified by varieties of fripadt and other 
common metres. Strictly speaking, the author is not 
close or literal or even faithful in his version which is 
more than a mere translation. There are considerable 
additions and omissions* and the whole theme is treated 
with a freedom which characterises most of the early 
translators. The author possesses a marvellous narrative 
gift which makes his work interesting. It is not accurate 
to state that the author is merely a learned pundit entirely 
devoid of poetic gift* or power of delineating character 
but his poetic gift is not equal to his capacity of rhythmical 
expression and his command over a more or less finished 
style. In spite of all iis faults, it is however a very 
remarkable production and to regard it as perhaps t£ie 
best Bengali version of the Ramayan after KfitibSs is 
Dot altogether unwarranted. In his next work, Srl^Radha 
Madha odaya, however, the Bai^nab Raghunandan found 


' This <iat6 is given in the preface to the BahgabAs! edition, also 
in Baiigahha^ar Lekhnkf p. 248. It could not have been, as Dinesh 
Chandra Sen states {History, p. 108), composed in the middle of the 
18th oentnry. 

♦ 

* Especially in VUark&i^a, 

* See espeoialiy the poetic description in 

the bet cb*i»ter oo SimOni 
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a more congenial subject and greater scope for poetical 
treatment. Its essential theme is 
Badhu time-worn yet eternally delightfid 

Brndftbana-lllS of Sri K|^na beginning 
of iSrI RSdhS’s ragodaya (dawning of love) to the final 
ra$-ltld. The work, written in a kabya form, is divided 
into thirty four Ullasas or chapters in which the whole 
coarse of RadhS's love is elaborately depicted with the 
rapture of a devotee and the enthusiasm of a poet. The 
first few chapters which described the germination 
{bh<Aa*h,ku/rodgama) and growth {hhdbaprakdia) of love in 
Rfidhft’s heart and the first meeting of the lovers through 
the contrivance of PaurnamasI and Madhumangal — two 
unique creations of Ragunandan’s— are written with 
considerable skill and poetic spirit. * It may be described, 
in a sense, as a systematic Baisnab Kabya. 

But in both these works, Raghunandan exhibits the 
same decadent tendency towards finical nicety and metrical 
dexterity, towards frigid conceits, 

Ohwmotemticft of conventional images and elaborate 
hM writings. , . 

metaphors, which marks all poetical 

writing, secular and religious, since Hhe time of Bbirat 

Chandra. In the narrative ])ortion8, Raghunandan is easy 

and natural euough and shows a considerable gift of quiet 

humour ; but in bis }K>etical description be affects, in 

common with his contemporary poets, an elaborate and 

artificial style. His weakness for the display of metrical 

skill, again, is very marked. Besides pagar and itipadl^ 

he makes use of a large variety of metres — maljhdp, 

' For an appreoiaijon of thaae chapters, see M. M. HavapraeSd 
&Utri*s article in iTirSvcv, 1SS2-28, toI. i, pp. 81*48 and pp. 688<*648, 
Ifadhmtialigal, lioweTcr, is not an original creation of Raghnnandan’s 
hut he was a adora or less oonventtonal figure of ^ba hidu^aka type, in 
thf popular vifrSi . 
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ekiball, lalita, totaka, pajjaiaUki. jantaka, iunaka, mStr» 
bfttiehatii^padl, §o4a^k8ari kaficki jawakn, to .meotioo 
.•only * few — in his Sadha Madkabodaga. l%e followiag 
description of the heroine’s beauty, although showing 
considerable skill, is yet conventional end illustrateo the 
author’s leaning towards sanscritisation. 

jrfV , »tf5r ^ I 

!5j^ "fm ^ ii 

11^ «rtCT I 

vm II 

5*1*11 f«nT #tfl I 

^ II 

wf? *itOT i 
«if% trtw II 

The same rexnaik applies lo the following desciiptipn 
of Ram in hia Kam»rasajfan 

«i?[f^ «nr%*i^ wfi i 

certl8-e«R->lf-«tW *W5lst-ipf5C*l*f I 

II 

^ e»rR <ft«i i 

>(*N> %f H 

^ •m?r « 

Btx I* 

BSidk&uMJmhodaya^ p. Bl . 


« Jtam p. 9SI. 



masmKu umukTcm 

Time 'fhort lyrics are, however, inadeqi^ for giving 
an idea of Raghunandan^s style; butth^ will sufficiently 
indicate both his merits and defects. Bagbunandan is by 
no means a slovenly writer but in his striving after technical 
perfection, he is often elaborate and artificial. His writings 
display faultless execution and a great command over the 
language ; but ingenuity and verbal or rhythmic dexterity 
can never supply perennial nutriment for ai*t. It is only 
when Haghunandan rises above these prepossessions — and 
he does this not very seldom — that be exhibits poetical 
quality of no mean order. 

Next to Raghunandan, the royal poet Jaynar&yan 
Ohosfil of Bhflkaila4 (1751-1821) deserves mention. After 
spending the greater portion of his 
Grho 9 ftl, Jjfg in the service of the Nawab and 
in the confidence of the company Jay- 
n&r&yan obtained the title of Maharaja Bahadur from the 
Emperor of Delhi. During his last days^ he passed a 
retired life of religious devotion at Benares where he has 
left too many traces of his large-hearted biinevolenoe. * It 
was here that he conceived the idea of translating the 
K^ai^a into Bengali. The whole of t^he under- 

taking is said forth by Jaynarayan himself in the last 
chapter of his work.* The tia^slation, begun in 1792, 
was completed in a hundred chapters (about 11,200 lines) 
under the joint authorship of Jay-narayan, Npsiihha Deb 
RSy of Fftfuli, Jagannath Mukbopadhyfiy, BakreSvar 
Pafichanan and several other scholars and poets. After 
the completion of the hundred chapters, several supplemen- 
tary chapters, which stand by themselves, were added by 

t 

* For more details about hit life, see SahUpa Paniat Patrika^ yot 

1*85} SOBpp. 1401 >6 ; Preface to the Bfthitya Parifat 

^Hbncd^llaTnMyae'* 

* Bee (BibilTa Pariiat editi)lii>. Oh. xUi, |}|»..Sa2*Sa 
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JftynSrgyan himself, giving a more or less faithful picture rf 
COD temporary Benares drawn from the poet^s own observa* 
tion. The work itself is a tedious and laborious compilation 
but this supplementary account, which is the best part and 
- which has been published separately 

mn Kast-pankrama. . 

under the title of Ka^i^pafthrama^ is 
indeed very interesting as a good specimen of descriptive 
poetry of this period. The topography and other details of 
the holy city are given with elaborate care, and in places the 
descriptions are original, amusing and considerably realistic. 
The parikramas are not i*are things in old Bengali literature 
and we have Nabadvlpa Parikramd Brajaparikrama of 
Narahari ChakrabartI and a prose Brnddbmia Parikram^ 
belonging to the 18th century. ‘ With these works of the 
same nature Kabl^pariktamd does not compare unfavour- 
ably, and as a more or less trustworthy contemporary 
account of the holy city, the work is certainly valuable. But 
from the strictly literary point of view, it seems to possess 
little interest or impoi’tance. Jaynarayan is a facile and 
methodical vers||er but he is hardly a poet. The pictorial 
nature of his theme no doubt afforded many opportunities 
for higher poetical flights but the author is so entirely, 
devoid of the soaring gift that be is uniformly and hope** 
lesely pedestrian, although occasionally be gives us 
undoubtedly vigorous descriptive verses. He has no fancy, 
no enthusiasm and his over-praised composition ' is often 
merely prosaic and always rigidly conventional. The only 
praise which he deserves relates to the fact that although 
ha adberea in spirit and form to the traditions and ^ 

ri i]irgipiiDU(j of the time, he yet devotee a stern attention 
to the realities of scenery character described. His 
pictures, howerer, sadly lack a touch of that light which 

Ohandta Sen, in ett in Bahitya^ fee. cit , ; Nagendm* 

BStli Baen, pretnoe to tl^e Sfthltja Farieat edition pi KSshPartkram&/ 

$5 
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Ihii ^er on sea and land and which alone could have 
Blade them poetic. He is a good photographer but not a 
painter; and whose considers him as such may appreciate 
him better. Jaynarayan’s other pub- 

Bh Maruna-nidana- Hghed work, Kanmd-mdan^bifas,^ vlI- 
otHt% ^ 

though less known, is much better 
ptodtiCtion. Purporting to be a work devoted to the 
glorification of the special deity whose image the author 
hv} set up at Kai§l and from whom the book derives its 
tiatne, it really treats of Kr^nallla in a refreshingly 
original and poetical way. 

Other minor writers, who favoured the old style and 
belonged to this group, need not and can not in a book like 
this dealt with at much length. We must, however, 
mention, if not enlarge upon, a school of poets (or rather 
versifiers) who were the direct imita- 
Chandra! tors of BhS^at-chandra and continued 

the style of Bidyasnndar even beyond 
the fifties. Bhaiat-chandra, like Ram-prasad in another 
Sphere, had been through his liidfimimlaT the ruling power 
for nearly a century. Writing under the shadow of his 
genius, this belated group of writer%are all servile copyists, 
reproducibg the style and scheme of his Bidydsnndar down 
to minute details but unable lo repeat its poetry, they 
exaggerate its freedom into liceujgs. 

Pwr and rp|^g details of Sundar's amours, his 

imitation of Jnidva- ' 

Rhetor. intrigues, his capture and ultimate 

union with BidyS are all repeated 
anew in a more or less diversified form;^ but the 

* A printad copy of this will found in the CalcuttJJIhipeiriidi 
Lihraiy, The booh i« included in the list of hooks published by the 
Mtool Book Soeiety befora 1821. Long, in his article in Cedtwtta 
Btrtste, zHi. i860, describes this work as *^an account of a new god 
'recency created by a noh native,** For a\ acconni of the work, tee 
$ahii)fn Parifaf FofWilC n>. « 
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stories are brutally and uneontrolledly indecent, although 
generally presented like their prototype under tiie 
all-atoning garb of religion ; and their heroes ,are typiaal 
Don Juans in the worst sense. The plots are more 
elaborate and the series of adventures desperately &ntaetiOi 
though presented with the monotonous sameness of seiienie. 
There are places where Bharat-chandra is free and eoame 
enough, but in these his gifted followers attempt to outdo 
their master in his own ground and hobble along in 
wretched drawing out of the vulgar parts of the theme, 
tloundering in the mud which they delight in but which is 
as foul and dull as ever human imagination could conceive. 
The versification is poor, the descriptions dull and conven- 
tional, and there is hardly any elevating poetic touch or 
other redeeming feature in these verse-tales, which are never 
graceful but always graceless in one i)articu]ar. It would 
be a mistake to attribute all this to the influence of Persian 
tales, for it is not clear whether these foreign tales were 
abundantly accessible and well-known 

Their deprav^ taste writers of this generation and 

not due to Persian " 

inSoenoe. even when accessible, it is not clear 

w^faetber such tales are really as had as 
they are often represented to be. The Persian tales,, to 
judge from the specimens which have survived, very 
seldom sink to that depth of indecent realism where these 
productions of a degenerate and depraved taste do often 
wallow ; on the other hand, these elaborate Bengali tales 
unmistakably bear the stamp of run 

riot. It would be better to regard them as representing a 
piaaMf the development of literary taste in this period of 
unstamlity and degeneracy which is also partially r^eeted 
in the kheud of the Kabiwalas, in the gro«»nes8 of oertm 
aspects of hap tarja^ paifhchdli and oilier produetioiis 

of the same type. IV/ost of these verse-tales #re now scaroe^ 
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suppressed by the law and never "allowed to be reprinted, 
and it is not necessary to drag them out of their deserved 
obscurity ; bat there is evidence to show that from the end 
of the 18th to the middle of the 19th century this prolific 
literature, outrageous as it is to all taste, obtained consider- 
able favour and currency. The earliest surviving specimen 
of these tales, however belong to a period posterior to 18t6 
and do not therefore properly come within the scope of this 

volume, although it is quite probable 

The met flonrighinR that it was preceded by a host of 

time of this Htera- similar productions, belonging to an 

ture falls outside our ^ “ 

period. earlier date, which are now lost to us. 

Kali Krsna Das’s Kaminl Knmar^ 
however, is placed by some at the end of the 18th century, 
but the earliest printed copy* that we have seen bears the 
date of 1836 ; while Ckandrakanta^ the hext well-known 
piece cannot possibly belong to a much earlier date. 
Madan Mohan’s Bdsabdatfa, written in the same style but 
with finer power and greater delicacy, was first published 
in 1837. These were followed by a host of other works of 
the same type such as Tarachaihd Eatta’s Munmatha 
Kdbya (1844), Munsi Eriklot’s Kjirtmga^hhdnu (1845), 
UmScharan Tribedi’s Madan MSdhurl (1856), Banamfill 
Ghos&Ps Padmagandhd-updkhi/dn (1864), Bisvambbar Dfis’s 
Rajmlkmta (1870), Gobinda lull’s Hemlatd-Raiikdnia 
(1870 f) all belonging to a period between 1840 and 1870. 
This would, therefore, amply indicate that between these 
dates there was an exuberant growth, if not recrudescence 

‘The CK^ in the SShitya Parifat Library is wanting in the title* 
page. The date gtren in the text is the date given in a copy lift to me 
by a friend bnt whioh is now lost an^ls probably the date of the fliat 
ediUoa ; for there is a copy of Kill Krepa^s other work, MSmbhoeSjan^ in 
the*SShitya Parieat Lihirar; bearing 1S66 (8aka 1778) as the date 
Mtpparently of the drst editkm. It is not unlikely therefore to hold that 
works bebiig to the period between 1836 and 1856. . 
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of ihis reactionary literature^ helped probably by the re- 
printing of JBidyasundar in 1836 and 1847. 

The miscellaneous poetry of this period is so unmanage- 
ably scattered and so diversified that it presents a difficult 
problem of selection and of satisfactory 

Miaoeiianeoug poeti treatment. Besides the varieties of 
and iongsters. 

poems and songs already mentioned; 
we have multifarious types of rural productions, mostly 
musical, like Jart gau^ Gajir gm^ Habu gli^ 2^ ale glt^ 
Klrtan gati, Bhap saiigU^ Ghetu gan^ Sari gan, 3anl sa'^glt, 
larja gan, specimens of which have survived in the mouths 
of the people, although not always accessible in print. 
Much of this rural literature, composed by inglorious and 
unknown poets, display, as all rural literature does, a 
touching quality and a natural poetic sensibility which is 
interesting to note* ; but, generally 
of PUihchaii speaking, much of it is not literature 
at all and must be rigidly excluded. 
Among these purveyors of ephemeral stuff, the authors of 
Paihchali and Yatra must be mentioned, not because they 
are always worth mention but because their literary preten- 
sions have, rightly or wrongly, always received recognition, 
as a peculiar form of indigenous literature which at one 
time had obtained great popularity. 

The origin of PoTficAa/f-songs of the modern type 
cannot be definitely traced. Dinesh 

Origin of Po^hoii Chandra Sen, in his two works on 
tongs. * 

Bengali Literature* puts forward the 

brilliant but hardly convincing conjecture that the 

^Jbeoantfl of rural poets and tlieir tongs have from time to time 
appeared in varioat Bengali joalbalt. For an interesting appreoiatbn 
otmral literature in general, tee Babfndra NXth Thiknr, OrSm ya 
Sahitifa pnbli^ed in hit volume on Sa hiiya, • 

* BodpaSAifa’ 0 l^kitya, 2nd Ed., p. 221 { Hi$tory of Beuguifi 
Language and Ziftralurf, p. 286. 
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P^^hali (spelling the word as Panehali) is ultimately 
connected with Panchal or Kanauj, which he takes to be 
the biiib-place of this kind of song. It may, however, 
he pointed out that there is no trace of 
of the modern type (such as those popularised by DaSaralhi 
BAy) in ancient literature ; but that the word Paihchali 
it is well known, was used indiscriminately for all sorts 
of poetical composition which could be recited and which 
possessed a religious theme. Thus 

Ancient and modern ^he Paraqall Mahmarat or the 
types of jpamchalt 

nmst bo distingaishod. MahTibhatat of Nityananda Ghos is 
called hharaUpa^hali or simply 
pci'ihchali in their respective bhanitas. Similarly Kabi- 
kankan Chandl is designated throughout by its author as 
pa^chali or pa^hali-prahandha^ and even in a work like 
Jagannafh Maufqnl, Gadadhar Mandal states that .he is 
composing his work in the style oi* pa^chali* ‘ Thus we 
have, besides those mentioned above, Sanir pa'fhckaliy 
^aqiitr Mamar pa'^iehrili and in fact pa^chaltB 

written in praise 9f all the popular deities. These older 
compositions used to be recited and were therefore suitably 
arranged for paltv^ or sittings for recitation. But they 
were not pailfichdli^^ in the modern sense of the term and 
a distinction must be made between ancient and modern 
types. Another equally fanciful etymology of the term 
pd^hdli is given by deriving the word from pd-chdli or 
pai<i^hdlau which is taken to indicate that the leader of 
auch a party recited explains and sings his theme by 
%ioving about l^efore the assembled audience ; but this 
interpretation fails to explain the presence of nasal ^ in 
the word itself. |t would seem, however, that the best 

^ We also get the word fd^hdli^chhanda and anleas tbe word 
ch^anda meatia style of eompoeitiou, it must referred to a pecoluw 
* kind of metre. 
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explanation is that which connects pa^ic^i with naekS4i 
(which was accompanied by dancinjj; and singing) and 
which regards the term pZx^chali^ applied to the modern 
type of popular entertainment, as connoting five {pa^lhch) 
essential things which must be presept in all perfect kinds. 
What these five elements were cannot be exactly deter- 
mined but singing {gan)y music recitation 

{ehha4a^iatana)y poetical rivalry {ganer la4ai) and possibly 
dancing more or less accompanied pah^ckcH^ m 

later times. 

As this form of entertainment has practically dis- 
appeared from modern Bengal, it would be worth 
while to quote the following interesting description of a 
pa’ftichali performance which, lengthy as it is, is still valuable 
as coming^ from one who himself was more or less connected 
with it and who must have also seen the performance of 
Da§u Bay himself.' 

’m 5IJ15 «tf^ 

ttfinil ’FTSR, *ftFtf*W5 m 'S ’Itww 

I ■ ^ 

«TtFtf«rar m ^51^, c^, 

CBfi, ^twi> Wtit ^retsf ^trai 

f#tiT «^»!C5r ^■fwe i 

Jl ^ '"T - 

» Manwoban Basu, PP' Jfit-ICS. • 
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I <PJ TtOTff JTf? " I *nr 

" ^ " arW-^ * I tffUCT^ •fl’f fi» «itsr 

>WOT IMiRrt ^'S' 1 

^ C^trsfl <51^ *lff5, 

¥<(CTl ^ ^ <2l^tiJ *itftCTT, ^«twi 

^ *w, ^ ^ ^«rni f^sim i 

BBtfsiOT '5tfl ^i'«; 

nwl « ^ srtJfl ^^l*i5iti 

»ri< »wRsn I ^ifetCTt »WOT f>if»(« »rt^ iiisi I... 

SWITO arrt 'is^ »Rt« ’•TCSW BIOT s^ 

I'yl, Btfilfe 5lt5?'8 I OT BfW ^ OT 

’ft^ '»rt*Rtm ^sitfr »rf^ ^1 biiIotsi, bi»i 
B^ tJiOT JTtftOT^ t 'StXtBite ai^rt fm c«Pi ^fl 

c«iOT '»it^ »rt«i «rt?ii8 

W I «t«w r5i^ *m ?ttsi rji 

■€ <5^ ’ttsi : ^ « 5^< ’tl*! <a^*OT bTOI^IS W?\ 

« torfI 5 9iiOTBf *w 'Sr^toni «si’?tJi « «i*i?r biotbi «*iCT«t «ii^t 
ihlOT <1151 f*ll5B|i ^1^ I *|CT f^insni OT»11'8 

^ <*1*11^ B|^ I 

<11^ ^<11 ^f«TOT I W CT OT C^ «PlOTBr ftsim cn 

<^tJlCT STtlilOTSI, B5«W CT ^^1 >8 <ftsi 
> I VCT OT ^ c^ <ts^ <rtf^'r— f^f^ir 

^ Iftl <?[ t^, '®W 5tfl I JW? 

<am ^ fSrt ^\^ <lfe55», «w 

fNw C^ 5(1^— *R Ij^tOT OT^ «SWW ^ftOTSl I 

Sueh 18 tbe pl^ihciali of the modem type. It is not 
known in what form it existed in earlier periods but the 
kind described Ix^n to be popolar from the beginning of 
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the 19(;h century. Djfeiarathi Ray was undoubtedly the 
greatest, if not the earliest, writer 

Chronology of the Qf group, but it IS not beyond 
Paw«??i2/i-writers. , , , « 

doubt whether it was he who first 
modified its earlier form and set ir the new fashion. 
Before Dasarathi we get the name of Gafigaram 
Naskar who is sometimes regarded as the founder of 
this new type ; and Giiro Dumbo, who is taken by 
some to be a pa'^Aalt-wriiev and not a Kabiwala, 
certainly flourished prior to Dasarathi. But of these 
earlier mysterious figures, nothing practically is known 
and no specimen of their production has come down to us. 
After Dai§u Ray, came Sannyasi Chakrabartf, Nabtn 
Chakrabarti, Rasik Ray, Thakur Das Datta, Gobardhan 
DEs, Kesab Chamd, Nanilal, Jadu Ghos and a host of 
others who were more or less followers and imitators of 
D^arathi REy, their acknowledged hegd in the line. The 
latter, therefore, may not be unfittingly described as the 
great exponent and popularise!*, if not the originator, of 
paihcAali in its modern form. 

Thus, although widely prevalent in the beginning 
the 19th century, get no surviving specimen of 
paificAeh belonging to the period bet- 
ween ISOCT'and lb25, with which this 
falls outside our pro- volume is directly concerned ; for, 
Dasu RSy himself was born in 1804 
or 1805 and his imitators and followers belong to a period 
considembly later. Indeed, the most flourishing time of the 
modern pamc/iali was between 1825 and 1800, and there- 
fore, strictly speaking, it falls outside our period. It was a 
form of entertainment which began to be popular after 
the reputation of the Kabiwalas had been already on th^ 
decline ; paiheAUli^lit^TBiiive should, therefore, be more * 


56 
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fittingly taken up in its proper place in the treatment of 
the next period. 

The same remarks with regard to chronology apply also 
to yafra, a species of popular amuse- 
Tb0 yatra. ment which was closely allied to 

and pa^chali and prevalent 
from a verj^ early period but of which specimens have come 
down from compamtively recent times. The traditional 
existence of yairas is known to us from time immemorial 
and in Bharat’s Nafjasasira, we hear of popular semi- 
dramatic performances which have been generally regarded 
as the probable precursor of the popular ^alras, on the 
one hand, and of the later Sanscrit 
Its antiquity. dramatic literature.on the other. In 

Bhababhuti’s MrilafJ-madinva,^ the 
word is used probably in the technical sense as well 
as in the general sense of a , festivity. It cannot . be 
determined now whether the yatraH lineally descended 
without deviation from these earlier popular festive enter- 
tainments of the operatic type, obtaining from the earliest 
times, or whether the later Sanscrit dramatic literature, 
especially represented in such ij^regular types as the 
Mifhanataka or in the particular operatic types noted in all 
works on Sanscrit dramaturgy, reacted upon it and greatly 
modified its form and spirit. But it may be noted that the 
princi[>al elements in the old yatra seem to be of indigenous 
growth, i)eculiar to itself. In the first place, the yHra 
generally jxissessed a religious or 
Tho principal mythological theme, pointing to a 

peculiar to iiaetf. probable connexion with religious 

festivities and ceremonies. In the 
ne^t place, although there always existed a dramatic 


(Bomb. Sana. Series p. B, 
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element^ the f^oiig-elemeiit absolutely preponderated and the 
choral peculiarities thre^ into shade its mimetic qualities. 
And lastly, there were anomalous and grotesque elements 
in it which at once indicated a partial absence of the 
dramatic sense and materially retarded its growth. All 
these naturally stood in the way of taking the yMrU out of 
its operatic structure and evolving the proper dramatic 
form and spirit ; but these at the same time helped to 
create by themselves a special nondescript species which 
cannot be confidently traced back to any known or recog- 
nised type of earlier times. 

But the yati% in however crude and undeveloped form, 
contained within itself the germs of a regular drama. 
Although the prineij)al theme was drawn from religion or 
mythology, the realities of scenery 

Undeveloped and ^iid character were not ' absolutely 
crude dramatic ele- 

menta. ignored. It is true that there was 

hardly any action, and therefore there 
was little analysis or development of character. Even 
there was no scenic apjmratus and all the details were left 
to the imagination of the audience. But all this was 
made up for by thq gift of communicating life to the 
persons, the story, and the dialogues as well as by the rich 
operatic qualities of the performance. With the modem 
staga^tor or dramatist, the YStrawala never enters into 
comparison ; he is working on a different scene, addressing 
a different audience and using different tools, colours and 
methods. Nevertheless within his limits, he could make 
bis theme interesting and his characters lively by a natural ^ 
gift of vivid representation. The makeshifts which he 
used were crude and, talfen in detail, his methods were 
faidty, but he succeeded with all his rude resources iu 
making the wj^le pietur^i impressive and^r; entertaining to 
his audieneej^f It Ts, therefore, quite aa|oral to find tile « 
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YStrawala making a skilful use of the common yet useful 
device of mingling the ludicrous and the pathetic in order 
to add a lively zest to the story. The serious and the 
comic set off each other and relieve the melodramatic strain 


of the whole performance. Again, every representation 
was concerned primarily with the gradual' unfolding of a 
single plot ; it never consisted of a disjointed ^^jmdding 
of unconnected scenes and characters. Through the 
necessarily slow and elaborate transition of the whole 
performance, the story is made to stand out clear and alive. 
In the midst of all its surroundings and accessories, this 
was always kept in view in every regular Speaking 

of the once famous 7/((fru of Paraina Adhikarl, a writer in 
the old series of Bangadarmii lays stress upon the fact that 
Parama’s yaira could never be realised in isolated scenes or 
songs, inimitably done though they were, but the whole 
performance had to be witnessed from the beginning to the 
end. In later periods, mundane subjects and secular 
themes found their way into the religions yZxtni and its 
monotony and seriousness were relieved by the introduc- 
tion of lively, though conventional, interludes of a farcical 
nature conducted by characters lik^ Narada or Madhu 
Mangal. All these indicated the enormous possibilities 
of the yaira for gradually approximating towards the 
regular drama. 

In course of time, the drama proper might have, in 
this way, slowly e\ olve<l itself from the indigenous just 
in the same way as the English drama of the Renais- 


Why the amorphons 
did not develop 
into the regular 
drama. 


sance evolved itself from the medi- 
eval mysteries and miracle-plays. 
There were, we have seen, inherent 


opportunities for such a course of 
development. The mimetic qualities of a ya/m, its real- 
istic tendencies, its weaving out of a consistent plot, its 
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taste for a personal and lively dramatic story, its mingling 
of the comic and the serious— all these traits more or less 
indicated that the amorphous yatra might bavje passed into 
an indigenous form of the regular drama. But as a matter 
of fact it never had done so in its whole course. Indeed in 
ancient Bengali literature, inspite of these and other advan- 
tages and of the presence of a pattern literature in Sans- 
crit, we have practically nothing by way of di'amatic 
composition ; and the beginnings of the stag^ and" the 
drama in the 19th century Bengal, on the other hand, bad 
little connexion with the popular yZilrZi. We shall trace 
this point in detail in its proper place ; but we may note 
fiere that notwithstanding these opportunities, other 
conditions were not favourable and there were serious 
obstacles, both external and internal, which stood effectively 
in the way of such a development. 

Although dissimilar in many respects, the early yatra 

shows in character and substance some resemblance to the 

medieval mystery and miracle-play 
Contrast with the i i xi i in- ■ • ■ 

European medieval ^,0(1 both hail their orij?in in the popu- 

mystery and miracle- representation of religious themes. 

^But the conditions of growth. and ex- 
pansion differed considerably in the two cases. 

The intellectual readjustment which followed upon the 

Renaissance in Europe, tended to the gradual secularisatSon 

of literature and the creation of a vigorous mundane vitality 

which could supply the basis of the new theatre. Free 

belief replaced imposed orthodoxy, moral fervour replaced 

determined religious practices, energetic action and emotion 

replaced external and mechanical 

Influence of the disciiiline. With the disapx)earanc6 

Benaiesanoe in develop- * j* i* i. 

ing European drama ; of the bondage of medievalism, Wuicn 

, had forbidden a life of nature 'and 

worldly hopes, and with the apjiearanoili of Ihe mondly « 
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«Bd iatellectually emancipated man of the Eenaissaace^ 
life grew into a real thing. Vast and vital changes became 
manifest in the internal as well as the external world, in 
society, in politics, in religion, in the thought and aspira- 
tions of mankind. The drama was the natural ontccmie 
of this rich and manifold life, of this practical and jx>6itive 
movement which had placed literature on a purely human 
basis. 

Bengal, on the other hand, never witnessed such a great 

movement, bringing in its train intellectual, moral and civic 

emancipation. There was no such universal awakening 

or enthusiasm. The external world had never possessed 

any inherent interest to the naturally 

but no such influence stoical and idealistic Hindu and no- 
in ancient Bengal. 

thing happened which would take 
away this inbred apathy. His deep-rooted pessimism with 
regard to this world and unlimited optimism with regard 
to the next had produced a stoical resignation, an epicu- 
rean indifference and a mystic hope and faith which {para- 
lysed {Personal action, suppressed the growth of external 
life, and replaced originality by submission. In literature, 
therefore, ,jwhich was overwhelmed hy the crushing idea 
of a brooding fate {adriHlabTul) or of a divinity shaping our 
ends {debnlllrt), religion was the only theme which flourisb- 
itself and song or recitative poem was the only 
vehicle which conveyed this religious preoccupation. 

The prevalence of the rigoristic {mn^ 
«*) natural prominence 

sad natural oharaotor gives to Battvik over the rdjanik quali* 

ill Bengal, not favour* ^ . 

able to tbo devejop* tiBs fostered an indifference to miin- 

STtoLtt* *“« activltiee and an abeoiption in 

supermundane affairs which materi- 
ally^ hampered free e;ipaiision of art, science and literature 
of the nation^ A majestic common sense, a rich feeliiig 
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for the eonerete factf; and forces of human nature and 
human life, a sense of enjoyment of the good things of 
earth, a passion of energy and action are traits which foster 
material civilisation and arts but which ar| antagonistic to 
Hindu ideas of placid contentment, to the insensibility, 
amazement and ecstasy of religious devotion, to the wist- 
fulness and pathos of spiritual desire. Even in Sanscrit, 
complete secularisation of literature and development of 
poetry and diama could be possible in the more practical, 
positive and materially civilised age of a Vikramaditya or 
a Har^vardhan. A national drama is not only the pro- 
duct of national glory but it is also a sure index to the 
sensitive and energetic strength of the external life of the 
nation itself. 

But there were drawbacks inherent in the ^atra itself 

which stood in the way of its develoj)ii)g into a drama 

p^’oper and the foremost of these drawbacks was the fact 

that in the yafra, the operatic and 

The projwnderance of melodramatic elements always 

the operatic and melo- \ 

dramatic elements in preponderated over the dramatic. 

gioaB**thein^^ There was little dialogue, still less 

potion, but there was al^ys an re- 
clusive predominance of songs in which even the dialogues 
were eai^ried on and the whole action worked out. This 
over-flow of the song-element, no doubt, redeemed muctf'of' 
the incongruities and anomalies of the yd^ra but it also 
told seriously on the development of its dramatic elements 
by tending to destroy, in a flood of musie and musical epi^ 
sodes, all considerations of dramatic probability and pro- 
priety. The peculiar mode of singing chmpadU or the 
mahdjan padas by devising the peculiar variation 

of a tnkko in the music of the kirtan was utilised by every 
Yfttr^^ for entrancing his audience. * An expert* Sind 
skilful Yatfdwida, however, did notalv^s choose to walk » 
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io this beaten way and we Jearn that in theya^raot 
Parama, already alluded to, there was less music and 
more dialogue — device which was meant to infuse a 
dramatic interest in the s^ory ; yet it is well-known 
that the chief attraction of the yafra consisted in its 
songs and that there was nothing more delightful 
than Parama’s famous /?iMo whose musical quality no 
other yatrawala is said to have ever surpassed. A very 
eonsiderable portion of ancient Bengali literature consisted 
of songs and of j)oems which could be recited or chanted 
and the yZdra in its peculiar lyric quality, strictly con- 
formed to this widely prevalent lyric propensity. The 
influences which moulded national life and national cha- 
racteristics helped rather than checked this universal 
tendency and there was absolutely nothing which could 
lift the yaira out of its religious envelopment or its musi- 
cal structure. 

The y<?/r<7, again, began to be extremely popular from 
a liteiary ])eriod which powerfully contributed to its 
lyric and religious tendencies. The earliest reference to 
the yatra probably dates from the 
emphMiallland on- Baisiiab era. Blit Baisnabism, if it 

couraged by the * • ' * ’ . 

Bai^^ab literal uro, humanised li terature to a certain extent, 

In^uality^ *^*^*'^ hardly ever secularised it. It only inten- 
sified the religious ardour of the people 
and brought with it a mass of lyric and mystic literature 
which was not only alien in its essence to the drama but 
which also encouraged the musical, melodmmatic and 
religious predilections of the jyalra. The Baisnab poets, no 
doubt, brought new ideas and ^ovel modes of art but it is 
hardly correct to designate the Baisnab era as the 
Renprissanoe i>eriod of Bengal.* It would be out of place 

fiftradftebiirae HHra, m S^hitya^ B. S. 
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to discuss this point here in detail ; but it may be pointed 
out that at least in the literary sphere, Baisnabism was not 
a universal movement and its influence on contemporary 
and subsequent literature waswiever wide. In estimating 
this influence on the literature of the 17 th and 18th 
centuries we must guard against the error of regarding it 
in the magnifying ^perspective in which we view it in the 
19th or the ^Oth century, in which this influence has been 
v^ery marked. Baisnabism never disturbed seriously 
the uninterrupted course of Bengali literature from the 
earliest time down to the 18th century. Side by side 
with Baisnab songs and lyrics flourished the traditional 
vha>ndl-poem!*^ mannsar ffan, dkarma-mnnffftl^ hiba^aif^ which 
in form and spirit bear little kinship with Baisnab produc- 
tions and which affiliates itself with the earlier and later 
[poetical litemture of Bengal. Even a ecuitury later, we 
find the same tradition carried on in the Pndmabatl of Al§oI, 
Biirgapancharatfi of Jagat Ram, Sibagnn of RSmedvar, 
dmawla maihgal of Bharat-chandra, Gangabhakti^tarangirid 
of Durgi Prasad — all of which show little direct influence of 
Baisnab ideas or Baisnab forms of art. The socio-ethical 
ideas of Baisnabism, nq doubt, inaugurated a nipr line of 
culture; but its cosmo^politanism, its ideal of universal 
love and its* theory of emotional realisation was antagonis- 
tic to the development of nationality or of national ideas. 
A spark of new life animated the social organism but this 
new-born religious enthusiasm hardly permitted its votaries 
to stand and cast a' look around them ; it carried them 
off their feet in a flood of devotional ecstasy, in a flood of 
lyrie idealism. Instead of a full-blooded dramatic litera- 
ture, it gave us a mass of resplendent religioos-amatoiy 
lyrics. 

* • 

The tnflneQce ef Bv^nabism, therefore, hardly &Toiir. ^ 

■iUiIe to the dereloinneot of the ioherent diimatie deowBto 

67 • ’ 
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in the yaira ; on the other hand^ it cherished its musical (leeu- 
liarities^ developed its melodramatic 

B J^ab inLnol emphasised its religious 

of ideas. predilections. Indeed, we find the 

^ Baisnabs utilising the popular 
yaira as a means o£ representing W^^na-ltla and diffusing 
its novel ideas. The earliest yaira of which we have 
any mention relate to such themes and was known 
technically and universially as the KTma-yalra. In early 
Bengali literature prior to Chaitanya, no doubt, there pre- 
vailed songs relating to Saiba and t^akta cults and it is pro- 
bable that with these prevailed also Siba^yatra and Chandt- 
yaira^ traces of which we find even in 1 8th century, and pro- 
bably also Ram-yMra which had, however, no kinship with 
the spectacular Ram-llla prevalent in the upper piuvinces. 
It is extremely difficult, in the absence of data, to speak 
confidently on the suV>ject : but it seems that in course of time 
with the id vent of Bai^nab ideas, Kr^na-yaira overshadowed 
all other kinds and became absolutely supreme. The 
generic pame of this yafra was Krd'iy aidant an yaira w'hicb, 
howevei’, in spite of its name, related not only to this parti- 
cular fea^of Kf^ua but included also ddn^ many tnaihur and 
other well-known llJd9, These ydira^ were preceded, as the 
Klrian of tlie Baisnabs were {iaducltiia gaiirachandra)^ by 
the recitation or singing of a govra^chandrJ — a term which 
unmistakably connects it with Gaurachandra or Chaitanya« 
In Chaitanya^mangal and Chaitanya-bkdgabat ^ mention is 
made of a ya^/'a-festivity organised by Chaitanya himself 
in the bouse of Chaudiasekhar Acharyya. The history of 

> ed. AtuHcf^^a Gosvfimt, pp.288-^1. Tbe ex* 

preMioa weed is wfiRtt f5J wfim from which as well ae 

fram tbe aoooent giveiif it i« not clear whether it was a j/dfm which was 
pevformed on this oocasioo or whether it was a regpilar Sanscrit drama 
.(snohisthe Bai^pab plays Hhe Danaheli*hawtmd^ 
or Ft<ios<ihtt*faidhaea in Bengali Tmion) which was enacted on tiiis 
oocaskm. 
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Bengali yZtraf therefore, is closely connected with that 
of Baisnab literature in general and it would not be in- 
correct to say that Baisnabism supplied the yatra with 
themes for several centuries and confirmed, i£ it^did not 
directly give it, its o][>eratic and mel(»di'amJl^ic qualities. 

These qualities persisted practically throughout its 
whole history. But in course of time we iind the yatru, 
inspite of the drawback already noted, graduall}’^ developing 
its crude dramatic elements. Afte^r the Bai^nab era, the 
earliest well-known Yatrawala was 

New elements in the Paramananda AdhikarT, a native of 
yatra finding i ts way 

into it in later periodi. Birbhum, who flourished probably in 
the 18th century and carried on the 
tradition of Kaliya-^daman yatra* There was a greater 
amount of acting and dialogues in this yatra, although 
song, melodrama and Baisnab themes were not altogether 
discaided. The tradition was continued by Sud|ima Adhi- 
karl and Lochan Adhikarl, the latter specially excelling 
in the delineation of Airnra Sarahad and Nimai 8annya9^ 
themes which possessed greater human interest than the 
conventional dan, wan, wathvr of l§rlkfsna. Gobinda 
Adhikarl of Krsrianagasr, Pitambar Adhikarl of ^Stwi and 
Kfilachand Pal of Bikrampur, Dacca, were comparatively 
recent exponents of the same KTsna-yatra* But the other 
specieS“jP(?w Yatra, Yatra, Mansar Bhanan Yatra^^ 

were not totally extinct. Guruprasad Ballabhj of Faris- 
dfidgft and Lausen Badal of Burdwan gained considerable 
reputation in Chav4t 1 and Mansar Bk^an Yatr$, res- 
pectively; while B^m Yatra, obtained celebrity in the 
bands of ftemcbftnd Adbika^I, Ananda AdWkfirl and Jaya- 
ebaiidra AdhikSrI, of Pfi|aihSta. No specimen, except a^ 
lew scattered songs, has been preserved of these emrtier 
Yitrftwalas. • . 
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Such is th# history of the yatra up to the begiumng 
of the 19th century. After these profesmonal yatras, 
come varieties of modern chiefly 
ill the amateur parties {mkher dal)^ in 
century. which^ inspite of their profusion of 

instrumental and vocal music^ drama- 
tic ideas and methods were slowly evolving themselves. 
BeltalS EAdedar Yatra or the Yatra of Gopal U(|e may be 
cited as instances. In imitation of prologues in Sanscrit 
drama> we have^ in these^ farcical introduction as well as 
interlude in which laughable, though often vulgar, charac- 
ters like Kalua Bhulua, methar and methrani began to 
figure. Again, we have here for the genemi theme not 
Kr§il^ltla as in Kallya-dammi yatra or even Ckandt^ 
Ilia, Ram4lla or Mansur Katha but essentially secular 
themes of mythology or fiction such as Nala-damayanti 
or Bidya*8undar began to bt^ prominent ; and Icter on 
with the degeneration of the yatra in tone, temper 
and style, Bidya-sundar alone became the prevalent 
theme. 

The existing specimens of the yUra^ all belong to this 
late period in its history. Although the yaM had been 
extensively popular from the earliest times or even from 
the Bai§nab era down to the middle of the 19th century, 
the earlier specimens have not been preserved, Werknow 
nothing of these earlier Yatrawalas and their productions, 
excepting some general accounts which 
specimens incidentally get here and there. 

Even all the best known Yi^trawalafS of 
the 19th century, whose proc^uetions have, in a more or lass 
^ oomplete form, come down to us, belong to a comparatively 
ipoent time, to the period between 1825 and 1850. The 
. Yiixiwalas, flourishing between 1800 and 1825, some^ of 
whom have been already mentioned, are however known 
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only by OMue and reputation and even all the names are 
not known. This form of literature, like the production 
of the Kabiwalas, was extemporised and .was meant to, 
eontribute to the transient pleasure of its audience ; and 
much of it nas of the ephemeial 
The printed speci- fpjjg remarks already made on 

down belong to a this aspect of the Kabi«song apply 
with equal force to thei case of the 
yaira andp like the (Cabi-scngs^ it 
degenerated considerably in style and temper. No 
attempt was ever made to preserve them in print and much 
of this literature is now lost. Of the few well-known 
Yatrawalasi however, whose work has been more or less 
embodied in print, Kf^na Kama! Bhattacharya was born 
about I 8 IO 4 Gopal Ude about 1819 and Gobinda Adhikarl, 
whose dales are not exactly known, was probably a con- 
temporary of both these. All these writers, therefore, fall 
outside the scope of this volume. It was about this time 
or a little later that the yaW had already begun to dege- 
nerate. This degeneration was almost synchronous with 
and was therefore hastened by the change of taste and 
literary fashion of» the 19th century which came to 

all these old forms of literature as out 
Degeneration of the of date and contemptible. With the 
with and hastened by spread of these new ideas and new 
literary methods, a regular stage was 
tnry. gitulually established and dramas^ 

written in imitation of European 
modek, tolled the deatli-knell of the old yafra which still 
lingered but never found the same place in popular favour. 
It is not surprising llierefore that in the preface to his 
one of the earliest Bengali dramas .Dtto. 
for tiiis new ^tage, fiSnmSrSyan T4rkamtn% bimself an 
mrfhodoz pundit, speaks in conteq||ituous torms vt the 
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popnkr yatrS and votes in favour of the new dtama hased 
on Sanimt and English models. The history of these 
latter-day YStriwalas, of this phase in the development 
of the ySfra and of its connexion with the new drama 
will, therefore, be traced in its proper place in the next 
volume. 
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[See p, 4&foaUmte ; p, lIQ^/aot'^mte 5] 

Old Bengali PRpf;E 

Though prose is more obviously natural to man in 
conversation^ it is only after considerable experience 
that he realises its utility as a medium of formal writing. 
, . . Bengali Literature is no exception to 

Lftt« growth of prose. . . • , « 

this rather commonplace “ verse-nrst- 

prose-afterwards ” adage of literary history. Our fore- 
fathers from the very earliest times, no doubt, spoke in prose 
but it is i^ossible to use prose without knowing or thinking 
about it, and the late development of prose-writing in 
Bengali follows generally the order of development in 
almost all languages. Indeed the achievement of early 
Bengali prose is not only very late but, s]^)eaking generally, 
it amounts to almost nothing : such achievement as there 
is, for several centuries, is in verse. Poetry attained r* 
considerable degree of maturity while wfi have nothing 

but a mere lisping of prose. This 
Predomitkanoe of T«rse- . „ „ * 

preponderance of one form of writing 

partially explains and is explained by the extreme poverty 

of the other ; but it is more than a case of preponderance, it 

is one of monopoly. It may almost be said that there is 

not a single piece spirited prose of the profane kind in 

Bengali ftom the earliest times to the early beginnings of 

the 19th century : whatever exists of other kinds is again 

late, scanty, and for the most part, frankly unsatkfaetoiy. 

Not only the bulk of early prose liteiature is late and 
aeanty but it is not yet quite reasoiid^y clear that what* 
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hiMi 06 me down exemplifies very fairly the whole upon 
whioh we may fully form an estimate. Much of early 
B^gali prose, like its verse, is lost ; much again yet 
remains to be unearthed. The only 
specimen of very early prose which 
probably goes beyond the 16th century 
is to be found in the few doubtful jmssages interspersed 
in the verses Suu^a Puran and perhai:>s in the apocr\T[)hal 
work attributed to Chan^ldSs .^^other prose si^ecimens, 
mostly cryptic and mystical writings of tlie SahajiyS sect, 
together with a little good prose- writing of other kinds, 
may all be taken to be productions of late 1 8th century, 
none of them certainly going beyond the 17th. Any 
attempt to estimate the develo))ment attained by old Bengali 
prose, as shown by these scanty remains, must of necessity 
be somewhat siijierficial and incomplete, not only in view 
of the fragmentary nature of much of these writings but 
also because of the difficulties of chronology. Most of 
these manuscripts are undated and show considerable 
differences of readings. Nature of the script and general 
style of comjwsition are at best unsafe guides, not only in 
themselves, but also because the one is ^ot yit a matter of 
systematic study while the characteristic specimens of the 
other in different jxsriods are not yet available. Even when 
the manuscripts are dated, the exact ^lation of the 
manuscript to the date of comfiosition it is almost impossible 
to determine These difficulties are multiplied again by 
Idle presence of divergent readings in different manuscripts 
of the same work. It is needless to say that unless we 
can stand upon firm and sure grrand in matters of 
tArnnolaj ^, not to speak of insafl^ieney at materuds to go 
upon, weeanhardUy expetitto form a correct ond critioij 
(Htimate of our subieet of study and aU our attempts in 
. tto ditee^bn are at Jbeet nothing more t^ tentatiee. 
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The earliest specimen of Bengali prose is supposed to 
be the short passages in RSmSi (or RamSi) PanfjliVs SUn^a 
Puran fthe manuscript of which is placed by its editor (Sahitya 
Pkrii^t edition) in the 1 7th century^ although ti^ so-called 
prose passages^ if not the verse, reveal a 
Earliest ertant prose much earlier and more antique form 

specimen iSuaya Pwraff, « \ 

of diction. If the language of the 
recently published Sn Kr^a Ktrtana belongs to the 
early part of the 14th century,^ we can safely assume that 
the prpse of Sunya Puran must have had its origin in a 
somewhat earlier age ; and the supposition is not unlikely 
that the passages, as we have them, may contain traces of 
the original writings of Rimai Pandit, going back to at 
least 13th century A.D.,* varied and modified, it may be, 
by later scribal and other interferences. It would be interest- 
ing to examine these ancient specimens critically but such 
examination is beset with difficulties not only on account of 
the frankly unintelligible vocabulary and crabbed syntax, 
considerable corruption of the text rightly commented 

upon by many a critic, but also because 
PMMgc on BSramSti. , . i. • j * 

of the exclusive and esoteric doctrines 

they embody, %hich seem to create a language of their 

own whose meaning* is all but lost to us. Here is a 

portion of the celebrated passage on 

*itCT c¥tsi I mm *ftsnrtt»ri « 

im ^ ^ 1 *itf^ m ^ I 

cnmf ^ ▼ft I w •rTR’ffti 

csrw wftft ^ ’rf«pi is^tft 

cftft 

▼ft CTfe^*rt^<r«nnwtw*i wtsft irwaw ft» ^ i 

* Frefiaoe to Kff i^ialbrtaiiya, tfi* P. Shastri ^ in Calcutta Utvicw, 

pp. 802.03* . . 

* R. F.8h«stvi, cp, cit, p, 804. 

w . • 
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Wst nfCT ?t»r CT>i I (x. xvm 

^ ^ «itt^ W *ft1% (XX (?mx I cmx 

lift I w cu^ «fls»*lf^ 

ijtatf c»W «it>rta[ *pwt^ ( ? »rat^ ) ^ «rt^ ’lt<iR 
5^*ft«i '8t«tft «t'9nf*ttn ?Wf8 CTtt^ 
c¥l^*itc^ ^«r 1^1 <fli? df^ *tf^ wx 
ifTs! irWf^ srpi I c^ ^ CTlsr iiTf»i i 

Md so forth through all the months of the year In the 
same strain. 

On first reading this fantastic piece of apparently 
unrhythmical writing would hardly seem to be prose at 
all : and it has been doubted if it is prose or verse or none^ 
or a curious admixture of the two. But a careful study 
will make it clear that is I^pt verse in any sense bjat 
probably prose^ although it may be prose of a kind unfami- 
liar to us^ and that it has a distinct 

Close relation of rhythm of its own. When carefully 
prose ana rerse in old 

Bengali literature examined^ this and other passages, if 
the text is correp t, will reveal that here 
for the first time there is a perception, however faint, of 
the existence of distinct styles of prose and verse, although 
the instruments of the two harmonies may not have been 
very clearly differentiated. ^ In order to understand the 

' All these speoulstiona are ba^ on the assumption that what ths 
pisesgee emhody is really prose. Thej haTS been always taken hs 
•odi, hat my own sospioion is that they aie really Terse^ines, periiips 
Imperfectly reeorderl fragments, not jfiroperly examined mr shifted with 
iiie Vhea the test was edited and printed from the origiiial Itss. 
UidtactaaeMy t had no aceess to the original manusoript, in the poases- 
Sioif df the efUlor, npcii which tbs text is chiefly baaed, and had to 
' depend entirdy npmi the Bihitya Phrifat edition which ie anythtog hot 
what sdentiflo sohdarship would desire. These is no attompt to sender 
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oftture of this ptssage^ we rnuat bear ip mind tiiat the 
connexion between old Bengali verse and old Bengali 
prose was extraordinarily close. There was a indeedi 

when writers of this literature hardly ever recognised the 
separate existence of prose as a vehiele of expression^ olassi- 
fying it^ in theory, as a species of poetry itself and caJHij^ 
it or prose*metre and, in practice, making their 

prose, with alliteration, balanced accent, and other devicesi 
look as much like their own verse as possibl^e. It is a 
well-known fact that much of this prose, like the passage 
just "quoted, interspersed in the midst of verse, was con* 
seiously adapted not only to read like verses but to be sung 
or chanted after the manner of Kathakas or rhapsodists. 
It is curious to note in this connexion that in many of 
these prose pieces we find the bhanita or signature of their 
respective authors in the same way as we find them in 
libeir poetical compositions. 

Anyone, studying the passage already quoted and those 
that follow even with moderate attention, will have no 
difficulty in agreeing to what has been said as to the close 
relation between early prose and verse. Not only the 
condensed mode and^ordonnance of verse is followed hire, 
but the symmetry of the lines, turns of phrases pecn^m* 

the patwiges intelligible in epite of the addition of a rery impeifect 
gflomuej. The text ie snepioionsly oorrapt and the editor hiinmlf 
aoknowledgee that he had no time to collate the three manuecripte with 
the pnbliehed text but that he had got it done by hie pnndite. There 
ie nowhere any indioation of variatione of readings given by the diler* 
eat maauBoripts u^lised, nor any attempt even to determine the correct 
reading. This is a most strange fact and renders the edition entirely 
raluelese to a soientific etndent. The /^nya ^urSt^ m it staiKhiJKOW 
is ea extremely Ah&ciilt bool to edit with all its indispenMdde oritioal 
appexatns and the SShitya Pezieat must be prsiiSd for Its boldness in 
undertahiBg to rsfnint it: bnt one would wi|jii thst the seimlasilil^ 
dhgdayed in hot this edition h^ fqw* to the |ftii|p | p i S 

l>f tlOe^totltnndevtnht^^ ; * 
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to versei the refrain-like repetition of sentencesi the Terj 

frequent intrusion of half-staves or full 

exemplified also by verse-lines (like W\^ % 

the passage under dis- ' 

cttssion. Wt^ •rPT or ;iJT? 

) capable of accurate scan- 
sion, occasional occurrence of end-rhymes, and lastly, 
the muffled under-hum of verse-rhythm throughout— »all 
indicate that the passage, in its close approach to the 
rhythm and tune of poetry, was meant, if it is prose at all, 
to be chanted with the verses to which it was only an 
appendage. Here is another passage, more intelligible 
and more varied, in which the characteristics already indi- 
cated are more prominent : 

^ ▼CIR SHtf# C’tfTtf^sP I SIOT <St5» *Rf^ 

*ft^ i 

« ' * 

^ I ’RTtC'R fTfPW *1^ *twi I 

c*tt»w % OT % ’rt^rtfsj i 5<fl 

nfs'® ^|C»H CT^ TORaf»I*tt^l 

c’fTti’ft’jsi ¥nit*rpisi ^ ^ 

*tfiw I I I 

♦tJ»K ^ TOR aCTU ?r5tw I ^*rt% 

nR I (iiff ^ ntcfe i 

CTt^ *tt5| f>RR TOfJ? *Wf f%«PW srt*tl 

W »tiii ( T ’J’Rt ) ^ ( ? ) I «r^ 

CitRlupW w *11^ I ^fTOR C’tRtPw ’Ffif'il TOK 

I , 

It will be noticed that in this passage there are lines at 
the ibeginning and at the end, which form distinct couplets 
having r^olar end-rhymes. The opposite tendency of 
having rhythmic prose lines in the midst verst will bs 
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exemplified in the lines on to be found et p. 61 of 

the Sahitya Pari§at edition. The followinj^ again is a 
curious illustration of mixed prosaic-poetic style r 

*1151 

m I *tt«m 6tf% 

*ltfe ^ ^ ?*I ^ «It^l I CTOT 

^ 'Sl^ ( f TtF-5t*l) I «tpr erfW 6*iw sitlR I 

^ 'Sc^ ( ? ) 'Itf^ ’W®? I ^ I 

’ll®! ^sitlT ^ »rR’t ?li*lt^ 'sfim 

^*iw CTupi ’ll®! »rsl c’ttf? ’iCT «ic?r <*1^ I 

n?PT f *1^ ^ I c^tn ’11®^ ’itfe f*n5t*J PCT I 

^JTt^ ^eiJf ^ ^«r| ^ I C!r5?r ♦I’S'W 

OT ^ ^ f^>Tr®?r 'srprft’i i 

a«p4 Bf«!ow 'sw r»i (?«Rm) 

w1>! I ^ *3^ tsntaw wf? *lt^ i 

These passagesi it must be admitted, are not fine 
literary specimens by themselves but, to a student of 
literary history, their formal import- 
^*^**"^*^" .anee is very great. They illustrate 
if not anything else, at least the fact 
that prose has not yet fully emerged itself and come into 
prominence, at that particular stage, as a distinct mode of 
writing although there is at the same time a faint indica* 
tion of such understanding in the literary mind. This is 
not what we understand by prose-poetry or poetical prose 
but the instruments of the two 
Differentiation of harmonies are so nearly identical that 
and Terse. the products slide and grsde off into 

one another very easily and undistio* 
guifibably. This /nay be called the beginning of proee^- 
a ourious literary phenomenon of which not many instances* 
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may be found in the early prose of otlier languagea and 
which leaves little doubt as to the value and relative anti- 
quity of the specimens of question. 
We ‘see here the very early stages 
in the processes by which prose 
is slowly evolving itself out of poetry and asserting its 
right to recognition as a medium of expression altogether 
distinct from verse. It is a matter of regret, however, 
that we cannot trace other stages in this process as we do 
not possess any documents of prose-writing of this or sub- 
sequent perioJs until we came to the Ibth century. 

One of the curious effects of their intermixture of prosaic 
and poetic styles is the idea, however imperfect, or rhyth- 
mical armngement in these prose passages. Of course, 
verse and prose rhythms have entirely 
Ehjthiuic effect. different values and the harmony of 
the one is pot always desirable in the 
other: yet, if it is not rash to dogmatise in the absence of 
any but. slight and scrappy knowledge of the phonetics of 
early Bengali, we cannot mistake the fine effect of sym- 
phonic arrangement (partly due to the presence of versicles) 
which the lines, perhaps unconsciously, attain. Of actual 
syntax there may not be much ; nor is there any attempt 
at balance of phrase or periodic sentence-framing, 
although theic is certainly a knowledge of the value of 
short and long sentences : but the very fact that the 
passages were meant as appendages to verse and com- 
posed with the not unlikely object of being sung gives 
them a peculiar rhythmic effect, rudimentary yet not 
childish, which it is impomible to ignore* 

The apocryphal prose piece, thaif^a Bupa Prapti passing 

coder the great name of ChanrJldSs 
Chmtffa nSpa _ , • • ^ * 

fitirilnited to does not, from ^ our point of view, 

reqniro «ny special exmmioatioQ. The 
following pMsnge ; — 
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^5<8WIIC*I1T ^ 5 ^rlWiTf'W ml? I f 

^mircB^»rf1?i f >iiw 5 m «flP5 '?f>w i ^ 

•ifi mt? I m’t I m% ?«mi c*!^ mf? 

1 

will sufficiently indicate the same admixture of prose and 
verse-forms— and indeed we have a reference in the 
Padakalpatam to of Ciandidas but the sen- 

tences are shorter and the vocables more modern. The 
manuscript is dated 1674 and it is probable that the 
language does not go much earlier than that date. The 
frigid drip of doctrinaire talk — for it professes to explain 
tantrii theories in riddle-like language and brief aphor* 
istic sentences, almost always dropping the verb and seldom 
running beyond three or four words at a time — does not 
seem to allow much scope for the prose either to run 
fluently or to evince any remarkable literary aptitudes. 

^his bare dry fatiguing aphoristic manner is illustrated 
by a body of so-called philosophic writings relating to the 
Sahajiya cult, which belong in all 
.proUbility to tL.lIth..dtl..l8U. 
centuries. The first work that calls 
for mentiou in this group is the curious manuscript called 
Dehakadachay attributed to Narottama Thakur, the text of 
which was published in the Sdhiiyct Pariaai Patrika (1504, 
no. I, pp. 89-46). The date of the oldest manuscript 
k 1608 Saka (1681 A.D.) and this date as well as the 
similarity of style and manner would place the work in 
the age in which the last mentioned Chant. Idas apocrypha 
was written. The text of this manuscript, ho we ver^ seems 
to be almost identical (making due allowance to trifling 
scribal and other variatioDs) with that, of 
ascribed to Krsnadfls, (S&bitya Plari^at 
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no. 1474}.^ The vexed question of authorship or the 
sources of the works in question, their drigin in an earlier 
SvarUpa^kalpaiartt, does not concern us here in the least ; 
nor have we anything to do with their literary associations 
with the doctrines, real or imaginary, of the SahajiyS cult 
and its mystical sublimation ; what concerns us most is 
that Narottama, if Narottama he was, or KfsnadSs, if 
Krsiaadas there was, wrote in a severely scholastic manner, 
bare, dry and aphoristic abounding in technicalities, which 
may be suited for doctrinal exposition but which hardly 
shows any attempt, conscious or unconscious, at producing 
either style or rhythm. Here is a characteristic specimen 
from the beginning of Dehak tdcha, with the corresponding 
additions and variations in brackets from the text of Aima* 
jigmia :® 

] i [ i ] 

(?F I [ I ] [ ^ ] 1 ^ 

[ ] I ^ ^ H ] c^«ri [ ^<11 3 

I 3^1 ^ ^ 3 w 3 

[b?»t3i 3 »*•*•* [ ] 

^ I ^far 3 1 ^ ^ [ wtsT 3 

CT’F [ 3 CTtC^t [ catc^f ^3 '»t'9 ^ I cv 

[ Ttt«t 3 1 cw: ^ '•rWH 

[ cw ^ *f<c 3 II cv 

[ 5iT(»i) f^3i 

*tt5 [ ^ 3 1 [ 1R 

^3i 

^ See Sahiiya Pari^at Patriha^ 1306, no. 1, p. 40 and no. 4 , p. 807 ; 
ibid 1306, p. 197 ; ibid, 1304, no. 4, p. 302. 

* ^(rbe text of A^m4^p^•a here follows that of the afthitya Parisat 
manuscript (no. 1474). Other manuscripts noticed in the PairikS 
‘ (referred to in footnote 1) give slightly dilfereat readings. 
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Id the same strain is the follofring from the KariM 
supposed to be written by Bupa'GosvSmI, which is noticed 
in the Sawdiai, 1289 B.S. (p. 81^) :* 

»W«*I I 

SHjTst ^ I "t^*i ^ ’PF'W *rwr® cscar 

'*T«rcif « '■itf I ^ I 

sfj ^ i f m*t « i 
There are several otber works, Am'aya-Nirmya,* Atma- 
^ Nirupamii^ SvarUpa-barnanay* Haga- 

mayl-kanay^ much later productions 
but all attributed, after the ancient manner of lumping: all 

* The text as given here, apparently modernised in spelling, 
follows that given in Bdndhdb and quoted also by Dinesh 
Cnandra Sen in his Bahga Bhd^a 0 Sdhitya, 2nd Ed., p, 628. 
The text as quoted above occurs also in a manuscript called 

by Narottama 0 * 8 , as follows : 1 

’9*tfsif*t‘l I "tW «»t nn « "n'< Jl’IX 

> I C5K3t ^ I St 'S I W«rCi1 « I 

wnr * 1 etc. 

See Patrikdf 1306, no. % p. 251 ; also p. 67. 

* There are two mannscripts of this work in the Sffhitya Pnrifat 
(nos. 831 and 1471). The following quotation is taken from earlier 
matinscript no. 1471 (dated 1247 B.S.). See also notice of this work in 
Patrikd, 1304, no. 4, p. 303, in which mention is also made of another 
manuscript dated 1098 B.S. See also Patrikd 1308, p. 53, where this 
work is attributed to Xarottama. 

* Sfthitya Pari^at manuscript no. 382 (dated 1247 B.S,). See also 
Patrilcd, 1304, no. 4, p. 802 (where the date of the manuscript noticed 
is 1218 B.8.) and ibtd, 1806, no. 1, p. 49. 

* PoMba, 1306, no. 1, p. 80 ihid, 1804, no. 6, pp. 343-4 (manus- 
cript dated 1061 B.S.) ; ihid 1300, no. 1, p. 79 (manuscripts dated 
n04 and 1246 B.S.). 

> PutrOa, 1304 , 110 . 4, pp. 383-34; »^td, 1806, f». 66. See PitrM 
1306, pp. 40-41 where i^ssages are quoted from other prose wotlts 
and Sddhtivairaya, . 

59 • 
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anoQjrma upon a singfle^apocryphal figure of traditional 
to Kfsnadas^ which el^ibit the same characteristic 
disjointed style, peculiarf^’ this kind of 1 7th and 18th 
century writings. It is needless to multiply quotations 
but one or two short specimens would not be quite 
out of place. 

Tsm II ^ ^ 8 ^ 

Specimens. ^ ^ . 

’ ■5f5(5t«t I m f?F I ^ 

bwrti I *rt^ aw *Tc^ i '«*i 

c>wl I ^ I I *rt^ 

I »w5t'«5i I nt3j II tFirti 

II srt5j<i 5f’«f ^*rfn I spTsftsJj I *155 

♦ttar a?rrf«f^ arnmi u f% fanmr i «(t>r 5Tfi» 

I ^ c-stm 8 1 

*ftaf I mx \ i 

stnrtiJ? II 'st^ ^ 1 i *ltaf 

* 

H sfttotw^f ntar SlJf^ irr^W i 'st^ i 

’iirfirsl I i ^4*1 k \ ?r 

capm I c-sw 1 cm i i 

I ,c^ *r?f I I CTfst f?W I I 

( 'irwi ^ 'ssR ) 

IP( C«l^ C^oH ^ I CTf^tl TOT 

*CT firf% I •W'l *fcw cir<t <71^ c^f ^ i >rrf 

b?OT ns <71^ ^ 5171 II aw rm ^ I 

srt^^c«W5H Jw ^ c-am^ afftnTi I ^sWc® 

^*!f% I ^ I 4lCTt 

Cf*l C4 1 Ctwsi H tsra<^ 'is^ ^ 

OTtn t%*I t nW C5^ ^ W 4C*F fBf%« f^Jt*W II 
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’■i .frf g II OTPi f^)Rri% I *wrcf +' 

c«tw?r '5WPFs^?l*i^>fifi‘ 

»i«jl ^ <^1 II • f«R «rMi jrnnw w *tnif 

«rt^ a«s5i*«R II ( «rNi%*t'! ) 

It would be hardly necessary to paiss in review or cite 
imssages from other Sahajij'a works like '(W^uijhatnHka/' 

^ , JBrajapatala KanJca,^ KriyUma^jarU • 

Charaotonstacs of . * « - 

the st3^1e of these tatvamrupa/aa^^ all 

writings. which belong to tlie same age df 

prose-writing and exhibit similiar charaeteristies ; nor is 

much advance noticeable in Radhaballabh Das's Sahaja^ 

taiva^ or RaaahlialctuchandnkTi (also called Ahrayamr^ya') 

of Chaitnya Das quoted by Dinesh Chandm Sen in his 

Banga Sahitya Parichay^^ It is possible that this may 

have been the peculiar esotelfb sectarian manner of the 

Sahajiyiis but all these writings may also indicate a stage 

in Bengali prose composition (very unlike that indicated 

by the Sunya Purdn pieces) in which an aphoristic form 

of theological exposition was widely pi*evaleDt, pailly due 

to the exotic influence of Sanscrit Sutra literature or Siitra 

form of writing and partly perhaps an indigenous growth 

formed upon the manner of exposition followed in native 

Ms, One cannot but be struck by the evenness of method 

and manner— the sameness of production— ^^of these 

Sahajiy§ works : the one work may as well have been 

written by the author of the other— there being hardly any 


> -Patrika, 1304, p. 415. 

* Bahitja Pariiiat, MS. no, 355. 

» BShitya Pari^at, MS, no. sIs. 

* Sahitya Pari^at, MS, no. 937. 

* Vol II, pp. 1655-58 and pp, 1660*61. Sahaja^tatva is alio i^otioed 

^f7« eallod 

ttWliapa) in PawW, 1306, p. 66. 
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distinguishing mark af style or even personal idiosynerasy 
of writer. When these passages are compared with 
those taken from the SunyOi Pnran, the great differences of 
the two manners will emerge at once. Except the passage 
on BSramasi already quoted^ which sounds like a piece of 
mystic incantation^ there is an attempt, however rude and 
unintelligible to us, on the part of the Sunya Pufan writer 
to say whatever he has got to say in a connected manner : 
while in the passages under discussion the short disjointed 
statements, often in the form of questions and 
answers, with their rigid and stripped precision of 
language make the prose halting, clumsily kinged, and 
totally unsatisfactory from purely rhythmical-stylistic point 
of view. But then the object in the latter case was 
doctrinal exposition and not artistic or even plainly 
narrative presentment : theie is no attempt at line 
writing, no rhetorical tinge anywhere, nor any intrusiop 
of sustained nariative or descriptive matter happily striking 
into style. This prose, with its conciseness or pointedness 
overdone, presents a striking contrast to the rudimentary 
yet elaborately rhythmed prose * of ^nya No 

sane criticism will be enthusiastic over either the capacities 
or the performance of this plain passionless aphoristic 
prose, not pedantic but severely scholastic, devoid of all 
ornamentation or suggestiveness, and, in spite of its close- 
ness to verse, hardly attaining any proper prose-rhythm 
at all 

Some improvement, however, in the direction of 
periodic and sustained prose will be found in some late 

works belonging probably to the 
Othje pxim wi. century and certainly not 

tings {lath oentwy). , j -i. rm. i i 

going beyond it* The language here 
is simple enough in syntax and voedbulary : tiiere is no < 
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argameatative or expository purpose in view, no preva- 
lence of stock-subject or stocsk- 

Improvement in the technicalities. Of these works, 

direction of periodic _ , , , , . ,, , ,, 

and Bustained prose Brmabam^Ua IS really a remarkable 

Composition fiom our point of view. 

It describes with all the enthusiasm 

of the faithful devotee the sacred groves and tepaples of 

Brndaban. We begin with the general toiX)graphy of 

the holy place. ‘ 

P *l«R 

^ ^ f^JTtcir 

'5t^nr 15f^ <3^ 

«ffw CT«rtCTww- 

'sw'mf’W «n^fe9R ’ifHw 

sj’RCTl^ ’nrJTC«fr*tt»i ftwCTftfw 

wiCTftf^ f 

’rr«ft»rtCTPfw 

ftc i m frciu r f^ ffy mgmft »Prap«rf 

CT’^hrrs*? CT^f^sW C9fll5»J. 

^ The text here follows QiiQiitya Pari^at MS. no. 928. MS. is 

incomplete and undated bat it does not seem to be very old and its date 
is probably latter part of the 18th centnxy. Dinesh Chandra Sen in hit 
Mpa Bh&ia 0 89h4tya (Snd Bd., p. 630) speaki ola US. of this *woris 
iHiicii li» in his vagve lingBage, ibont ISO years <46. * 
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*rf<Rr5tif ^ 

'*lTnp? *1*^ <2tf% NCtl C*!^! '*t*R'F 

cv'?htt^ ’ifipRpr ftiT^ '9 'fiwtfSj- 

ifc^ ^ ^ ^rtoR f^sfl 'stts^tw 

c^M'« ‘^pRt’TO jn4r sirst^’R c^ 

CT5? 'ST^i brt? 3iu)n st^i fwi^i 

5rt<^faiifW '«wt5^ ?nR 'srt^ ^ 

iw '»rt^t?r ^«rf5 ^f%?T ^ 

capt? s)'il5t?r ^tiT 'siapmfe ^’si^ 

'srtwt’i 'sitliips c^ 

5t»rat»CT ®Wk ^tf<W '51^ ^ ^^fesisi 'siqpr 
Bf<t^ ^ ^3171 ^ <?r«CTir ^t^si a?c»i?r f%^ ?r<!p® 

?wi?rt*i!:^ c«rf^5» ^ *1^ ^ wc^ 

'st«rt? ^«r 'Bitt^rt^j^ '«rtcfs» ’i??! ’i??; ^Fcw^t^ (5rf«rc®w 

atP? 'sWc^ 'S^ 'sitcfJ? f t^POT w?n ^ ^c% 

f^asts^ f «i»^»nrt*t ?r<«t J»t%l 

CT^flCT ^ ^tsfi ^*f®l 
’^rf?retfi[OTs» '5t^ CT<rtw ^ 

'3i*rait ¥finrtfe»w '»rtiT Bf^ ^ 'srtcF? *i'3?tif w«rfCT 
cn«ttw c^ *r^ OT<ttw 

bnl^ l5w?w!i fe»RCTTtw br^r<pilt<l(i< -am^rf* 
fiiC»R CT «wHf«( <2t^ ▼rsT^rraitw 

^«jWt »ff*R f^ *rti^ «p? '>rt% ’tc'jir 

JUfftRsj l^f^iBpr ’■rWR ct nj?fl ’pfrow 

cn^fCT itfcwn, i(«l^ ^%Tf ie »w 
’st'WCTw c wr *nCT ««▼ «rtw 1%»j <5Ww w ^rfwinpt 
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c»i«rtCT ^W( <av 

f'9 m '»rtcf '5Wc$ ^^r«f -sim f^. n 

^5Ww 5t1% cam '»'WWj 

?rpF3r® ^ ^ ^ ’’W '*1^ ’W»i 

-•rttiR w *ic«fi »nF«i «rtc5 ‘spriit’m >wl 

^W[c$]'a ^ -mm n 'W 'Offf '»rtrf 
»PifC'air w%s? 'smt c^i Tt«rtfc«^ 

9in5 ^ ’i?a '»rf%is 'srfcfjf ?rt«fffcair «rf^OT 
cim ^ ’I#® ^f«(t?rs «t^ 

CSRf Cm^ ^«rtC?T ?WiT R*l IN' 

«r%s( «itii Jttsr?r i\w\ w ^ctff mr 

tw 'srtc^sj ^ '®raifn 5^^ <2r?tw^ ^ 

sfjps (fljj* jftspi ’t^t^ 3Pf[ij] Tfsfl ^ 

'stm '»aT ^ ^ f53f f^3F 
c<tt%:45?T 's^ stfir srf^ Bt% f*R ? ^cfsr 

5apf5< mm ^ JiprfJi ’tar’WRtft 

?f>ft ’i#5 cJit’w (TtJt^ 

a«ifc«?T wf^ m$p9 c^tit®! Hf^?r %tl cm^ *p0s 
mR mit*? j^rr •r srRR««f% 
¥%5Cm 1 


It is impossible not to be struck with the relative ex- 
oeileBee of these passages. In the first plice, we notice, 
here a really remarkable attempt at 
Application of prose subslainetl prose- Writing, a great 
to nw subject*. advance in the fatHlity of handling 

and' a positive tendency* to vivacity. In the next plaae, 
the widening and varying of tl^e 
range and methods of prose by .its 
application to net? subjects is a fact of great significance; 


I>68eHf>tiT« pFo»e^ 
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and it is this application of prose to pure narration^ desCrip- 
tion, or conveyance of information in a straightforward 
intelligible way — childish things of prose, no doubt, but its 
best exercising ground in infancy — that gives it an ease and 
fluency attained here for the first time in its history. The 
description, though a little monotonous, are yet not dry : 
but the Very pictorial-poetical nature of the subject-matter 
often enables the writer to strike into something like style 
in its proper sense. Here is another passage : — 

csf c«j?{ *t^ f^W- 

■#ratfe»R ^OR I ’Wro 

5^*1 cam ^ cw 

«ttf^ c^Jj »tTft 'strtc® si-^lsttirticsRr 

(m RtCfs? ^ OTf-5t^ ^5t?R *1^ feifR *£1^ 

'®wj ^ <35^ smtS 

OT ^ SWC^ ^SR I m II *ftn 

cfmn cn^ 

Mfrsnri 'il^ c«Rl^ftfe9R 'stcR 'stfR 

irf^ CT ^ 

^ ^FWtoi 5lf<W%»R on '»ratf^ *t#r5 

Rttpi I nfRR Rtrpi £fn 

fWf w(l1% aTw ^itoR wWOT ^rsjiJllw 

^rti# 1^29 "Hal c>tt^ *f>Tl fOR ^ i*H?r "sv 

*rw fOR *i?w ^ ^ c3fR c’ftfw- 
cwi ^ cwffi (wrti wtiR *1^ 
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^ ^ *t»ftJr%»(w «rn'8?rw 

srfe® ’Tt’if^’t <u^ 'siltfsHfi c<rf*if^ ^ 

^ ^55csw »!?« 

■aitCfS? stW^ w *l3r, ’lSRt1% ^ crfsw STfs^ST 
f^^P r s c^rft*rrft ^trij? srprm *r5- <rPj ^fwrsoFi 
sjCTir c»rMF cv ^ 

8PCSW « ?rrartfe’fiT ^ far '*rtc5'r Pt^^pnr *t-ftOT fV| ^ 
Pr?^ f^f « OT Tfw $tf^t^#t« >rf«t >i5F®i 51^51 (?r»rf^w 
^rrtf *t5rf^ 'attcfsr Prsr *i<a(i Pt^ Piftanr 

si^t< 2 tf?r far t»rtOT 
'srtJfPi ?jt5 c’ttPtHf^rr cwt^r 

’rc’fi Pi^5af far 'str^ 'stf%^ ^tf^r ^■pr 
^arR*ft c*!!:^ far ?to ft^r 4^ 

OT csf^rtw ^rfir^r TfirPr ’«rtcfjr *1^®! 
Tfarrarl cirfaRpr ’Hffsr ’fPi^ P^tc^^r i 


There are of course still many draAvbacks aud dis- 
advantages of vocabulary and syntax ; we have occa- 
sional intrusion of definite and not merely accidental 
alliteration, inherited* from the traditions of verse-foriiis 
and some of the lines are no doubt capable of exiM5t 
stave-division : but one does not 
really want faultless precocity at the 
. outset ; and after all is said, it must 

be admitted that here there is no longer any falling 
back upon the tricks of verse and other uncongenial 
things and that the rhythm attained is not really poetic 
rhythm but it is something approaching, in however 
groping fashion, to the creation of definite prose-rhythm 
with its balance of phrase, its variation of long and 
short sentencto, aad its natural adjuirtiment of clausep 
with due regard to general harmonic effect. 

60 
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There are specimens of another work, supposed to 
date from the 18th century, called Brndadam Parik- 
of which passages are quoted by Dineschandra 
Sen in Bang a Sdhitga Parichaya 
(vol. ii, p. 1674) from a MS^. dated 
B.8. 1218. This composition, like 
the Brndabana4tlay also purports to be a description of 
the holy place — a fact which seems to indicate that 
works of this nature were more numerous than usually 
supposed. The same characteristic descriptive style is 
also illustrated here and it is needless to quote here a 
longer passage than the following : 

capW ^'tii 

5 ITf® <2t^ 'srI ^ C^ilKl (21^ 

»rt« 'Sf CTt^fOTSf ^ CHtm *tr«f ^ 

’iwr? 

'sitcf cwm '«itC5 

^ capM ^ ’sm^s 


Specimene ot' 
proBO. 


its 


Prom the dry pseudo-metaphysical exposition of the 
Sahajiya works to this 18th century descriptive prose 
is indeed a long step : but this extraordinary develop-' 
ment, apparently puzzling, will be intelligible when we 
take into account the fact that early Bengali poetical 
literature by this time had attained a very high d^ree 
of relative perfection and was by this process prepar- 
ing the way for the creation of a jliterary language in 
general* The resources of the langui^e and its literary 
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capacities were now brought within easy reach of any 
prose- writer^ ^although such writers 

Peveloproent of the x i i v ij. i 

literary language in were liot pJeiltltul — who would have 
general. chosen to utilise them. The 

wonderfully rapid and accomplished literary develop- 
ment of prose in the 19th century caught up, summed,, 
and uttered in more perfect form this literary heritage 
of i>ast ages but even in a period of scanty prose- 
production such as the 18th century, in which verse-treat- 
ment of every subject was still predominant, we cannot 
mistake the influence of tlie enormous literary perfec- 
tion of the language in general on whatever little 
prose it produced. 


Influenco of Sans- 
crit.* 


It may be necessary in this connexion to indicate 
the influence of Sanscrit learning on early Bengali prose- 
writing. It is pretty certain that 
the specimens of such prose as we 
l>ossess, whether of the metaphysical 
or the descriptive sort, represent periods when Sanscrit 
euifure of some kind, was already open to and in some 
degree had been enjoyed by the writers. Not only 
occasional. Sanscrit fojms and technicalities are perceived 
and some Sanscrit works on Law and Ijogie were diree4|^ 
translated, but the geneml tendency, insj)ite of occa- 
sional easy note of works like Brndafmna^lliit was 
towards sanseritised, if not ornate, diction, although 
no effective Sanscrit influence, with its predilection for - 
long-drawn-out compound words, complex sentence-fram- 
ing, and other things, may be deflnitely traced anywhere. 
This prose-manner, however, cannot be called sanscritic 
in the sense in which *it is used to designate the 
pedantic affectation of some of the Fort William College 
pundits or the San^rit College style of the fifties ; l^nd 
it is remarkable that with hardly any model before 
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them, these writers never chose to imitate the later 
sesquipedalian Sanscrit prose style of KZidamhan or 
IlarmcharUa. Much has been written, however, on the 
Sanscrit influence which is supposed to have come through 
the Kaihakm or professional story-tellers, whose manner 
and method of exposition is said to have considerably 
moulded the narrative or descriptive literature of the 
type in question ; but it must be admitted that though 
sometimes their *^set passages’^ evince a highly artistic 
or poetic style, their bombastically ornate diction and 
artificial arrangement, their predilection for sahscritic 
forms and long-balanced sentences, their highly cadeneed 
rhetorical eloquence label their prose-passages at once 
as essentially one of the ornate kind showing little 
colour of resemblance to the type of prose we are 
discussing. 

In the absence of any .qiaterial to go upon, it , is 
impossible to indicate how far the experiment in descrip- 
tive prose of the literaay kind, such as we find in the 
Bfmban-'ltla or Bffidaba i^parikrama, was followed up^on 
in any other prose-writing of the period but the existence 
and popularity of such contemporary descriptive poems as 
KaM^parikramd of Jaymnarayan would seem to indicate, 
inspite of occasional and timid tres- 
still exclusive monopoly of 
vir&e in the domain of such litera- 
ture. The excursion of prose, however, beyond the narrow 
limits of metaphysical matter was an attempt the lesson 
of which was perhaps not wholly lost. Prom the 
few prose pieces of that century which have come 
dow|i to us, we find application of prose in 

treatises on law, logic, and medicine, subjects hitherto 
attempted, as all subjects were, in veme* Although only 
a few such works have yet been discovered, it is quite 
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plausible that such attempts were not sjwradie or isolated 

but were more numerous and deli- 

Not sporadic or iso- berate than the scanty reuiains would 
lated attempts. ■ x-r x • i* 1 -x a- 

justify US to infer. One nnutation 
still remains, namely, that of translation (for most of these 
works are translations or adaptations from Sanscrit ori^i- 
nals) : but translation in the school-time of Bengali 
prose is not a drawback or disadvantage but a distinct 
means of attaining diversity, adequacy and accomplish- 
ment. Here is a very simple passage from a manuscript 
(about 200 years old) on medicine 

A treatise on Medi- called {Kablrajl Paida) 

which gives a recipe for dyspepsia : * 

1 ^ ^ I m ^ I ^ 

I wl fai^ (?) c^»t3r <*5rt^5 srl!:^- 

Vff I 

I « 1I 8 C5tq1 >■!» M >S'5» I '9 15 I 

.4 I wf®i I «fsn f^i \«ii w- 

'©'59 Slfl5 

©ri% ^ cm\ 4 I ^ 

% I fire ?? I ’fi ^ I '»rt'?9i ^ '3^ I ^ 

CT<t1 ^ I 'Srt^ cn ^ ^apTts? '3^5 I t?til *rfJi 

I 

The following passage is from a work on the “Philo- 
sophy of Grammar” called Ji/i(wa-pariekei/iedfi (9^1 
♦ifilCTPT) (MS. dated B.S. 1181) apj:)arently a translation of 
and on the philosophy the* Sanscrit original of the same 
of grammar. name. The beginning runs thus : 

■ . ft 

» The fce*y given »here, a little modernieed perhaps in fvpelU|ig> 
followt the quotation in 8, Pm Patrika, 1306, no. I, p. 51* • 
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c^ll^ »w:»i f^srfJii «r|5rf^«m ^ 

f% 'SWisr '5t^i f *ri I cMt^ ^ 

0«Cpl 'St^^ ^ I 'St^tre JffOT 

’W«f ^T$1 » 'st^ c’tt^ ^f^c^c^si I ♦nrf< 

«2W^ I '^•1 ^ »it*rt5f ftt»w I 'sWir 

in:«(j < 2 tThT i 

Again 

ttilfvJII J(US ^51 ^‘FN'^ “t^ 

’tii'srt^l ^ i '8r5s*i?i ■^c^?r *lf^CT 

’FT^W^J Sf'Pl ^?T«l I 

CT ?? '$t?TiT 5^ I '5i?{W«?r '5r*l?r ^«i 

*W«1 'srtCf 1 (Sttfl^ *lfai?5^Tl JlWC^'i!! 

srw *t^ I ^ ^1 ^ta'i (?i 511 OT "ms 

*15^ ’K'tr® «iti^ I c2t«ti( ^1*1 Jiw »i*v»i5 *ic5 
Til^ «1C5 *iirt*H I ^ ’HfW ’Ftw Jfl 5^c9i 'si?{fjrf%?r 
<15^*1 ■>F‘t 55 (?[ »I?«t5 'irtf^'®! Jfl I srpf ^1 C55f^ 

5r<ts;^l l5t5lf^'l'?tft’1?t<f^’FC‘ml55^C5l' 

From a work on law and ritual called Bynhmtha~ 
Uifm * 

«I«t 'SI’tt^H filf^ C<rt55 5T5TI I at^tCIT 

( 2 t^*ttSR srt ^5tc^ *?1'5 'srf^’l ^5i!T ^51 

-Bfftt5t5 3(ni ^Wtt5 5l? 55 ^ '»l^ 

* This passage is taken from a notice of t)ie manuscript in question 
in P. PdtriJca, 1804., p. 326 ; the text is obviously punctuated and 
niodomised in spelling. More B};>eciinens of this prose would have been 
welcome, but unfortunately only these two passages are given. I have 
not been able to get access to the manusci^pfc itself, 

■ This curious manuscript is noticed in 8. P. Patrika^ 1 308, p. 
4^^ from which the above quotation is taken. It is written in Sanscrit 
bnt ^ part of it is in Bengali prose. The dat^ of the manuscript is 
1286 B.S 
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i2t^*j^3rB <2rt^f%^ ^ 1 ^fw ^ c^fws ’itw 'sw 

^f%^^r5tw •m <2rt^pm p i 'si^upi 'Stt^rwr ^ 
<2rr9f^^ ^ I 'B^r '®ra{^"»i ^ ??rrl5v i 

<n^ »rprt® c’ffrt^‘11 ^ ’I^ JTWaj 

Cn^SfU >5^ *4^? ^’^•1 f f’F'tl ^ I 

^5T<2it« ijOT ■srr^’i'ST istt^fw^ m \ 

The if^tiffness of the subject and style of the original 
is, lio doubt, partially responsible for the want of ease or 
fluency in the translation : but the very fact that the 
translator had to keep himself close to his original gave 
him a more correct syntax and a precision and condensa- 
tion of language, eminently suited for such exposition but 
differing greatly from the sententious manner of the 
previous age. 

Even the theological litemture assumed a more orderly 
style. This will be Illustrated from the following short 
passage from Gnauadlsadka?iay quoted in Bangu Sahiif/n 
Parichaj/a, * 

ncB wift fjpST ^ c*i^ »rt^ Si'Q’ip Bspi ^wpi, 

c«f<rft5i fksj §1^- 

GfKSsaX»5. 

I (7ft (Tit 

9f*IC¥ 'iS^ "nffCTTB JH*!! 

'SfSJ’F (TT^rttm *1171 ^1*1 ■<FC<C$ ^ *IC?r 

^ V ol. II, pp. i6dO-37. This MS. dated lldS B. S. is alao noticed 
in 8, P. Patri^ a, 1304, p. 341, whore it is called Sadhana Kaiha^ The 
text as given til thest places are ubvioiuly punctuated and ocr* 
rected in spellings * 
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(?f^ friTt«4Hpf ^sTf^ 

c?«(t^?1 •tpr «rf^H ^f^rfinr 
CvSfafWHr Jr>rrr«( »r?Tr*R i ^ (?it «jwt^aR 
«q^isf^'nrCT^'0?5^r5^TWiT ‘ 3 '*t’F OTf^nrl *itir 

’j'W wf^ ’iw JTfi^ orf^ 
'«rf3>rtCT llTt<fffVtfir ’J<t’F C'SfJIsi’f'tl 'Sf^ tsRSI 
wt»t fkulw ’Pfksi C»t^ -S^F^tW ^t?a[ ^rf’lCT 

arfjwt'sl '®rr’ff?( f% *11 <51^1 

^*1 'stt^rfc^ f^t*n ’FfiRtt5*i 'States '<^*1^ 
CT 'St’FT^I srR 'srtfii CT iSWt^ 

^Tff c^ ’ic^r c*f^ »t*m^ ^'«^F 

'srffipR ^%l 'srT^tw ’ffe’i*! 'f’rriT ^«f*r«it^ 

C'smsi’p'Tl ^ ii n ' 

All tins is indeed a ^reat advance towards periodic or 

balanced prose. The syntax is not irregular : the verb 

is not dropped or shifted at will : the clauses are not 

clumsily thrown together or inverted 

Advance towards complete disregard of general 

maturity nut decline. * o o 

harmony : in short, the whole trend 
is a movement towards maturity and not decline, and, if it 
is not too sweeping to genemlise, towards modernity itself. 

It would not be strictly proper to take into account, as 
s}>ecimen6 of literary style, the prose of a few deeds and . 
documents which have come down from the 17th and IStb 
centuries but this ^‘documentary” prose though seldom 
« « ^ j j rising into art, indicate, that by 

doenmenu : what application of prose to an infinite 

they yiustrate. variety of 8ubjec|s, the right direo* 

tion was being taken towards systematic prose-writing, 
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towards the creation of a prose-of •all-work. In those days 
of Persian ascendancy, the application of Bengali to these 
doeumentsis a fact significant in itself : and these specimens 
show vernacular letter-writing, one of the most powerful 
instruments in the formation of a geneial prose style, in 
full opeiation. Before the Third Literary Conference in 
North Bengal (1316 B. S.), the President in his address 
(piuted specimens of two Bengali letters written by Assamese 
Kings, one of which dates back to 

oidtetto“r“ o^*^*-*' tol653 ^ka.« 

We quote here the first named letter 
dated 1477, written by Kaja NaranSrayan to the Ahome 
King Chukamfa Svargadeva 

'Wi c^t?r 'srWiT 

I c'sWiT 

!?T I '»rf5nil (?it 

I I HI ^ 

^ I I wtH^ 

« ??( HHflw ^5'9 51^^ StHHtt 

mm f? ^ i 

‘ Heporta of the Conference Banya Suhitya Bammilana^ 

Trifiya Adkibesana, Kdryabibaranl),pp, 36-37.iTheae were tirat publiahed 
in Immhanti, Jane 37, 1901, and Anguat 1, 1901. The first of these 
letiera haa been (withou|^ any indication of its iM^rce) reprinted in ^ 
BaAya Bdhitya Parichaya, vol. ii, p. 1672. 

61 . * 
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Here is^ an extract from the second letter dated 1553 
iSaka written by the Assamese King to Mohammedan 
FaujdSr Nawab Aleyar Khan of Gaiihati 


I f»t5i I c^swr 

5tft 1 ’Prt5t^’i3[ lilt? I <n<R c^5W?r »t3Pi^ 

Tt^ I 'srtfit'S I 

^ CT C^tiT ^*1 *t3f 'SrWi? W«P^ 

sfl scf liic^ I '5rfft''S *f!?sr «rf?Tt*Riii*t 

'»rfc5l (3t>iT^ 'srfsfTiT ^f% jpwtf^ Jirst^ 

s(l I '5rf^ cs'Wt '^rtsitiT 'srpR^ 

^ 5i1 

I 4 ^*1 C*IT^1 I 


Extract from Nuiuiu- 
kurnffr’a letter tf» 
GamdAs. 


From the letter of Nandakumar to 
his son GnrudSs published in the 
Su/iili/a Parimf Palriku (B.S. 1310, 


pp. 62-65)'. 


w»i ^t*Rl '«i<g f»t?i 
’lar^'tc^taf Ttt3f c¥®?t'5 'srff®!^ 

Jllf «rt^Jtn JlTtW C«f f9lf«ratfe»! JTt^ 

^1*6 srf^W’F §1^ ?rt? ctttt's?! *t?i ^ 

fit® '»rtf*witfii c^ !t f cell *rtlc®cvH ®tfi wtJttl c’W 

f®fst f«tl % ®5i® ®wnt ftftt®! »tl flfi 

w ®firc®nR (?t (?itc®« 'snrai ^ §l)g^ ctx 


* For the bietory and text of tliese docutnents^ see S. P, Patrifca, 
ie06» pp. 897-501 and iltid, 1308. The text, however, is taken from 
a vary modern copy of the original. They are reprinted in Badpa 
. 8^hitya Parkhaya^ vol. ii, pp. 1638<48. t 
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(?w9i5tsr f»if?r»m 

tsnrf®rl jt’f*! ^^4 « '5<t5t cw«*f ^«Tr*t^«R 

m c«f «rWif ^ 

^ >ffi« {^tsii:^ c^lJ^s f^<ii 

I 

This is not absolutely despicable writin^^ even though 
in the last extract there is an in- 

A pftsaage from old evitable tincture of Persian, due 

docurnenl, ' 

partly perhaps to the fact that it 
was addressed to a , Mohammedan Nawab. The same 
tendency is illustrated by the documents, dated B. S. ilJi5 
and 1137, relating to the Baisnab triumph of Kiaiha 
Mohan D^* Thakur* which were published and edited 
by K. Tribedi in the Pairika : from which it is needless 
to quote more than the following short illustrative 
extract. It speaks of the doctrine.® 

^ ,4^ ^ 

'§1^ 

* Some letters of Nandakuiiulr dated 1756 are published by Bev«* 
ridge in the National Magazine (September, 1872). The letter of 
which quotation is given is dated 1772. 

® In this counectiou it is necessary to mcmtion the documents rela* 
ting to the affairs of Lftia UdayanSrayan Ray, published in the 
Patrikd, 1308, pp. 243-54, Inspito of a slight admixture of Persian, 
here we have good specimens of descriptive prose. The passages, ^ 
however, are too lengthy for full quotation here. 
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f«K«R 

amw '« ^ ^find %®isi 

*ICT C’itWH C«tt’?t?t’I*l « if5mt<ft?t«l 

CT CT ’?tCT ’"TtOFl %tPf 

^ ’BWH’lar %SR ’TOT ''Tt^'pl 'SWOTTf 

«iWf ’Kort’T^’W ^ '3t^ '«rt^iTl jn5t<2fi 

5R5tr*(’T't^ m C’TI^ ^Sm^l CT «r5 

'SIf*l CT^ *1® «It*IiTl ’rl«JT ?sf?I C»t^ »R’ >IC^ 

»rtlT C’ItTtfhn C^-'Sttf'TS <a^T '85T-<£ftf*r5 TTJT-iSrfff® CT 
j|^»i 'stw "Ttar ^ ?if%oi’Ts ^f%?i ^t^nii 

'"rSifl’T C’ItTfft? 5Wt^ 

^ifiprnft '5It5t<iT iT ^WK JTStJ? 

'sfttwTT ’Km '®rn:M w^^rs ’sc^ '»i-pnTt? 'P8<t® 

liR A ^irm 'wrpiTfi §1*11% 

-sitiorl tIWw «ra<ra fsipicTi *rrf^? ?« 'jji^i 
HH[t«rp ’TSt’Wft fs|5lt?T CT «rt ?ttt ^ «1%W 

<«% m !5%»t ^T5 15t15TO5 *l1'®*rt% TS'St §^ 

iTTt^ ^ ’TTi«rt^ ^ f^i ^%9R «rtnrtl 

fipfl mfm fn 5d ^AA ftBtu (71% JT® »r®t>nf 

These 17th and 18th (^ntury documents and other 
prose pieces show that even in the hands or mouths of 
I)eople, who cannot be strictly called literary, the vernacular 
in that stage of prose-wTiting had 

Samniary of the quite got *out of mere rusticity or 
achieTemenie of old 

Benfali prone. childish babblement. The stage of 

apprenticeship was indeed not over 
but it is good straight-forward Bengali attaining sufficient 
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rhythmical and verbal dignity and showing the wav to 
better things if it had suited the writers to write more 
originally in prose. Treatises on law, medicine, aAd similar 
documents or esoteric theological writing can seldom, in 
the very natnre of tlie case, lay claim to literary com- 
petency or to the motive power of sty It. ; but the description 
of Bynd&ban and such other things gives better opportuni- 
ties and, rude though the resources of fcirm and model 
were, yet such as they were, they were used with sufficient 
skill. This, though ipialitied, is high praise indeed. Full 
and mature prose style is yet to come ; indeed style in the 
strict and rare sense had scarcely been attained or 
consciously attempted. The uecessary stock of material 
\vas yet to be accumulated, the necessary ])Iaiit and method 
of wwking to be slowdy and painfully elaboi'aled. There 
was still clumsiness and uncouth handling insej)arable 
^from earliness and immaturity. These Sahaji}a and other 
works again written, as they were, for an exclusive and 
esoteric sect and in a difficult language wei’C not very 
widely known or easily accessible to all : in fact, their 
general iiiHuence was not much and this ma\‘ be one 
reason why their very laudable attempt at vernacular 
prose- w'riting was not so widely taken up or readily 
emulated as it should have bt»en. But the letuni to 
vernacular writing from Sanscrit oj* Persian ; the general 
change of ground from verse to prose ; the widening of 
subjects and methods ; the practising of a peiiV^jtly homely 
and vernacular style, free from obseurit} or ornate Sanscrit 
constructions ; and lastly the example 
Tti formal import- eggy plain busiliess-like narration, 
moTement toward* the not* altogether devoid of character, ail 

this meant a ve^r sreat deal. The 
result achieved may not hav^ been 
literature in the *proj)er sense but tlie small amount •of 
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j)Ositive achievement should not blind us to its immense 
formal importance or to the fact that all this indicated a 
movement towards better and better ])rose- writing and 
the gmdual evolution of an indigenous ])rose style. But 
in the years \vhich followed, during days of ])olitical and 
social instability and general decay of culture consequent 
\i\>ou revolutionary changes of government, the develop- 
ment of Bengali prose met with a 
check, and it w^as not until 
nearly a century had elapsed, with, the 
establish inent of ])eace and ])rosperity, business and leisure, 
congenial to its cultivation, that we have again the serene 
exercise of elalxnate prose. But for this arrested develop- 
ment and its rebirth under entirely difPerent conditions, 
Bengal ])rose would have develo])ed along the lines. 
indicated, entirely self-made and home-grown*. 

‘Since writinpf the above essay on Ol<l Benj^ali Prose, I Jiave seen the 
text of Onhil- Saiiihita of Bi’ndilban Das as published in the Patph^i 
I30i), pp, 55-59. It purports to be a brief trt^atise on cosmology. The 
MS. is undated but it 1ms been supposed to be not older than the latter* 
part of the 18th century. The beginning is in prose while the latter 
part is in verse*. Here is an illihsirative extract: 

1 I I ft* 1 

I I I '»rra i ®tii »tni 

I #1 1 > frsei ? >9 ■ssitssi 8 njffwi t « 

I I ii-Q j fV ^ I 

»R1 9 9*1 >» 8 « Vi* 8 I Tin 

nfirt I ftpi? stm .fri; 
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The Benhali Hihi.e 

With respect to the name given to the Serainj^ore Bible, 
we have the following entry in Fountain's Diary on tl:e 4th 
January, 1798 (quoted in Contribatioa^ iowunU a Jlintorg of 
Biblical Trumlntiom in htdia, Calcutta, 1854) : — '^This 
morning the Pundit attended upon us. It was observerl 
that the word Mangalal'ht/aa would not jiroperly denomi- 
nate the whole Bible, as it only signified ' good news,^ a 
term more applicable to the Gospel. It was then ])roposed 
to call the Bible iJharma Shoidra : but the Pundit said 
•Sln(dm only meant that writing whi<*h contained commands 
or orders. We must therefore call it Dharufo piodakay riz.y 
the Holy Book.’^ On the I8th March, 1800,' the first sheet 
.of Matthew was printed. On the 7th February, J 801, the 
first edition of the Bengali New Testament was published. 
It consisted of 2,0i}0 co])ies ; the expense was £(>;], Tn 
1800, the translation of the Old Testament was finished. 
The books of the Old Testament, as }>rinted by 
the Serampore Press (1801-09) are in 4 volumes, r/,:., 
(1) Pentateuch, 1801; (2) Joshua- Esther, 1809; (3) Job- 
Song of Solomon, 1804; (4) Isaiah-Malachi, 1805. 

According to the Seram f)ore however, the dates 

of publication are : ( I ) 1 80 ! ; (2) 1809 ; (3) 1 803 ; (4) 1807. 
The MemoirSy however, are not always reliable in this res[)ect. 
The Psalter api)ears to have been issued separately in 1 803. 

* The date is incorroctJy given as 1803 by JP^inesh Ch. Sen o/ 

Ben^. hang, and Lit, 1911, p. 852). See Tenth Memoir, Appendix. * 
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In 180*8, the second edition of the Bengali New Testament 
was commenced and in 1806, it was ready, 1500 copies. 
The proof-sheets were examined by every one of the 
missionaries, and, in addition to this, Carey and Marshman 
went through it, verse by verse, one reading the Greek, 
the other the Bengali text. In 1 80i>, the Old Testament 
was published and in the same year, the whole Bible 
apf)eare(l in live large volumes. It was the work of 
Carey’s own hand (maunscripts may be seen still in the 
j.ossession of the Seram pore Baptist Missionaries) ; for, 
Ward, writing some years subsequently, mentions that 
Carey wrote with his own pen the whole of the five 
volumes.” In 1809, a third eJition of the New Testa- 
ment went io the Press, consisting of 100 copies and 
came out in 18 il. It was a folio edition. The fourth 
edition of the New Testament was commenced in 1813 
and published in 1817 (5,000 copies) [the date is wrongly 
given as 1816 in the tenth Mf*moir‘] ; the sixth edition of the 
New Testament and third edition of the Old in 18^0 ; 8th 
edition of the whole Bible in 1832 : the text of this revised 
edition in double columns is divided into two parts 
I. Genesis — Esther, p. 204: 2. Job — Malacbi and the 
New Testament pp. 623. The New ^Testament has a 
separate title-page, with date 1832 in Bengali, and 1833 
in English figures Other important subsequent transla* 
tions of the Bible are : — 

(1) The Old Testament translated from the original 
Hebrew by Dr. W. Yates and the Calcutta Baptist, 
Missionaries with native assistants, pp. 843, Calcutta 
1844. The New Testament translated by Dr. Yates, 
Calcutta 1833, and also an edition printed for the British 
and Foreign Bible Society in 2 vole, in Roman character, 
Londonc 1839. The whole Bible translated out of the ori- 
ginal tongdes by W. Yates and other Calcutta Baptist 
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Missionaries with native assistants, pp. 1144, Calcutta 
1845. 

(2) The above revised by J, Wenger, pp. 1 189, Cal- 
cutta, 1861. A reprint in smaller size ap]x^ared in 1867, 
edited with slight alterations by C. B. Lewis. 

(8) The Holy Bible, in Bengali, with references, trans- 
lated by the Baptist Missionaries with Bengali assistants. 
Revised edition by G. H. Rouse, pp. 315, 257. Calcutta 
1897, 

(4) The New Testament translated by J. F. Ellerton 
pp. 998, Calcutta 1819. 

The different books of the Bible published separately 
are not mentioned here, the earliest being Matthew 
(1800), to which were ‘annexed some of the most 
remarkable prophecies in the Old Testament respecting 
Christ.* The next in chronological order of publication 
was Pentateuch (1801). 
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SHO«Tj HO Kot, ha K( henkshi, yalee ar Danjikakeb. 

Ek K. henkshi, ^^alee dek. hilek ek danrkak b, halo ek 
tookm poneerer ajmn mook, he lof i| ya ek p^ach, her daler 
oopor bosh| ya roh, yach. he, tiitk| hyonat k, henksh| yalee 
bibechona korite la^ilo je emon shoo shwadoo ^rash kemon 
korij ya hat korite paribo. Kohilek, he prij ye kak aji 
shokale tomake dekj hi ya ami boro shontooshto hO| iya- 
ch, hi ; tomar shoondur monrti ar oojjol palok amar 
chokt yer jyoti, jodi nomrota krome toomi onoogroho 
kori, ya amake ektee gan shoonai ite, tobe nishshondeho 
janitam je tomar shwor tomar ar ar gooner shoman bote. 
Aiiondonmotto kak ei i onoonoyo kot, hate b hooli, ya 
tahake apan shoorer |)oripatee dek, ha, ibar jonye mook, h 
k, hoolilek tok, hon poneer neeche pori, lo, taha tok, honi 
k| henkshij yalee oot. ha i, ya lo, i, ya jo, yo jookta 
prosht, han korilek, ar danrkakke obshoro krome apon 
mitt; hya gorimar k, bed korite rak, hi. ya gelo. 

lhar p hoi e, i, jek 'hane aropit ko, t, ha probeeh kore 
shek, bane gnyan gochar lop e. 

The system of transliteration adopted by Gilchrist for 
Bengali was substantially the same as that devised by him 
for Hindoosthani^ Persian, Arabic and Sanscrit. It was 
on a phonetic basis and it attempted to render by means of 
English spelling the smud* of Bengali, without any refer- 
• enoe to the established ortbographj' of the language, even 
in the ease of Sanscrit words. The Homan vowels bad 
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their Batgluh values. The rival system of Sir William 
Jones very properly adopted the Italian or Latin values 
of the Roman vowels, and this system modified by Wilson 
and Hunter finally won the day. Gilchrist uses o for % 
the Sanscrit aud Hindustbani sound of ^ f^ing regularly 
represented hy u ; ^ is denoted by i, ^md # by ee. ^ is 
represented by oo and by 00 , and d is used for *f, 

.V being used wherever these letters are so pronounced. The 
cerebrals are in italics, t d r ; the of the aspirate is 
separated from the stop letter by a bar, as in Sir William 
Jone8‘’6 system k, c/tj k), Gilchrist uses k for not e, 
as is done by Jones, so that with the former ^ is not 
t] //. For ^ again he never employs e or n. His system, 
whatever may be its faults, has at least the merit of 
consistency. 
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Early Christian Periodicals (Bengali) 

The SamachlTr Darpan and the Pigdarsan were not 
properly speaking, missionary papers: for religions con- 
troversy was sedulously avoided. The first Christian period- 
ical was the Gospel Magazine (8vo. pp. 1-16), English 
and Bengali^ commenced in 1819 by the Missionaries of 
the London Missionary Society and continued till 1823. 
Then came the Evangelist^ edited by Rev. J. Robinson and 
started in 1848 by the Baptist Association : it was in 
existence for three years. The Vpademka was commenced 
in 1847 and edited by J. ‘Wenger, continued till 1857, 
when the editor went home ; it was recommenced in 1868 
after his return and ultimately ceased in 1865. The 
39 igar\iaha edited by the missionaries of the Church <of 
England, was begun in 1849 : five. volumes ap|[>ear to have 
been published. The Arnowlaguy a fortnightly journal, 
was started in 1856 by the Calcutta Ti*act Society. The 
first editor was Rev. Lalbehari De. These ai*e, in their 
chronological oitler, all the purely Christian periodicals, 
published during the first half of the century. 
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Early Christian Tracts 

It is impossible, if it is at all worth while, to draw up 
a complete list of the early Christian tracts in Bengali. 
A pretty fair list will be found in Murdoch, Catalogue of 
Ckristtmi Vermcular Literature of India^ Madras^ 1870. 
pp. 4-31. But this is by no means exhaustive. See 
also Long, Catalogue (1855), Betnrn of Nanien and Writings 
etc. (1855), Return Relating to Bengali Puljlicaiionn (1859). 
Some of these tracts may be found in the Serampore 
College Library and other missionary centres. See also 
Blumhaixlt, Catalogue of Bengali Printed Booh in the 
British Museum and Catalogue of Bengali Books in the India 
.(Jfflce ; Wenger, Catalogue of Bengali Pnldivalions (1865) 
supplements. Long’s Return Relating to Bengali Pnblicatious 
(1859) and enumerates only those missionary ])ubIications 
^ which were printed after 1865. 
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